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Wake,  friend,  from  forth  thy  lethargy  !  the  drum 

Beats  brave  and  loud  in  Europe,  and  bids  come 

All  that  dare  rouse,  and  are  not  loathe  to  quit 

Their  vicious  ease : 

It  is  a  call  to  keep  the  spirits  alive 

That  gasp  for  action.  Bbn  Jonson. 
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THE    OUTLAW. 


CHAPTER  I. 

For  entertainment  of  this  hour,  I  'II  call 

A  race  of  people  to  this  place,  that  live 

At  Nature's  charge,  and  not  importune  Heaven 

To  chain  the  winds  up,  or  keep  back  the  storms. 

To  stay  the  thunder,  or  forbid  the  hail 

To  thresh  the  unreap'd  ear  ;  but  to  all  weathers. 

The  chilling  frost  and  scalding  sun,  expose 

Their  equal  face.     Come  forth,  my  swarthy  train  ! 

Carew. 

"  A-HOY  !  my  lad ;  what 's  the  word  to- 
night ?  'tis  dark  enough  for '  Den  ward :'  though, 
as  we  are  now  situated,  methinks, '  Darkness,' 
is  our  best  friend." 

"True  enough,  true  enough,''  replied  the 
party  questioned  ;  "  but  our  word  to-night,  as 
far  as'  I  can  learn,  may  be  '  Cheer  oh  !'  There 's 
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nothing  astir  in  the  forest  but  the  deer 
and  the  conies,  and  mayhap  a  sportsman 
or  so." 

"  What  course  have  you  been  taking  ?" 
"  Towards  New  Park,   and  up   that   way. 
Scatter,    I    believe,    took    the    path    towards 
Boldre  Wood.     Which  way  went  Lob  ?" 

"  Heaven  knows  !  but  I  suspect  wherever 
there  was  the  best  chance  of  a  wild  turkey  or 
a  young  fawn  ;  or,  mayhap,  if  he  put  on  the 
necessary  disguise,  he  has  been  shriving  some 
poor  sinner,  and  discovering  a  state  secret;  or 
perchance,  as  a  fortune-teller,  worming  into 
the  confidence  of  an  old  aunt  with  a  pretty 
niece,  and  thus  drawing  upon  himself  a  cha- 
racter for  supreme  sagacity  when  he  tells  how 
she  will  be  woo'd  in  good  time,  wed  in  good 
time,  and  have  brats  in  good  time :  all  which 
strange  prophecies  will  doubtless  come  to  pass, 
if  the  maid  be  well-favoured  and  of  good 
fortune.  Lob  has  an  eye  to  several  chances 
—  the  new  chance,  which  is  political — good 
chance,  that  runs  so  often  upon  the  bank  of 
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Fortune  till  she  stops  payment — bad  chance, 
that  is  ever  the  chance  attendant  upon  po- 
verty— and,  above  all,  the  main  chance,  which 
if  a  man  look  to,  he  shall  seldom  want  a 
friend.     Have  you  been  out  to-day  ?" 

"  But  little  ;  that  crutch  hitches  me  so 
cursedly  on  the  hip  that  I  cannot  beg  with- 
out making  most  horrible  faces ;  this  does  for 
the  gentlemen,  but  your  ladies  like  a  hand- 
some beggar,  —  with  what  a  grace  do  they  give 
alms  to  flattery,  and  charity  to  blue  eyes ! 
Blue  !  a  roadster  with  fine  blue  eyes  would 
make  a  fortune.  Your  black  are  too  piercing ; 
but  your  blue  are  holy  —  heavenly.  I  doubt, 
after  all,  if  I  shall  ever  get  as  much  by  pa- 
triotism as  I  have  got  by  beggary,  and  yet 
there  are  many  better  off  than  I :  my  tongue 
is  hardly  smooth  enough,  and  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  present  a  pistol  than  a  petition. 
'Ods  fish  !  is  it  not  horrible  to  lead  this  life  ? 
I  wonder  what  we  shall  think  of  it  by  and 
by  when  we  bring  our  Oranges  to  the  best 
market !" 
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"  Are  there  any  fresh  ones  arrived  ?"  enquired 
his  companion,  eagerly. 

''  None;  but  a  fresh  cargo  is  expected 
either  at  Portsmouth  or  Torbay,  I  know  not 
which ;  wherever  the  most  convenient  landing 
can  be  made.  Heaven  grant  we  have  some- 
thing better  than  the  peels  !"" 

The  person  who  had  commenced  the  conver- 
sation was  known  among  his  companions  by  the 
name  of  "  Spritsail ;"  while  the  other,  as  charac- 
teristic of  a  certain  short,  grumbling  habit  both 
of  mind  and  body,  was  denominated  in  their 
rough  sportiveness  "  Frost. '*'*  When  Frost  there- 
fore made  the  observation  regarding  orange- 
peels,  Spritsail  simply  bent  his  thumb  backwards, 
intimating  that  some  one  was  within  hearing, 
to  whom,  perhaps,  such  free  speaking  might  be 
anything  but  agreeable.  Frost  muttered  between 
his  teeth,  shrugged  his  shoulders  expressively, 
and,  without  farther  preface,  lifted  the  lid  of 
a  huge  iron  cauldron,  which,  either  with  re- 
ference to  time  or  place,  appeared  admirably 
adapted  for  a   witch's   stew,  and   plunging  in 
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a  flesh-fork,  brought  forth  from  the  boiling 
vessel  sundry  birds  and  portions  of  meat, 
which  he  rapidly  returned  as  soon  as  they 
had  passed  review. 

"  Good  cheer  !  agh  !    Who  to-night  ?" 

"  Why,"  answered  Spritsail,  "  a  famous 
meeting  if  no  evil  happen  ;  Buckheart,  Lob, 
Mumchance,  Hawk,  and  Buzzard ;  gallant 
Scatter,  and,  mayhap,  more  of  the  crew — all 
good  men  and  true  !  Oranges,  ripe  and  full  ! 
Where 's  Dreadnought  ?''' 

"  There,"  replied  the  skipper,  again  point- 
ing with  his  thumb  in  the  same  direction  as 
before. 

Frost  gave  forth  a  long  and  eloquent  whistle, 
and  seated  himself  upon  the  trunk  of  a  giant 
oak  that  had  been  laid  before  the  fire,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  the  stove  upon  which 
the  cauldron  stood. 

This  singular  rendezvous  of  the  Beggar 
Band,  as  they  were  designated,  and  as  they 
also  named  themselves,  was  in  the  centre  of 
an  oak  copse  near  Culverly,  where  the  forest 
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in  those  days  was  much  thicker  than  it  is  at 
present :  the  underwood  rendered  it  almost 
impervious  to  the  foot  of  man  ;  and  unless  the 
path  that  led  to  it  had  been  trodden  more  than 
once,  all  stragglers,  unaware  of  its  localities, 
were  liable  to  fall  into  the  numerous  pits  and 
ravines  which  had  been  so  constructed  or  en- 
larged as  to  render  entrance  a  matter  of  ex- 
ceeding difficulty, — indeed,  of  absolute  danger. 
In  the  very  centre  of  the  copse  two  aged  and 
magnificent  oaks  spread  wide  their  branches, 
either  as  a  protection  to,  or  a  mockery  of,  the 
grovelling  and  stunted  shrubs  that  crowded 
beneath  their  shadow.  Around  the  trunks  of 
these  trees  the  beggars  had  constructed  a  rude 
habitation,  formed  of  green  boughs,  and  inter- 
woven with  fern  and  bulrushes,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  perfect  but  very  extensive  imitation 
of  an  Indian  wigwam.  In  the  midst  they  had 
raised  a  circular  wall,  about  three  feet  high, 
with  an  aperture  next  the  trunk  of  the  thickest 
tree,  in  which  they  could  burn  a  fire  suffi- 
ciently large  for  all  their  purposes  ;  while,  from 
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its  peculiar  construction,  nothing  could  be  seen 
of  its  flame  even  by  those  within  the  hut.  A 
singular  chimney,  formed  of  a  hollowed  tree, 
conducted  the  smoke  to  the  very  topmost 
branches  of  the  oaks ;  so  that,  unless  from  a 
considerable  distance,  it  would  be  impossible 
even  to  fancy  that  aught  sheltered  beneath, 
but  the  common  denizens  of  the  forest. 

The  wigwam  was  sufficiently  picturesque  and 
uncomfortable  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  that  which  a  certain  friend  of  ours  calls 
"rurality;"  the  walls  were  at  intervals  hung 
with  tattered  cloaks,  strange  misshapen  hats, 
women''s  gear  of  all  descriptions,  leather  dou- 
blets, long  rifles,  shooting  belts,  with  here  and 
there,  by  way  of  variety,  a  wooden  leg,  a  crutch, 
a  friar's  cloak,  and  a  wig,  formed  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  crown  of  a  devout  Franciscan  to  the 
very  life.  The  ground  had  no  other  covering 
than  that  which  Nature,  in  her  bounty,  be- 
stowed upon  it ;  it  had  been  carpeted  by  green 
downy  moss,  which,  though  now  brown  and 
soddened,  was  still  soft  to  the  tread.     Roots, 
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and  nearly  entire  trees,  were  hurled  in  various 
directions;  and,  as  the  hut  was  formed  into  two 
compartments,  there  was  a  division  over  which 
hung  a  horseman''s  cloak  of  many  folds  and  of 
considerable  length  :  a  huge  torch,  formed  of 
some  resinous  substance,  flared  in  the  breeze 
that  penetrated  the  crevices  of  the  hut,  al- 
though it  was  guarded  by  a  tin  plate  that  bore 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  shield. 

It  must  have  been  already  perceived  that  this 
preparation  and  arrangement  could  not  be  neces- 
sary for  a  troop  of  simple  beggars ;  but  their 
poverty  was  merely  a  cloak  for  deep  political 
designs. 

There  is  a  certain  love  of  show  in  every 
bosom,  which  urges  men  onwards  to  appear 
rich  and  wealthy  when  they  are  really  the  con- 
trary ;  but  to  seem  lowly  and  degraded,  re- 
quires a  stronger  motive  than  we  are  generally 
called  upon  to  exercise. 

When  Frost  threw  himself  upon  the 
bench,  he  remained  silent  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  abruptly    enquired  if  any  news  had 
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been  received  as  to  how  Sir  Everard  Sydney 
fared  in  the  Tower ;  whether  it  was  likely, 
from  late  advices  from  town,  that  he  would  be 
brought  to  trial,  or  suffered  to  linger  on  in 
prison,  until  the  disturbances,  now  universal 
over  the  country,  were  quelled  or  triumphant : 
to  this  Spritsail  returned  for  answer,  that  the 
King  was  too  busy  to  trouble  himself  with 
individual  cases,  particularly  now  that  the  de- 
cided and  avowed  acts  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  he  intended  to 
pursue ;  that  the  anxiety  felt  by  James  to 
prove  the  reality  of  a  prince  being  born  to  the 
House  of  Stuart,  had  completely  overthrown 
his  self-possession ;  and  that  reports  were  indus- 
triously circulated  in  all  directions,  tending  to 
fix  a  charge  of  imposition  upon  the  Queen  and 
the  Jesuits. 

Frost  sneered  at  this,  and  said,  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  matter  was,  that  Sir  Everard 
would  be  set  at  liberty  when  his  health  was 
destroyed  and  his  heart  broken  ;  and  had  no 
sooner  concluded  his  prophecy,  which  was,  as 
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usual,  of  a  sharp,  dull,  bitter  nature,  than  the 
cloak  was  thrown  from  before  the  division  of 
the  tent,  and  the  Outlaw  stood  before  them. 
It  was  evident  he  had  been  transacting  busi- 
ness, for  the  trunk  of  a  huge  tree,  the  roots 
of  which  had  been  trimmed  so  as  to  form 
the  rest  that  supported  it,  was  covered  over 
with  papers  and  parchments ;  and  a  sober 
sedate  gentleman  was  seated  before  them,  his 
head  leaning  on  his  hand,  and  his  whole  ap- 
pearance betokening  intense  thought.  The 
Outlaw  looked  to  much  greater  advantage  here 
than  when  we  before  encountered  him  :  his  tall 
manly  figure,  the  wild  and  enthusiastic  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  tallied  well  with  the 
rude  hut,  and  untamed  appearance  of  the  place 
and  its  inmates. 

"  And  so,''  said  he,  addressing  himself  to 
Frost,  with  a  stern  look,  "  I  find  you  at  your 
old  prognostics :  methinks  you  ought  to  have 
been  called  '  Raven  Frost,'  for  the  croak  is 
ever  in  your  throat.  You  would  be  thought 
a   patriot.      Hah!  —  know    you    not   that    the 
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patriot  cares  not  if  his  bed  be  hard,  his  fare 
scanty,  his  deeds  unrecompensed,  his  life  for- 
feit ;  nay,  his  reputation — that  essence  of  the 
honest  mind, — his  very  reputation  tainted, 
so  that  his  end  be  answered.  England  has 
given  birth  to  patriots  —  men  who  proved  their 
faith  on  the  scaffold,  and  amid  the  flames  — 
men  whose  names  shall  go  down  to  posterity 
surrounded  by  a  halo,  and  crowned  by  a  bless- 
ing ! — men  — 

*  Who  through  a  cloud, 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude, 
Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude, 
Have  rear'd  God's  trophies  and  his  work  pursued.' 

It  is  such  who  consecrate  our  native  land,  and 
will  do  so  to  all  eternity  !  We  have  yet  to 
learn  if  there  be  such  remaining  amongst  us — if 
the  spirit  be  gone,  though  the  name  endures. 
As  to  Sir  Everard,  think  ye  not  that  the  Lord 
can  deliver  him,  if  such  be  his  pleasure  ?  And 
if  not,  whether  he  die  on  the  scaffold  or  in  his 
cell,  he  will  die  as  a  Cliristian  and  a  martyr.*" 
"  He  shall  not  die  !"  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
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who  was  called  Dreadnought,  and  who,  under 
this  cognomen,  played  many  and  distinguished 
parts  during  the  great  revolution  ; — "  there  is, 
I  say,  no  danger  of  his  death  ;  James  dare  not 
now  destroy  a  single  soul  in  prison.  It  is  well, 
my  friend,*"  and  he  turned  to  the  Outlaw  as  he 
spoke,  "  that  you  do  not  merely  poetize  your 
patriotism  ;  it  is  too  devoted  for  the  compre- 
hension of  half  the  well-meaning  men  and  true 
of  the  present  day." 

The  Outlaw  smiled.  "  It  may  be  so  ;  but 
with  me  it  has  been  no  sluggard,  as  you  well 
know.  Father  Omnipotent !"  he  exclaimed,  in 
the  tone  and  with  the  manner  of  one  who  is  at 
once  sincere  and  sarcastic  — 

"  '  New  foes  arise, 
Threat'ning  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chains ; 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  ravening  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw.' '' 

And  then,  in  a  more  subdued  tone,  he  added, 
"  Speak  to  that.  Frost ;  good  friend,  I  cannot 
suit  me  to  men^s  humours  ;  my  heart  is  so  full 
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of  this  great  cause,  that,  I  fear  me,  sometimes  I 
do  not  make  the  submission  I  ought  to  the 
tempers  and  the  ways  of  those  whose  hearts 
may  be  as  pure  as  mine, — ay,  purer;  but  it 
hurts  me  when  regret  or  mistrust  trembles  on 
the  lips  of  those  who  call  themselves  our 
friends." 

"  I  would  die  for  the  cause,""  said  Frost, 
earnestly. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  he  of  the  table ;  "  but 
dying  thou  wouldst  grumble." 

"  The  devil  ■'s  in  it,  if,  when  a  man  is  dying, 
he  may  not  grumble,"  retorted  the  other : 
"  here  have  I  been  pranking  and  mumming 
about  the  country  for  more  than  six  months, 
herding  with  vagabonds — in  danger  from  sol- 
diers, thieves,  and  bailiffs — the  three  perils  of  a 
decent  man''s  life  ;  now  here,  now  there,  till  I  am 
almost  ragless,  quite  pennyless,  without  a 
nightcap  to  my  head,  or  a  spur  to  my  heel ; 
and  not  daring,  when  weary  or  footsore,  to 
mount  one  of  the  forest  horses  lest  I  should  be 
discovered  ;   while  they,  grinning  in  my  face. 
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indulge  in  positive  mockery  of  my  distress  !  — 
then,  if  I  do  but  hint  at  the  possibility  of 
failure  !  Heaven's  mercy  !  I  am  accused  of 
lukewarmness !" 

"  Faith,  no  !''  replied  the  knight  of  the  table, 
who  had  changed  his  thoughtful  loojcs  for  those 
of  ease  and  merriment ;  "  we  never  accused 
you  of  warmness  of  any  kind  ;  but  you  are  an 
honest  fellow,  and  so  our  best  friend  would 
bear  witness,  were  he  not  again  occupied  with 
those  despatches,  which  are  enough  to  make 
men  mad !" 

"  If  they  are  not  so  already,''  muttered 
Frost,  determined,  it  would  seem,  to  indulge  in, 
the  last  grumble.  "  What  are  you  watching 
for.  Sprit,  with  your  eye  to  the  corner  ?'''' 

"  Just  for  the  signal,  Frosty :  three  sparks 
from  a  forest  flint  at  the  loop-hole  of  the  out- 
ward boundary,  and  then  I  remove  the  wicket." 

"  Ha,  ha  !''  laughed  Dreadnought.  "  Thou 
wilt  never  have  done  with  tvicket-ness,  sorry 
dog,  to  the  end  of  thy  natural  life  !" 

"  Augh  !''  exclaimed  Frost,  "  what  bastard 
wit  !" 
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**  Verily,  thou  belongest  to  the  Grumble- 
tonians,"  said  Dreadnought,  "  and  art  sorry 
when  thou  hast  no  pretext  for  anger.  What 
wouldst  take  never  to  find  fault  with  anything 
during  the  term  of  thy  natural  life  ?" 

"Take!  —  why  it  would  kill  me.  Grum- 
bling is  an  Englishman's  birthright,  and  re- 
freshes both  body  and  soul." 

"  Three  flashes  !"  exclaimed  Spritsail,  with 
much  glee,  "  and,  by  their  quickness,  I'm  sure 
it  is  Hawk." 

"  We  shall  have  a  full  meeting,  and  our 
Frost  will  thaw  in  the  briskness  of  Burgundy ; 
while  I  shall  grow  merry  with  what  I  prize 
more  than  all  your  foreign  drugs." 

So  saying,  the  bold  but  reflective  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  for  such  was  indeed  the  Dreadnought 
of  this  outlawed  band,  returned  to  the  inner 
division  with  a  sobered  demeanour  and  a  quiet 
air,  much  at  variance  with  his  gay  and  careless 
bearing  when  such  bravery  was  policy. 

Of  all  those  whom  interest,  affection,  and, 
last  and  greatest,  patriotism,  drew  around  him, 
none  were  more  devoted,  more  sincere,  than  he 
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whom  William's  gratitude  afterwards  created 
Earl  of  Marchemont.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  a 
proud  thing  to  think  of  such  a  man ;  to  trace 
his  career  from  his  first  election  into  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  in  1665,  when,  upon  his  remon- 
strating against  the  establishment  of  garrisons 
to  keep  down  the  people,  he  was  committed  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  suffered  imprisonment  there  and  at 
Stirling  Castle  for  more  than  two  years.  It  is 
heart-cheering  to  note  his  career;  to  call  to 
remembrance  his  unfailing  honesty,  his  con- 
stant cheerfulness,  his  uncompromising  bravery: 
the  romance  of  his  adventures  are  worthy  a 
poef  s  pen ;  his  journeyings  to  and  from  Hol- 
land under  various  disguises,  his  practising 
medicine,  quackery,  and  astrology,  all  with 
skill,  and  all  in  a  way  to  cover  his  designs, 
form  one  of  those  romances  of  real  life  which 
put  fiction  to  the  blush. 

When  he  re-entered  the  inner  division,  he 
drew  the  cloak  closely,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
contemplating  the  still  and  unmoved  features 
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of  his  colleague  and  friend :  apparently  the 
scrutiny  pleased  him  but  little,  for,  after  a 
pause,  he  heaved  a  sigh  so  heavy  that  the 
Outlaw*'s  attention  was  attracted  from  the  docu- 
ments he  was  perusing,  and  he  looked  up  at 
Sir  Patrick,  whom  we  may  still  for  the  present 
continue  to  distinguish  by  his  sobriquet  of 
"  Dreadnought."*' 

"  There  is  one  cause,  one  serious  cause, 
for  disquiet  here,  my  friend,"  said  the  Outlaw, 
in  reference  to  the  papers  he  was  perusing, 
"  and  only  one;  yet  it  is  one  of  magnitude. 
Do  you  not  note  how  moderate  are  the  views 
which  William  of  Nassau  entertains  towards 
Papistry  ?" 

"  Call  you  them  moderate  ?  I  should  call 
them  only  humane." 

"  Humane  !"  repeated  the  Outlaw  bitterly  ; 
'•  I  would  show  to  them  the  humanity  they 
showed  to  others  —  the  stake,  the  axe,  the 
brand  !     What  said  the  King  of  Israel " 

"  Hold,  my  friend  — we  are  Christians  !"  in- 
terrupted his  companion.      "  Revenge  is  not 
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our  principle.  And  though,  Heaven  knows  !  I 
love  them  not,  and  have  small  cause  to  love 
them,  yet  would  I  not  imitate  their  evil  exam- 
ple.     We  should  know  better." 

The  Outlaw  repeated  in  a  sort  of  half-mur- 
mur the  memorable  lines  of  the  poet : — 
*  Avenge,  O  Lord,  Thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  Thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks  and  stones, 
Forget  not ;  in  Thy  book  record  their  groans  !' 

"  But  I  will  not  argue  the  point  with  you,"  he 
continued :  "  yet  this  I  do  say,"  and  he  knit 
his  brows  with  the  fierce  and  determined  ex- 
pression of  one  with  whose  purpose  it  would  be 
vain  to  combat,  "  that  if  these  go  forth  as  they 
are,  they  will  chill  the  ardour  of  our  true 
friends,  and  baffle  Nassau''s  own  purposes. 
They  shall  not  go  forth  thus  !" 

He  seized  a  pen,  and  prepared  to  alter  the 
documents :  for  a  moment  his  friend  was 
petrified  with  astonishment  at  the  daring  of 
his  purpose.  At  length,  grasping  the  hand 
of  the  Outlaw,  he  implored  him,  at  least  for 
the    present,    to   forbear ;     and    pointed     out 
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to  him  the  danger  he  incurred  from  both 
parties  by  such  a  deed.  The  Outlaw  laughed 
him  to  scorn  as  he  pronounced  the  word  "  dan- 
ger,'' and  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink  as  he 
laughed.  Dreadnought  persisted  that  if  Wil- 
liam of  Nassau  discovered  the  alteration,  he 
would  be  so  enraged  as  to  bury  the  remem- 
brance of  his  services  in  oblivion,  and  think 
only  of  his  rashness. 

Again  the  Outlaw  laughed  :  "  Did  his  friend 
believe  so  meanly  of  him,  as  to  suppose  him 
capable  of  caring  for  reward .?" 

"  No:  but  he  was  assured  that  altering  in 
any  degree  that  which  he  had  written  would, 
by  the  Prince,  be  accounted  little  short  of  trea- 
son. Others,"  he  judiciously  hinted,  "  would 
be  implicated  in  the  charge." 

"  Indeed  !  —  then  say  it  was  /  who  did  it  ! 
What  do  I  care  ?  I  dread  no  censure  but  that 
of  my  God  or  of  my  conscience." 

"  My'dear  and  respected  friend,"  said  Dread- 
nought, mildly,  "  you  will  undo  your  useful- 
ness by  this  impetuosity  :  argue  the  matter 
coolly." 
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"  Coolly  !"  interrupted  the  Outlaw,  with 
one  of  his  startling  and  vehement  bursts  of  an- 
ger ;  "  coolly  !  —  talk  of  coolness,  when  the 
liberties  of  millions  —  of  English  millions  are 
concerned  !  God's  benison  be  on  us  !  What  ! 
are  Englishmen  about  to  talk  of  coolness  upon 
such  a  subject  ?  And  you,  too,  whose  veins 
are  as  rich  as  if  the  concentrated  blood  of  a 
hundred  patriots  flowed  within  their  channels ; 
—  1/ou  to  reason  thus  !  —  There  —  put  up  your 
Orange  manifesto — I  will  none  of  it;  nay,  put 
it  up,  I  say  !  One,  at  the  risk  of  a  dear  friend 
now  in  a  lonely  prison,  did  I  get  printed,  and 
circulated  secretly  ;  another,  which  was  found 
in  your  own  cloak  by  a  youth  who  will  here- 
after shout  loudly  and  clearly  in  the  good 
cause,  he  presented  to  me  in  that  loathsome 
den  where  I  communed  with  earth-worms  and 
putridity  for  three  lone  dreary  nights  —  he 
brought  it  me  ;  it  was  an  act  of  peril,  for  his 
father's  house  was  beleagued  by  the  enemies  of 
God's  faith  :  and  it  is  miraculous  to  note  what 
weak  and  feeble  vessels  are  consecrated  to  do 
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the  Lord's  pleasure ;  for,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a  faithful  fool,  who  has  no  skill  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  beasts  and  birds,  he  would  not 
have  discovered  the  meaning  of  the  private 
signet  upon  these  despatches.'' 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  with  these  docu- 
ments ?"  enquired  his  friend ;  "  you,  and  you 
only,  are  the  person  entrusted  with  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  circulation  of  them  ;  from 
first  to  last  all  secret  correspondence  has  passed 
through  your  hands  ;  and  now,  at  this  alarm- 
ing crisis,  to  throw  up  such  matters,  merely 
because  they  do  not  exactly  tally  with  your 
preconceived  opinions,  is  surely  not  fair,  either 
towards  the  people  or  the  Prince ;  besides,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  temporize,  and  you  will 
not  suspect  my  loyalty  if  I  tell  you  I  cannot 
go  the  same  lengths  that  you  do." 

"  Oh,  that  all  men's  blood  would  leap  and 
bound  like  mine,"  exclaimed  the  Outlaw  with 
a  strong  burst  of  passion  —  "  or  that  my 
ears  were  closed  for  ever" !  '  Necessary  to 
temporize,'  —  and  is  it  you  who  talk  of  such 
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necessity  !  And  the  nation  talked  of  it  when 
they  recalled  a  lewd,  debauched,  effeminate 
scion  of  a  despicable  race  to  succeed  the  ruler 
of  England,  who  made  her  enemies  tremble  at 
a  frown,  and  rejoice  even  at  the  shadow  of  a 
smile :  'tis  the  crown  —  the  bauble  glittering 
on  the  brow,  serving  to  thrall  and  gild  its 
narrow  limits,  'tis  that  ye  English  love ;  what 
care  ye  for  the  man  !  Oh,  if  Richard  Crom- 
well had  been  but  like  his  father,  what  might 
we  not  command  !  Canst  solve  me  a  mystery  ? 
The  lion  whelps  not  cats,  nor  the  tiger  apes,  — 
yet  great  men  produce  fools,  and  call  them 
children  !  Would  that  all  such  were  strangled 
in  the  birth;  and  then,  perchance,  mankind 
might  mend  !  Well  may  Sir  Everard  say 
'  'twas  but  a  change  of  kings/  "" 

"  Think  of  it  more  coolly,  or,  if  that  word  of- 
fend )^ou,  more  rationally  ;  I  suppose  a  patriot 
may  be  rational :  and  trust  me,  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  thank  me  for  such  advice. 
Do  as  his  Highness  wishes  in  this  matter,  and 
when  he  arrives  you  can  reason  with  him  calm- 
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ly  on  the  necessity  for  stronger  measures :  it  is 
better  to  cross  the  ford  with  care,  than  to  tum- 
ble in  with  boldness." 

"  That  is  a  Scottish  proverb,  I  suppose." 
"  Which  accounts  for  its  wisdom." 
Both  remained  silent  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time,  and  the  Outlaw,  notwithstanding  his 
fiery  zeal,  saw  good  cause  for  the  arguments 
which  had  been  advanced  by  Sir  Patrick ;  for 
he  perused  again  and  again  the  parchments, 
turned  them  over  and  over,  made  sundry  me- 
moranda, signed  one  or  two  documents,  and 
folded  up  his  papers  in  a  large  envelope :  his 
friend  handed  him  a  small  flat  box  containing 
wafers,  but  the  Outlaw  appeared  perfectly 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  being  more  particular 
in  times  of  peril  than  in  those  of  peace ;  for  he 
drew  forth  some  wax,  and  affixed  a  seal  to 
that  which  he  had  written,  with  as  much  care 
as  he  would  have  used  had  he  been  the  occu- 
pant of  a  palace,  instead  of  a  hovel.  The  sound 
of  many  voices  came  from  the  outer  room  ;  and, 
as  he  arose  from  the  table,  he  could  not  help 
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expressing  impatience  that  men  so  situated 
should  indulge  in  such  senseless  mirth. 

"  Know  ye  not/**  replied  his  comrade,  "  that 
a  grain  of  joy  seasons  wonderfully  a  peck  of 
sorrow  ?  men  are  ne'er  the  worse  for  a  little 
wholesome  merriment  —  the  bow  that  is  aye 
strung  will  soonest  break  ;  and  there  is  some 
chap,  who  wisely,  but  '  mighty  prettily,"  as 
my  old  companion,  puppy  Pepys,  would  have 
said  had  he  been  here,  expresses  himself,  that 
'  Moderation  is  the  silken  string  running 
through  the  pearl  chain  of  all  the  virtues.' 
I  love  to  see  the  young  happy  ;  few  of  our 
friends  without  have  numbered  thirty  sum- 
mers, and  we  cannot  look  from  them  for  the 
sobriety  which  nearly  threescore  give." 

''  You  saw  Zuylestein  ?"*' 

"  I  did  ;  and  it  excited  the  quality  you  have 
just  condemned,  in  no  small  degree,  to  note  the 
grave  Dutchman's  consternation  on  marking 
my  poor  countenance  beneath  a  friar-cowl, 
just  after  he  had  offered  his  congratulations 
to  James  on  the  birth  of  a  prince."''' 
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"  Was  there  much  tumult  outside  ?" 

"  Not  a  great  deal.  He  would  have  been 
better  received  but  for  the  King's  guards,  who 
restrained  the  people.  I  know  too,  from  good 
authority,  that  Louis  of  France  has  been  ge- 
nerous enough  to  offer  assistance  to  James, 
which  the  infatuated  man  has  rejected." 

"  God  has  hardened  his  heart,  as  He  did  the 
hearts  of  the  Egyptians  of  old,  for  their  own 
destruction.  I  will  dispose  of  these  papers  in 
the  fittest  manner.  Shall  we  look  forth  upon 
the  night,  or  join  these  revellers .''" 

"  Let  us  join  them,  by  all  means,"  said  Sir 
Patrick  ;  "  it  is  ill,  treating  coldly  those  whose 
hearts  and  souls  are  devoted  to  our  cause — to 
their  cause,  indeed,  I  may  call  it,  for  they  have 
made  it  their  own  by  services  of  danger,  urged 
on  by  most  becoming  zeal." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Most  vertuous  virgin,  borne  of  hevenly  berth, 
That,  to  redeeme  thy  woeful  parent's  head 
From  tyran's  rage  and  ever-dying  dread. 
Hast  wandered  through  the  world  now  long  a  day, 
Yett  ceassest  not  thy  weary  soles  to  lead  ; 
What  grace  hath  thee  now  hether  brought  this  way  ? 

Spenser. 

When  the  Outlaw  returned  to  the  company 
of  equally  zealous,  but  more  reasonable  men, 
he  found  that  all  he  had  expected  were  present, 
save  one — him  who  was  called  Buckheart,  be- 
cause of  his  fondness  for  the  chase,  and  the 
extreme  eagerness  with  which  he  followed  up 
his  game,  hunting  both  man,  woman,  and  beast, 
whenever  he  fancied  a  necessity  for  such  sport. 
Some  of  the  party  were  accounting  for  his  ab- 
sence at  the  expense  of  a  nymph,  about  whom 
lie  rhapsodized  as  being  of  marvellous  beauty, 
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the  wife  or  mistress  of  a  tumbling,  juggling 
knave,  who,  it  was  shrewdly  suspected,  could 
be  of  use  to  both  parties  whenever  he  was  paid 
for  it ;  caring,  in  truth,  for  neither,  and  serving 
either  by  serving  himself. 

The  outlaws  (for,  indeed,  they  all  more  or 
less  merited  such  distinction)  discoursed  freely 
upon  state  affairs,  and  argued  without  the 
remotest  respect  to  the  opinions  of  men  in 
power.  Those  who  remembered  the  cut-and- 
slash  style  of  the  cavaliers  of  Charles's  court, 
would  have  recognised  but  few  remnants  of 
that  school  in  any  of  the  persons  present.  The 
partisans  of  James  affected  greater  quietness 
and  steadiness  of  demeanour,  and  their  oppo- 
nents were  still  more  reserved.  William  and 
Mary  were  strict  in  their  discipline  and  con- 
duct ;  and  James  put  on  a  garb  of  morality  in 
the  latter  days  of  his  reign,  which,  we  may  at 
least  hope,  was  also  one  of  sincerity.  These 
causes — for  men,  it  may  be  insensibly,  emulate 
their  masters  —  combined  to  render  the  gentle- 
men of  both  parties  cool  and  considerate  :  they 
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were  more  sobered,  more  tempered,  than  during 
the  Commonwealth  or  the  reign  of  Charles ;  and 
whoever,  like  the  mysterious  Outlaw,  launched 
forth  in  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  stood  a  fair 
chance  of  being  taxed  with  fanaticism  :  indeed, 
notwithstanding  his  high  repute  for  wisdom, 
for  activity,  for  enterprise,  and,  above  all,  for 
honesty,  many  looked  upon  him  as  a  visionary, 
who,  forming  in  his  own  mind  a  condition 
which  had  little  to  do  with  reality,  would  be  dis- 
appointed at,  and  dissatisfied  with,  any  change, 
because  no  change  could  come  up  to  his  ima- 
ginary perfection.  Still,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible, in  these  far  colder  days,  to  imagine  aught 
at  all  approaching  to  the  veneration  with  which 
this  extraordinary  man  was  regarded  by  his 
associates,  who  rarely  disputed  his  opinions, 
knowing  how  repeatedly  he  had  proved  his  sin- 
cerity, and  how  implicitly  William  trusted  him 
in  most  important  transactions. 

The  evening  advanced  :  the  burgundy,  and 
Sir  Patrick's  favourite  beverage,  known  at  the 
present  time  by  the  name  of  toddy,  did  their 
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work  ;  and  when  the  sentinel  on  the  look-out 
announced  the  signal  of  three  sparks  of  forest 
flint,  it  was  with  a  no  very  steady  hand  that 
he  who  had  charge  of  the  portal  unclosed  its 
entrance.  There,  truly,  was  Buckheart;  but, 
to  the  amazement  of  all  present,  not  alone,  for 
he  brought  with  him  an  old  woman,  and  a 
stripling  youth,  who  appeared  sadly  discon- 
certed by  the  scene  and  the  assembly. 

Disconcerted,  however,  though  the  youth 
might  be,  he  was  not  more  so  than  the  com- 
pany into  which  he  was  so  unceremoniously 
introduced  ;  and  the  Outlaw  rated  Buckheart 
in  no  moderate  terms  for  his  imprudence  in 
thus  bringing  strangers  to  their  retreat. 

"  If  it  please  ye,  sir,"  said  the  youth,  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot,  *'  we  have  been  jour- 
neying from  Beaulieu,  on  our  way  to  Hythe, 
to  cross  the  Southampton  water,  where  we  seek 
to  arrive  ere  night,  if  it  be  possible ;  but  our 
path  was  sore  beset  by  the  soldiery,  and  we  hid 
in  a  neighbouring  thicket,  where  this  gentle- 
man discovered  us,  and  accused  us  of  being 
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spies,  which,  God  knows  !  is  far  from  our  hearts 
or  intentions.  My  mother  is  weary,  and  so  am 
I ;  but  if  it  please  you  to  grant  us  a  little 
rest  and  refreshment,  all  we  desire  is  to  pro- 
ceed on  our  way." 

"  Weary,  when  you  have  only  arrived  thus 
far  on  your  journey,  young  sir  I*"  said  Dread- 
nought.    "  What  seek  ye  at  Southampton  ?" 

"  We  are  going  on  to  London,  an  it  please 
you,*"  replied  the  boy. 

"  To  London !"  repeated  the  same  gentle- 
man ;  for  the  Outlaw  had  stood  apart,  and  was 
scrutinising  both  the  old  and  the  young  with 
intense  interest.  "  And  to  what  purpose  do  ye 
journey  to  London  P^' 

The  youth  looked  at  his  mother,  who  appa- 
rently made  some  sign,  for  he  hesitated,  and 
turned  pale. 

"  Come,  come  !  this  freemasonry  will  not 
serve  :  speak  the  truth  !" 

"  The  truth  !"  repeated  the  Outlaw,  and  at 
the  sound  of  his  deep  voice  the  lad  started 
and  looked  round ;  but  the  spot  on  which  the 
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speaker  stood  was  so  completely  in  the  shade, 
that  he  could  discover  only  the  outline  of  his 
figure. 

"  Speak  quickly,  young  sir,""  said  Sir  Patrick, 
"  for  if  you  do  not,  there  is  a  way  to  make 
you !'' 

"  Gentlemen,  it  ill  becomes  you  to  threaten 
where  threats  are  uncalled  for.  I  deny  your 
right  to  question  me ;  you  can  work  no  evil 
out  of  my  plain  intent,"  replied  the  youth, 
whose  slight  and  boyish  figure  grew  into  dig- 
nity from  the  nature  of  his  feelings,  which  even 
his  peasant  frock  could  not  conceal.  "  I  deny 
your  right ;  yet,  as  matter  of  courtesy,  will  in- 
form you  that  we  are  going  to  London  to  visit 
a  friend  who  is  both  sick  and  in  trouble." 

"  His  or  her  name,  stripling  ?"" 

"  It 's  a  she — it 's  a  she  !"  vociferated  Sprit- 
sail.  "  The  lad  has  an  eye  to  the  petticoats 
already ;  you  may  see  that  by  his  jaunty  air, 
and  the  style  with  which  his  hat  bobs  fore  and 
aft:  he's  the  cut  of  a  three-decker  middy. 
Wilt  sail  with  me,  boy  ?'"' 
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"  I  like  a  steady  sailer,""  replied  the  youth, 
half  smiling  ;  "  you  carry  too  much  sail."" 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this,  for  upon  Sprit  the 
burgundy  had  made,  moderately  speaking,  a 
slight  impression. 

"  This  is  no  jesting  matter,  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  foes,  and  yet  that  witling  brings, 
mayhap,  spies  amongst  us ;  let  us  see  to  it  in 
time,"  continued  Sir  Patrick  ;  "  and  with  defer- 
ence to  our  friend,  I  would  suggest  that  these 
two  be  kept  blindfold  and  apart  for  some  days, 
until  they  choose  to  disclose  their  names  and 
purposes." 

The  lad  seemed  sorely  distressed,  but  the 
woman  maintained  a  rigid  and  even  a  sullen 
silence. 

"  There  is  no  disgrace  attends  him  whom  we 
would  visit,"  said  the  youth,  at  last,  "  nor  dis- 
grace to  us  who  seek  him." 

"  Who  then  is  the  friend  of  whom  you 
spoke  ?" 

"  Sir  Everard  Sydney,"  replied  the  boy, 
blushing,  while  a  murmur  running  from  lip  to 
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lip  gave  token  of  the  astonishment  which  so 
unexpected  an  announcement  created. 

The  Outlaw  at  once  sprang  forward,  and, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  boy'*s  forehead,  pressed 
back  his  head,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  view  his 
features  distinctly :  the  examination  was  evi- 
dently unpleasing  to  the  youth,  who  endea- 
voured to  avoid  the  universal  gaze  which  now 
was  fixed  upon  him ;  he  turned  pale  and  red 
within  a  moment''s  compass,  and  at  last,  burst- 
ing into  a  flood  of  tears,  flung  himself  upon  the 
bosom  of  his  aged  companion,  who  folded  her 
cloak  over  him,  so  as  to  preserve  him  from  far- 
ther scrutiny. 

"  Oh,  why  did  you  tell— why  did  you  tell !" 
she  whispered,  while  pressing  the  boy  in  her 
arms  ;  "  but  never  heed  —  never  heed  !" 

"'  Take  the  lad  in,"  said  the  Outlaw.  "  And 
you,  be  you  what  you  may,  chide  not  the  young 
for  truth-telling."" 

A  sort  of  convulsive  shudder  passed  through 
the  woman'*s  frame  as  she  obeyed ;  and  ever 
and  anon  she  cast  a  furtive  glance  of  strange 
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import  towards  the  Outlaw,  who,  following 
them  into  the  inner  room,  drew  close  the  cur- 
tain, and  seated  himself  at  the  rude  table  we 
have  before  noticed:  he  then  fixed  his  eye 
intently  on  the  woman,  as  she  spoke  in  a  low 
moaning  tone  to  the  affrighted  youth,  who, 
either  from  fatigue,  or  some  hidden  cause,  con- 
tinued to  sob  violently. 

"  God  be  merciful  to  us !"  said  the  Outlaw, 
"  these  are  fearful  times,  when  the  young  ac- 
quire the  sorrows  of  age  without  its  wisdom. 
Hast  thou  spoken  truth  .^" 

"  As  Heaven  sees  me,  such  was  our  purpose. 
Sir  Everard's  son  is  with  the  King,  and  the  old 
man  has  none  to  soften  the  griefs  of  captivity ; 
he  is  the  only  father  I  ever  knew,  and  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  leave  him  thus  in  his  sad  ex- 
tremity. We  can  journey  on  foot,  for  small  is 
our  store;  and,  if  it  please  you  to  let  us  depart, 
may  soon  be  there.  An  orphan's  blessing  will 
rest  upon  your  head." 

The  lad  nearly  sunk  at  the  Outlaw's  feet  as 
he  concluded  his  petition,  and  raised  his  eyes 
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to  ascertain  if  it  had  taken  effect ;  the  light  was 
full  upon  his  face,  and  the  youth,  shrinking 
back,  clasped  his  hands,  and  exclaimed, 

'«  The  Outlaw  of  St.  Mary's  !" 

"Even  so,"  replied  the  patriot;  "but  such 
is  not  more  strange  than  that  you  should  be 
Rosalind  Sydney !  Rise  up,  young  lady ;  I 
blush  to  see  you  act  a  lie,  though  you  disdain 
to  speak  one.  Fie  !  fie  upon 't !  to  overstep  the 
modesty  of  nature,  and  wander  forth,  trimmed 
like  a  wanton  boy.  1 11  not  believe  that  your 
intent  was  pure,  else  would  your  means  be 
purer."*' 

In  an  instant  an  indignant  fire  blazed  so 
brightly  in  the  maiJen's  eyes,  that,  as  she  doffed 
her  hat,  and  the  fine  proportions  of  her  head 
showed  to  advantage  in  the  torch-light,  the 
Outlaw  thought  he  never  —  never  but  once,  had 
seen  aught  so  lovely. 

"  Nay,  Alice,  /  will  speak,"  she  said,  push- 
ing back  her  nurse,  who  advanced  eagerly  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  her  young  lady. 
'*  Sir,  you  do  not  know  me.     I  was  confined 
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where  you  claimed  sanctuary,  an  unwilling- 
pupil;  but  never  —  never  could  aversion  to  its 
restraint  tempt  me  to  quit  the  convent  walls, 
had  it  not  been  that,  hearing  of  my  uncle's  fate, 
I  resolved  to  risk  the  consequences  and  share 
his  dungeon.  I  could  not  in  these  times  travel 
as  a  female ;  the  roads  are  bright  with  soldiers ; 
so  that  with  my  nurse  I  determined  to  journey 
as  her  son.  For  this,  I  merit  not  reproof;  why 
should  you  give  it  ?  Your  hair  is  grey  ;  and 
if  you  have  a  daughter  of  your  own,  have  pity 
upon  one  who  has  no  father.  Keep  my  secret ; 
and,  if  you  cannot  help  me  on  my  journey,  do 
not  detain  me.  Think,  sir,  what  a  prison  is  — 
so  dull  and  lonely  ;  and  he  who  loved  the  air, 
and  counselled  with  the  hills,  and  cherished 
every  helpless  thing  that  lived  —  to  be  im- 
mured in  dungeons !  Oh,  do  not  think  that  I 
deserve  reproof!'" 

There  was  moisture  in  the  Outlaw's  blood- 
shot-eye— a  gentle  moisture,  and  he  could  have 
folded  the  maid  to  his  bosom,  as  if  she  had 
been  indeed  his  child.     But  he  refrained ;  and 
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casting  his  eyes  upon  a  box-like  parcel,  which 
she  held  in  her  hand,  demanded  what  it  con- 
tained. She  replied,  that  an  old  Spanish  nun, 
who  took  much  interest  in  her  from  the  time 
that  she  suffered  by  an  accident,  had  given  her 
two  little  Indian  birds,  and  that,  knowing 
how  much  her  uncle  prized  such  things,  she 
had  taken  them  with  her,  intending  to  bestow 
them  on  him.  "  They  would,"  she  added,  **  be 
fit  and  cheering  companions  in  a  prison,  be- 
cause they  never  appeared  to  think  of  that 
liberty,  which  they  were  not  born  to  estimate 
or  enjoy. 

Again  there  was  moisture  in  the  stern  man'*s 
eye;  and,  turning  to  the  nurse,  he  said,  "And 
this  is,  indeed,  the  child  of  Rowland  Sydney  V^ 

The  woman  cast  back  the  hair  from  her  brow, 
and  strained  her  eyes  as  if  she  would  have 
looked  beyond  the  present.  After  repeatedly 
renewing  her  scrutiny,  she  said, 

"  And  who  is  he  that  asks  .?*" 

The  Outlaw  returned  her  gaze. 

"  Do  you  remember,"    he  said,  "  the  blue 
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pennon  that  floated  from  Limerick  tower  ?  — 
Do  you  call  to  mind  the  handsome,  gallant  fel- 
low, a  true  born  Sydney,  and  the  dark  and 
beautiful  woman  who  passed  as  his  wife  ?  Stay, 
— do  you  remember  her  death  ?  Still  more, — do 
you  remember  how  Rowland  loved  the  infant, 
how  he  kissed  and  wept  over  it,  when  you  were 
about  to  take  it  to  your  cottage,  and  act  the 
mother  to  its  helplessness  ?  Do  you  call  to 
mind  how,  ere  the  babe  departed,  the  father's 
chosen  friend,  with  a  curious  dye,  unknown  in 
these  countries,  stamped  here — upon  her  shoul- 
der— a  blood-red  rose,  and  called  her  Rosalind  ? 
You  know  me  now." 

But  the  agitation  of  Alice  at  the  moment 
was  too  great  to  recognise  any  one  :  her  lips 
became  white,  her  features  rigid,  her  breathing 
thick  ;  she  attempted  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  her  brow,  but  her  hand  refused  its 
accustomed  office,  and  she  fell  senseless  upon 
the  earth. 

The  Outlaw  appeared  as  if  a  sudden  suspi- 
cion  darted   through  his   brain,    for    he   little 
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heeded  the  nurse;  but  while  Rosalind  was 
busied  in  using  restoratives,  pondered,  and 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  daughter  of  his 
friend.  When,  in  a  few  minutes,  Alice  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  sit  upon  the  floor,  he 
requested  Rosalind  to  let  him  look  at  the  mark 
which  he  had  sportively  imprinted:  she  ap- 
peared astonished  at  the  whole  scene,  and  only 
conscious  upon  this  point,  that  there  stood  be- 
side her  one  who  had  known  her  father,  who 
had  been  her  father's  friend — this  was  enough 
at  once  to  win  her  heart  and  confidence,  and 
her  hand  was  upan  the  clasp  of  her  jacket, 
when  Alice  exclaimed, 

"  No,  no,  child,  do  not !  —  you  know  there 
is  no  such  mark, — there  was  no  such,  or,  if  there 
was,  it  is  worn  out ;  there  is  no  such  —  and  — 
it  is  a  lie  —  all  a  false  lie  !" 

"  Woman  V  exclaimed  the  Outlaw  fiercely, 
seizing  her  at  the  same  instant,  and  raising  her 
from  the  ground  ;  "  Dare  you  to  say  that  1 
have  told  a  lie  !'"* 

She  shrank  back  faint  and  appalled  from  his 
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appeal;  and,  letting  go  her  arm, he  pushed  down 
the  collar  and  sleeve  of  Rosalind's  dress,  until 
the  right  shoulder  was  partly  exposed;  then 
drew  her  near  the  torch,  and  examined  the  fair 
skin  with  great  attention  ;  and  at  last,  letting 
go  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  slowly  said, 

"  Woman  !  You  have  dared  to  practise  an 
imposture  !" 

Alice  fell  upon  her  knees,  wrung  her  hands, 
exclaimed,  denied ;  but  still  the  calm  stern 
gaze  of  the  Outlaw,  whenever  it  rested  upon 
her,  petrified  her  tongue,  and  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

"  By  the  Almighty's  help,  I  declare  that 
from  hence  you  stir  not  till  you  have  made 
full  and  true  confession  of  the  sin  you  have 
committed ;  I  need  but  look  upon  this  girl  to 
feel  that  she  is  innocent  of  all  wrong.  Woman  ! 
hear  me  ;  I  repeat,  you  move  not  hence  till  all 
is  told." 

Again  the  unfortunate  nurse  sank  upon  her 
knees,  and  would  have  spoken,  but  she  could 
not  find  words  to  express  herself:  nor  was  Ro- 
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salind  less  deeply  anxious  to  hear  what  she  had 
to  tell ;  her  entreaties  were  added  to  the  Out- 
law's command,  and  the  nurse  became  suffici- 
ently collected  to  utter  broken  sentences  of 
contrition  ;  when  Spritsail,  tearing  the  cloak 
from  the  wall,  burst  upon  them  and  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Sauve  qui  pent !  —  the  line  of  underwood 
and  heath,"  he  continued  rapidly,  ^'  midway 
between  Cadland  and  Hill-top,  is  on  fire !  We 
all  know  what  it  portends ;  the  foresters,  find- 
ing soldiers  on  our  track,  have  fired  the  heaths, 
to  enable  us  to  escape  under  cover  of  the  flames, 
which  at  this  hour  will  effect  a  diversion,  terrify 
the  horses,  and,  by  God's  grace,  we  shall  all  find 
shelter." 

**  Destroy  this  hut  then  with  all  speed,"  re- 
plied the  Outlaw  ;  and  it  was  when  great  ef- 
forts were  necessary  that  the  energy  of  this  sin- 
gular man  shone  forth  with  unclouded  lustre. 
"  Destroy  these  palisades ;  throw  them  into  the 
pits,  where  they  may  remain  for  future  use; 
extinguish  your  fire,  and  then  each  man  pro- 
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vide  for  his  own  safety.  You  know  where  and 
when  our  next  meeting  was  arranged  —  let  it 
take  place  there  !*" 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  every  pole  was 
uptorn  ;  and,  almost  before  Rosalind  thought 
it  possible  that  a  single  axe  could  have  been 
wielded,  the  rustic  edifice  was  demolished,  and 
the  bold  company  stood  in  the  open  air,  and 
saw  the  stars  of  heaven  brightly  twinkling 
through  the  foliage  of  the  venerable  oaks.  It 
was  an  hour  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  In  the 
distance,  the  fire  was  meandering  over  the  fern, 
like  a  huge  thing  of  life  ;  turning,  and  twining, 
and  shooting  upwards,  as  if  in  triumph,  until 
it  seized  upon  something  that  opposed  its  pro- 
gress, and  was  worthy  of  its  prowess.  In  an- 
othei'  quarter  it  clomb  through  many  thickets, 
and  flung  aloft  its  spiral  and  burning  tongues 
into  the  midnight  air  ;  while  the  smoke,  which 
the  soft  clouds  would  not  companion  with, 
hovered  as  a  pall  over  its  burning  path  :  it  was 
an  awful  sight,  and  appeared  increasing  in  the 
beholder's  gaze,  until  the  eye  could  hardly  com- 
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pass  its  extent.  In  one  particular  spot  it  had 
achieved  the  topmost  branches  of  a  clump  of 
stately  trees,  that  had  escaped  the  destruc- 
tion which,  during  the  two  previous  reigns,  had 
threatened  the  New  Forest  with  annihilation ; 
and  there  it  indeed  towered,  a  pillar  of  liquid 
fire,  high  and  lofty,  shouting  in  its  mighty 
strength  to  the  lesser  demons  that  crackled  at 
its  base.  It  was  a  glorious  and  terrible  pyra- 
mid ;  at  first  the  fire  had  quivered  and  danced 
along  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  those 
venerable  trees,  until  each  had  yielded  to  its 
influence,  and  the  triumphant  banner  of  the  de- 
stroying angel  seemed  to  wave  over  the  entire 
forest.  And  well  did  the  sounds  of  humanity 
accord  with  the  terrors  of  the  fire- king: — there 
was  the  quick  and  tuneless  tira-la  of  the  fo- 
rest bugle  carolling  above  the  night  breeze, 
the  hasty  roll  of  the  soldier's  drum,  the  reite- 
rated shout  of  friend  and  foe,  mingling  where 
only  they  could  mingle — in  the  skies  !  While, 
ever  and  anon,  the  startled  deer  would  troop  it 
over  the  lawns,  stop  and  stare  at  the  distant 
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flames,  which  appeared  all  the  nearer  for  the 
darkness,  —  start  and  snifF  the  danger,  then  toss 
high  their  antler'd  heads,  and  away  to  another 
covert. 

But  short  time,  indeed,  was  given  to  Rosa- 
lind to  dwell  upon  this  or  any  other  incident. 
So  rapidly  did  all  events  pass,  that  she  could 
hardly  believe  the  reality  of  what  she  witness- 
ed; the  outlaws  were  separating,  when  their 
chief  directed  her  to  follow  him.  It  was  well 
he  did  so,  for  Alice  was  completely  bewildered 
— unable  either  to  think  or  act ;  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  the  poor  girl  would  have  been  left 
entirely  to  her  own  direction,  and  have  either 
perished  in  the  flames  or  encountered  the  sol- 
diery, had  not  the  Outlaw  with  much  kind- 
ness conducted  her,  closely  followed  as  she 
was  by  her  nurse,  to  the  dwelling  of  one  of  the 
foresters  where  he  left  them  in  safety,  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own. 

The  forester's  wife  put  her  and  her  nurse 
into  a  small  inner  closet ;  and  the  young  and 
innocent  creature,  overpowered  by  emotion  and 
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fatigue,  finding  it  impossible  to  extract  any 
word  from  Alice,  was  soon  in  a  child-like  sleep. 
Not  so  her  companion,  who  rocked  backwards 
and  forwards,  uttering  low  and  monotonous 
moans,  and  at  last  found  some  refuge  in  her 
old  occupation  of  telling  over  her  beads,  pray- 
ing to  the  Virgin  to  forgive  her  her  sins,  and, 
above  all,  the  one  she  had  last  committed,  by 
forwarding  the  escape  of  her  darling  from  a 
holy  convent. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  bloudie  murdrer  and  the  craftie  theefe, 

Which  have  by  force  or  fraude  done  what  offence. 
To  creepe  in  corners,  oh,  they  thinke  it  leefe, 

Though  miser  there  do  pay  for  their  expence ; 
But  when  they  heare  a  pay  proclaime  for  peace, 
Loe  then  they  trudge,  and  gape  to  get  such  wealth, 
As  may  discharge  their  heads  from  hangman's  health. 

Gascoigne. 

When  the  Outlaw  consigned  the  fair  Rosa- 
lind to  the  care  of  the  forester's  wife,  he  set 
forth  alone,  intending  to  traverse  a  path  lead- 
ing to  a  still  more  secret  haunt  of  the  daring 
malcontents  who  admitted  his  power  while 
they  sneered  at  his  enthusiasm.  It  would  be 
idle,  in  an  age  like  the  present,  to  attempt 
convincing  the  multitude  of  the  singleness  of 
purpose  of  one  of  those  patriots  of  England 
whose  very  name  has  sunk  into  oblivion  in  the 
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land  for  whose  good  life  itself  would  have  been 
sacrificed,  if  by  it  he  could  have  added  to  her 
glory  or  her  peace.  Many  such  patriots  have 
been,  and  many  such  still  are ;  but  alas  !  in 
England,  now-a-days,  we  cultivate  flowers  in- 
stead of  oaks. 

At  threescore  it  is  only  the  great  leading 
features  of  human  character  that  continue  firm 
and  unshaken :  the  weaker  passions  are  de- 
stroyed ;  the  early  shadows  of  life's  morning 
faded ;  but  the  grand  outlines  remain,  rather 
as  records  of  what  has  been,  than  as  efficient  to 
act  and  procure  pleasure  from  the  on-course 
of  existence. 

Every  emotion  of  the  past,  every  hope  for 
the  future,  were  swallowed  up  by  the  Outlaw's 
great  and  overwhelming  love  of  country.  He 
had  once  a  heart  as  capable  of  all  the  gentler 
feelings  of  our  nature  as  ever  beat  in  mortal 
bosom ;  but  such  weaknesses  had  passed.  He 
lived  but  for  one  purpose.  Sometimes  his 
spirit  would  revisit  the  objects  of  e very-day 
existence — would   dwell  with  the  young  and 
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fair— would  hope  with  them,  and  fear  for  them; 
— but  then  it  was  as  a  stranger  passing  from 
his  own  to  a  foreign  land.  The  creatures  of 
earth  were  not  fit  mates  for  a  spirit  that  had 
already  tasted  of  immortality,  casting  far  from 
it  the  dross  and  selfishness  of  the  world — by 
welcoming  pain  and  privation,  so  that  they 
tended  to  advance  his  great  object.  The  mere 
worldling  can  see  but  little  difference  between 
the  hero  and  the  madman ;  no  wonder,  then, 
that  more  than  half  of  those  who  were  enlisted 
in  the  cause  as  the  Outlaw,  regarded  him  in 
the  light  of  one  whose 

"  Senses  wandered,  and  whose  wits  were  crazed." 
It  was  clear  moonlight  when  he  set  forth  ; 
and  having  reached  an  eminence  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  spot  on  which  the  fire  had 
been,  he  paused,  and  with  folded  arms  gazed  on 
the  smouldering  relics.  Religion  had  never  visit- 
ed his  heart  as  the  gentle  dove,  bearing  the  olive 
of  peace  and  resignation  ;  it  came  to  him  rather 
as  the  Voice  crying  in  the  Wilderness  —  as  the 
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Spirit  thundering  from  Mount  Sinai.  If,  with 
the  present  race  of  puny,  cavilling  philosophers, 
he  had  dared  to  disbelieve  the  truth  of  Holy 
Writ,  because  he  could  not  comprehend  its 
mysteries — he  would  have  arraigned  the  God- 
head of  the  Son  on  account  of  his  humility  ;  he 
would  have  found  it  impossible  to  dwell  with 
mercy,  seeing  he  would  rather  execute  judg- 
ment. 

The  mighty  fire  was  nearly  extinguished; 
it  no  longer  mounted  to  the  sky  and  mingled 
with  the  clouds.  Overhead  there  still  hung  a 
canopy  of  thick  smoke,  and  beneath  there  was  a 
deep  red  glare  —  the  expiring  effort  of  the  fire- 
king.  Suddenly  a  rocket  sprang  up,  as  a  single 
red  star — trembled  in  the  air,  and  vanished. 

"  What  r  murmured  the  Outlaw ;  "  danger 
also  in  that  quarter  !"  He  paused,  uncertain 
which  path  to  pursue :  the  elevation  he  stood 
upon  enabled  him  to  behold  the  hut  where 
Rosalind  had  been  left,  and  he  almost  thought 
of  returning  to  the  cottage;  to  do  so  he  must 
have  retraced  his  steps  through  the  low  brush- 
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wood  he  had  quitted,  and  this  he  did  not  con- 
sider a  very  safe  course,  as  murder  skulks  in 
hedge-rows  when  it  dares  not  walk  in  the  clear 
forest  glades.  As  he  paused,  he  felt  something 
brush  rudely  by  him,  and,  looking  down,  saw 
Sir  Everard  Sydney's  old  hound,  who,  satisfied 
with  rousing  his  attention,  stood  silently  and 
calmly  by  his  side,  as  if  resolved  to  accompany 
his  wanderings.  At  any  other  time,  perhaps, 
the  Outlaw  might  have  deemed  even  the  so- 
ciety of  that  poor  brute  obtrusive ;  but  there 
was  something  so  well-timed  in  his  appearance, 
in  the  firm  yet  gentle  manner  with  which  he 
claimed  companionship  in  the  silence  and  dan- 
ger of  the  forest,  beset  as  it  was  by  the  emis- 
saries of  James,  that  he  was  welcomed  by  a 
caress,  seldom  bestowed  upon  any  living  thing. 
The  creature  knew  him  well,  and  extended  his 
fealty  from  his  master  to  his  master's  friend  ; 
it  was  a  sort  of  compact,  entered  into  without 
word  or  sign,  and  yet  perfectly  understood ;  the 
dog  pressed  more  closely  to  the  Outlaw''s  side, 
as  if  ready  and  willing  to  aid  him  in  any  trial. 
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The  wanderer's  eye  glanced  occasionally  from 
the  cottage  to  the  heavens,  taking  in  the  vast 
arch  within  his  gaze,  when  suddenly  another 
red  light  sprang  into  the  air,  and  disappeared 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  first. 

"  There  is  danger,"  he  murmured,  "  and 
nearer  too  than  I  anticipated  :   but  where  ?" 

The  dog  uttered  a  low  faint  growl,  as  if  in  re- 
ply, but  did  not  move :  the  Outlaw  looked  closely 
down  to  perceive  the  direction  of  his  eye,  and 
he  saw  that  it  was  fixed  upon  a  covert  about  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  left  on  the  declivity.  He 
knew  that  he  was  standing  in  a  most  disad- 
vantageous position,  a  mark  for  any  murderous 
rifle,  as  the  moon  shone  full  upon  him  ;  and, 
moreover,  he  was  undisguised  by  cloak  or  pil- 
grim'*s  hat,  or  anything  to  render  his  identity 
doubtful.  The  watchful  brute  again  snifi'ed 
and  muttered,  and  commenced  scraping  the 
ground  in  his  impatience,  stretching  his  feet 
forward,  drawing  back  his  head,  and  crouch- 
ing as  if  to  spring ;  then  touching  the  earth 
with   his  bowed   chest,    and   drawing  his   lips 
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from  off  his  worn  fangs.  From  his  movements 
the  Outlaw  concluded  that  an  enemy  was  near ; 
his  right  hand  had  already  withdrawn  his 
sword  from  its  scabhard,  and  his  left  grasped 
his  pistol.  Without  appearing  to  retreat,  he 
drew  close  to  one  of  the  noble  forest-oaks, 
and  stood  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
copse,  while  his  body  was  concealed  by  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  ;  he  had  hardly  changed  his 
position,  had  certainly  not  gained  time  to  place 
himself  as  he  intended,  when  a  bullet  cut  the 
air  beside  him,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  sol- 
dier sprang  towards  him  from  out  the  thicket. 

And  here  the  sagacity — instinct — call  it  what 
you  will — of  the  noble  dog,  shone  forth  with  all 
the  boasted  superiority  of  reason  ;  he  flew  at  and 
fastened  on  the  murderer,  and,  while  hanging 
to  his  throat,  the  Outlaw  had  time  to  whistle  a 
shrill  note,  which  rang  amid  the  trees  like  the 
call  of  a  wild  bird  ;  his  finger  was  on  the 
trigger  of  his  pistol,  but  he  could  not  fire  with- 
out destroying  his  shaggy  friend,  and  this  he 
was  too  grateful,   as  well  as   too  wise,   to  at- 
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tempt.  Within  a  briefer  space  than  one  could 
draw  a  second  breath,  he  had  closed  with  his 
assailant ;  and  the  dog  couched  panting  upon 
the  ground,  collecting  his  energies  for  another 
spring.  It  could  not  be  called  a  fair  trial  of 
strength  or  power,  for  the  assassin  is  ever 
cowardly  ;  no  matter  what  his  incentive  may  be 
to  destroy  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  there 
is  something  so  base  in  the  attempt,  that  hu- 
man nature  shrinks  from  itself  even  in  the 
act  that  is  dictated  by  its  own  sin  :  then  his 
strength  had  been  somewhat  shaken  by  Brano's 
wolfish  attack ;  and,  in  the  very  midst  of  that, 
he  was  assailed  by  the  man  he  had  crept  and 
cringed  to  murder. 

Still  it  was  a  fierce  struggle :  the  Outlaw's 
firm  and  unyielding  figure,  tough  and  mus- 
cular, had  not  yet  greatly  declined  in  strength, 
though  its  agility  had  departed  with  his  youth. 
The  bravo's  lissom  form  twisted  and  recovered 
itself  as  a  constrictor  of  the  African  forest 
twines  its  death-grasp  round  the  brave  and 
determined  lion.     Now  upright,  opposing  his 
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thews  and  sinews  to  the  onset  of  his  rigid 
antagonist,  who,  with  firm-set  teeth  and  every 
muscle  tightened,  increased  his  exertions  and 
stood  his  ground  without  losing  an  inch  of 
his  advantage.  Suddenly  the  soldier  sprang 
round,  and  endeavoured  to  trip  him  from  his 
position  ;  but  as  easily  could  he  have  uprooted 
the  oak  beneath  which  they  stood.  The  Out- 
law laughed  a  fierce  laugh,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  position  he  had  lost,  cast  him  from 
him  on  the  sward,  as  a  man  flings  away  what 
is  at  once  loathsome  and  dangerous.  While 
he  lay  grovelling  on  the  ground,  his  adversary 
snatched  his  sword  and  plunged  wildly  at  his 
fallen  foe ;  so  desperately  did  he  strike,  that 
the  weapon  shivered  in  the  earth,  for  the 
shadow  of  night  deceived  his  aim,  and  he 
stabbed  wide  of  his  mark.  Apparently  he  was 
ashamed  of  this  whirlwind  violence,  for  he 
muttered  a  word  of  prayer  while  drawing  his 
pistol  from  his  belt.  Again  the  dog  joined 
in  the  deadly  feud,  and  again  grasped  the 
throat  of  the  enemy  of  his  friend.     The  Out- 
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law  sank  upon  his  knees  on  the  soldier's 
heaving  chest ;  and  thrusting  Brano  from  his 
prey,  while  the  victim  distinctly  heard  the 
pistol  click  at  his  ear,  exclaimed,  "  Call  once 
upon  the  Lord  for  pardon — -judgment  is 
come  V  The  eyeballs  of  the  wretch  glared 
as  he  looked  wildly  round  him  for  succour; 
his  lips  parted  fearfully,  and  he  motioned  with 
his  hands  for  mercy. 

At  the  very  moment  of  his  uttering  these 
words,  a  female  glided  from  the  thicket,  and, 
catching  the  chain  which  suspended  the  Out- 
law's whistle  round  his  neck,  flung  it  over  her 
own,  and  repeated  the  peculiar  call  he  had 
used  on  first  discovering  his  foe.  She  clapped 
her  hands  with  wild  delight  at  the  sound,  and 
danced  and  sprang  into  another  covert,  repeat- 
ing the  note,  which  had  hardly  died  upon  the 
midnight  air  when  she  re-awoke  its  echoes  far 
through  the  forest  glades. 

"  Pray  I"  said  the  Outlaw  in  his  deep  low 
voice,  while  the  dog  remained  by  his  side, 
ready  to  spring  at  the  soldier's  slightest  move- 
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ment.  It  is  hard  to  pray  to  God  with  violent 
and  certain  death  staring  us  in  the  face,  and 
that  violent  death  about  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
hand  of  man.  We  see  so  evidently  that  the 
power  is  with  our  fellow  mortal,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  look  beyond  the  present  and  cer- 
tain destruction,  which  hangs  like  the  fabled 
sword  above  our  head.  "  Pray  not  to  me, 
but  to  the  Lord,"  again  repeated  the  Outlaw ; 
but,  as  he  spoke,  there  was  a  rush  amid  the 
brushwood  as  of  a  sharp  wind,  and  his  arms 
were  forcibly  pinioned  from  behind,  while  a 
party  of  soldiers  joined  in  the  shout  "  Long 
live  King  James  !" 

The  prostrate  soldier  was  dragged  up  by 
his  deliverers :  but  his  first  act  after  his 
rescue  was  one  neither  of  thankfulness  nor 
mercy  ;  he  flew  at  a  comrade  who  had  stepped 
somewhat  forward,  and  shaking  him  violently 
by  the  collar,  exclaimed, 

"  You  cowardly  scoundrel !  to  leave  me  in 
the  jaws  of  death  while  you  lay  beneath 
yonder   tree  —  I    could  see   your   cap   glitter. 
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You    shall    never     serve     me    thus    again  — 
never  I"" 

"  Hands  off,  Snap'em,'*'  interposed  another ; 
"  Bill 's  a  good  fellow  on  a  march,  a  capital 
fellow  at  a  sirloin  —  swears  an  oath  like  a  man 
who  fears  neither  God  nor  devil,  and  at  pillage 
or  revel  is  the  devil  himself.  Nay,  let  him 
go  ;  there 's  some  men  have  a  terror  of  one 
thing,  some  of  another,  and  Bill's  mother  was 
frightened  with  gunpowder,  so  he  can't  abide 
the  smell  of  it — that's  all. 

"  Hullo,  Bill,"  said  a  third,  looking  up  from 
his  employment,  which  was  that  of  twisting 
a  rope  strongly  round  the  Outlaw's  arms; 
"  Hullo,  Bill ;  stand  up  like  a  man  !  Why, 
what  dost  mean  by  staggering  like  a  drunk- 
ard r 

"  Snap'em,  my  cove  !  you  've  been  over  hard 
with  the  boy  ;  why,  if  he  didn't  come  to  help 
thee,  he  brought  us  here ;  and  thee  an't  dead, 
man  !  and  this  chap 's  safe." 

"  Safe !"  repeated  the  sergeant ;  .  "  ay,  safe 
at  last ;"  and  his  malignant  eye  rested  upon  the 
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upright  and  dignified  figure  of  the  man  he  had 
pursued  with  such  bitter  enmity.  "  Safe  !  but 
what  is  that  to  me  ?"" 

"  What  is  that  to  thee !"  repeated  the  first 
speaker.  "  I  tell  thee  what  it  is, — a  bag  of  gold 
amongst  us,  a  gold  piece  for  every  drop  of 
blood  that  stains  his  scaffold  !" 

"  Scaffold  !"'  growled  the  sergeant;  "scaffold!" 
take  men  there,  not  carrion.  I  vow  to  God  and 
the  Virgin  that  he  shall  be  hung  upon  this  tree ; 

and  then But  why  hang  him  ?  it  is  long 

since  we  had  a  turn  at  Colonel  Kirke^s  play — let 
us  pike  him  on  the  spot, — a  head  will  trouble 
us  less  on  its  journey  to  Hounslow,  when  it 
hasn*t  a  live  tongue  in  its  chaps ;  the  reward 
will  be  all  the  same.  Let  us  declare  that  we 
could  not  take  him  alive.  Who  need  say  No  to 
that .?" 

"  Not  I,"  replied  the  cowardly  ruffian  who 
followed,  now  that  the  danger  was  passed,  in 
his  patron's  track — "  not  I.'"" 

"  Not  you,  accursed  snake  !*"  echoed  that 
same  patron.     "  You  !  you  would  feed  on  dead 
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rats  sooner  than  kill  live  game,  because  of  the 
danger.  If  you  attempt  to  put  a  stab  or  a  bul- 
let in  him,  I'll  hang  you  on  the  next  tree ;  back 
to  your  kennel,  cur !  back,  I  say,  or  by  the 
Lord !" 

"  I  'm  not  over  nice,'"*  interrupted  a  grey- 
headed soldier ;  "  but  it  strikes  me,  somehow, 
that  if  we  shoots  this  here  man  without  orders, 
it 's  very  like  a  murder  I" 

"Murder!  there's  no  sich  a  thing  as  mur- 
der in  killing  a  heretic,  that  ever  I  heard 
of.  You  must  be  mad  —  to  talk  of  murder, 
indeed  !"  said  another,  who  had  the  coveting  of 
blood  stamped  upon  his  brow. 

"  Besides,"  continued  the  sergeant,  ''  he  has 
escaped  so  often  :  he  is  known  to  have  dealings 
in  the  black  art,  that  he  may  change  into  a 
beast,  or  a  bat,  or  a !" 

"  Cross  yerself  like  a  good  catholic,  when 
you  speak  of  such  like,"  interrupted  a  fourth. 
"  You  've  no  religion  in  you,  Snap'em."  The 
sergeant  did  cross  himself,  but  he  sneered  also, 
though  the   sneer   was   not   observed,  for  the 
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night  shadows  were  darkening  as  the  Outlaw's 
doom  was  decided  on.  The  debate  between 
the  soldiers  as  to  whether  the  unfortunate  man 
should  be  conveyed  to  head-quarters,  or  dis- 
patched upon  the  spot,  was  merely  a  calculation 
of  which,  in  the  first  place,  wDuld  obtain  most 
money,  and,  in  the  second,  be  attended  by  least 
risk.  The  living  Outlaw  would  certainly  be 
the  most  valuable,  and  upon  that  they  conferred 
loudly  before  him  :  but  the  chances  of  escape ; 
the  more  than  chance,  the  certainty,  that  a 
rescue  would  be  attempted — for  they  did  not 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  fire  was  the  re- 
sult of  chance — was  whispered  of  by  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  had  arrived  just  in  time 
to  save  the  sergeant'^s  life.  No  tiger  ever 
more  earnestly  desired  to  lap  an  Indian's  blood, 
than  he  to  immolate  his  prisoner ;  and,  as  with 
drawn  weapon  he  was  in  the  act  of  rushing 
upon  his  prey,  in  an  instant,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  the  band  was  surrounded  by  forest- 
ers, and  some  of  those  whom  we  encountered 
in  the  woodland  haunt. 
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The  sergeant,  however,  was  intent  upon 
destruction ;  he  was  wound  up  to  that  pitch 
of  revenge  which  rendered  him  careless  of 
his  own  fate  so  that  his  purpose  was  ac- 
complished ;  and  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
could  have  preserved  the  Outlaw,  had  it  not 
been  the  will  of  the  Almighty  to  work  his 
deliverance  by  the  feeble  hands  of  the  half 
frantic  girl  who  had  so  boldly  sounded  through 
the  forest  the  call  to  his  friends.  It  seems  as 
though  the  foolish  are  sometimes  gifted  with  an 
instinct  which  more  than  compensates  for  their 
natural  weakness.  Delighted  at  the  commotion 
she  had  excited,  and  knowing  that  some  (poor 
thing !)  whom  she  had  loved,  and  still  loved  all 
too  dearly,  took  interest  in  the  renewed  alarm, 
she  stole  unperceived  back  to  the  spot ;  and  see- 
ing the  Outlaw,  whom  she  had  been  taught  to 
regard  with  superstitious  veneration,  tied  under 
the  same  tree  where  she  had  left  him  kneeling 
on  his  adversary's  breast,  she  dexterously  cut 
the  cords,  even  before  the  foresters  sprang 
upon  the  soldiers,  and  then  bounded  from  the 
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strife,  thus  giving  him  liberty  which  she  knew 
he  would  use  to  his  advantage. 

The  times  were  those  of  superstition,  and  the 
King  who  governed  England  was  a  believer  in 
supernatural  agency  —  not  a  fancier,  one  of 
those  whose  hearts  incline  while  their  heads 
rebel  against  such  faith  — but  an  out-and- 
out  believer.  And,  moreover,  it  was  a  period 
when  the  people  took  the  tone  of  their  minds 
and  manners  from  the  court.  The  Outlaw 
himself  was  hardly  conscious  how  the  release 
had  been  effected,  but  he  felt  the  slavish  cords 
fall  from  his  wrists ;  he  saw  familiar  faces 
through  the  dim  shadows  of  night;  and  he 
sprang  free  as  a  forest  stream  into  the  moon- 
light that  had  just  burst  from  beneath  a  cloud. 

The  sergeant  stopped  in  his  course  when  he 
saw  his  enemy  at  liberty,  astonished  at  the 
miracle  !  The  pause,  momentary  as  it  was, 
was  fatal,  for  the  blow  of  a  forester''s  axe 
levelled  him  with  the  earth  ;  and  now  the  me. 
lee  became  general  —  English  against  English, 
in    the    strife    of    deadly    death.      Stout    Sir 
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Patrick  Hume,  who,  wise  in  council,  and 
foremost  with  his  jest  in  gallant  company, 
was  brave  and  earnest  in  the  fray,  came 
boldly  to  the  side  of  his  friend,  who  had 
already  snatched  a  weapon  from  one  of  the 
woodland  rangers,  always  provided  richly  in 
the  way  of  defence. 

"  I  am  here,"  he  whispered,  "be  not  cast 
down.'"* 

At  first,  words  were  mingled  with  the  strife, 
—  oaths,  execrations,  and  the  muttered  passes 
of  the  opposing  parties ;  but,  as  death  became 
more  general,  the  silence  grew  intense,  dis- 
turbed only  by  the  reports  of  pistol  or  rifle, 
or  the  crackling  of  the  underwood  when  body 
after  body  fell  heavily  to  rise  no  more.  The 
Outlaw  himself  was  like  the  destroying  angel, 
fierce  and  terrible  ;  the  blood  which  had 
curdled  and  frozen  round  his  heart  as  he  stood 
expecting  an  ignominious  death,  now  rushed 
madly  to  his  brain,  and,  as  the  deadly  cha- 
racter of  the  fray  increased,  his  strength 
gained  fresh  impetus  by  every  blow  he  struck  : 
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—  it  was  the  awful  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  one 
that  did  not  pass  away. 

"  They  are  nearly  all  destroyed  or  dis- 
persed," said  Sir  Patrick,  grasping  his  arm  ; 
"  and  let  us  use  what  leisure  we  can  com- 
mand, for  there  are  troops  around  us,  and 
at  the  ports  the  landing  is  so  fully  looked 
for,  that,  if  again  met,  our  lives  are  not  worth 
a  baubee.  Come  along,  and  leave  the  foresters 
to  finish  the  fight."" 

"  Behold,  the  Lord  has  delivered  the  papists 
into  my  hand  —  to  cut  down,  to  avenge,  and 
to  destroy  !"  he  replied,  fanaticism  banishing 
every  anticipation  of  personal  danger. 

"  And  has  also,"  said  Sir  Patrick,  "  pointed 
out  the  way  of  escape.  Which  will  most 
serve  the  cause, — remaining  here  to  act  chief 
butcher  to  a  parcel  of  poor  devils  of  soldiers, 
who  only  perform  their  duty, —  or  hastening  to 
where  you  can  overthrow  those  whose  deeds 
are  high  and  evil  ?  Why,  in  two  hours  the 
whole  country  will  be  up  in  arms  !" 

It  was  the  only  argument  he  could  use  with 
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effect,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  on 
their  way.  Suddenly  the  Outlaw  stopped,  and 
exclaimed, 

"  The  dog  !" 

"  Dog !"  repeated  Sir  Patrick.  "  What 
dog.P^' 

"  Sir  Everard's,"  he  replied  ;  "  Sir  Eve- 
rard'^s  noble  dog;  had  it  not  been  for  him,  I 
should  have  been  murdered  in  cold  blood.  I 
must  go  back  for  him." 

"  You  are  sheer  mad,"  said  Sir  Patrick, 
"  to  talk  thus  of  dogs,  when  you  have  only 
just  escaped  a  dog''s  death  ;  nay,  if  you  must, 
I  will  with  you." 

**  Who  but  a  dog  would  have  so  risked  for 
me  .''"  answered  the  Outlaw. 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  his  friend,  gruffly  ; 
then  muttered  to  himself —  "  It  is  ill  sitting  on 
the  back  of  a  whirlwind."  But  they  were 
spared  the  peril  of  returning ;  for  the  sagacious 
brute,  aware  doubtless  that  the  danger  was 
not  over,  followed  close  in  their  path. 

"  We  must  get  rid  of  him,  somehow,  before 
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morning/'  said  Sir  Patrick  ;  "  it  will  never  do 
to  be  tracked  by  Sir  Everard's  dog,  however 
noble  he  may  be." 

"  True;  I  will  have  him  sent  to  Sydney 
Pleasance." 

"  Trust  him  to  mad  Ciss,  who  played  the 
heroine  so  well  to-night ;  she  will  meet  us.  Til 
bet  a  score,  at  three  !'^ 

"  God,  I  thank  thee  !"  returned  the  enthu- 
siast, as  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  inspecting 
his  pistols,  and  casting  his  sword  over  his  left 
shoulder  to  hold  it  ready  for  assault;—"  God,  I 
thank  thee  !  for  thou  workest  wonders  by  the 
breath  of  thy  nostrils  !  A  dumb  brute,  and  a 
wild  witless  girl,  whose  heart  is  over-eaten 
with  the  leprosy  of  sin  —  these  have  been  thy 
ministers  !" 

"  Speak  not  so  loud,'"*  whispered  his  cautious 
companion;  "speak  not  so  loud;  and  as  to 
poor  Ciss,  I  dare  say  her  heart  is  as  clean  as 
many  that  beat  beneath  a  silken  bodice." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


For  some  the  world  must  have,  on  whom  to  lay 
The  heavy  burden  of  reproacli  and  blame ; 

Against  whose  deeds  th'  afflicted  may  inveigh 
As  th'  only  authors  whence  destruction  came  : 

When  yet,  perhaps,  'twas  not  in  them  to  stay 
The  current  of  that  stream,  nor  help  the  same  ; 

But,  living  in  the  eye  of  action  so. 

Not  hind'ring  it,  are  thought  to  draw  on  woe. 

Daniel. 

Drear  and  disastrous  enough  had  been  Sir 
Everard's  journey  to  London.  Where  the 
country  was  not  up  in  open  and  determined 
arras,  either  for  or  against  one  of  the  rival 
princes,  it  was  alive  with  suspicion  :  women 
grouped  with  their  husbands  and  neighbours 
in  the  streets  of  the  towns,  anxious  to  tell  or 
hear   some   new    thing.      Faces   were   pressed 
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against  the  cottage  window,  as  every  carriage 
or  horseman  passed  along  the  village  ways  ;  a 
busy  number  assembled  at  the  doors  of  the 
rural  inns  or  still  more  rural  smithies,  and 
discussed  the  topics  touched  upon  in  some 
town  paper,  which  one,  more  learned  than  his 
fellows,  was  clever  enough  to  spell  through. 
The  children  of  the  hamlets  had  ceased  to  play 
upon  the  green  ;  and  their  companions,  the  vil- 
lage curs,  sat  gravely  in  the  sunshine,  barking 
occasionally  with  much  acrimony  as  the  sol- 
diers marched,  generally  in  large  detachments, 
along  the  roads  ;  until,  at  last,  the  poor  ani- 
mals got  either  so  soundly  drubbed  or  loudly 
cursed  for  their  fidelity,  that  they  learnt  the 
better  part  of  wisdom,  and  accordingly  per- 
mitted their  enemies  to  come  and  go  with  no 
greater  indications  of  displeasure  than  a  cho- 
rus of  suppressed  growls.  Sir  Everard  thought 
he  had  never  traversed  the  country  when  it 
appeared  to  so  much  disadvantage  :  the  very 
birds  had  departed  from  the  hedgerows;  and 
every  town    displayed    active  preparations  for 
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war.  The  drum  and  fife  sent  forth  notes  of 
tumult  along  the  streets,  and  children  made 
toys  of  trumpets. 

Alas  for  the  evils  of  civil  war  !  when  friend 
arms  against  friend,  and  brother  against  bro- 
ther. When  the  demon  brings  with  him  a 
tenfold  curse,  converting  that  which  is  at  all 
times  terrible  into  a  hideous  horror,  by  which 
neither  honour,  glory,  nor  safety,  is  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  in  which  the  victor  must  deplore  the 
victory  that  shows  him  long-loved  and  familiar 
faces  hacked  by  the  swords  that  perchance 
the  dead  had  presented  as  memorial-gifts  of 
affection  to  the  living. 

Such  events  are  now  happily  but  matters  of 
history,  in  England  :  may  they  continue  only 
such  to  the  end  of  time  ! 

On  his  father's  arrest,  Basil  had  set  forward 
to  the  King ;  and  Cuthbert  Raymond  loved 
too  dearly  the  interests  of  his  friend  to  suffer 
him  to  go  alone.  Lady  Sydney,  having  made 
the  proper  and  necessary  effort  to  accompany 
her  husband,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  and 
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remained  at  Sydney  Pleasance.  Having  done 
what  beseemed  her,  she  betook  herself  to 
prayer  and  fasting,  from  which  she  was 
aroused  by  Father  Frank,  conveying  the  in- 
telligence that  Rosalind  and  her  nurse  had 
positively  absconded  from  St.  Mary's  priory. 
This  so  completely  amazed  her,  that  the  day 
following  Rosalind's  adventure,  although  in- 
formed that  a  fire  still  raged  amongst  the 
brushwood  and  fern  of  the  forest,  she  was 
nothing  deterred  from  visiting  St.  Mary's  her- 
self. Here  she  remained  privately  two  days, 
during  which  no  trace  could  be  discovered  of 
the  fugitives :  but  on  her  return  to  Sydney 
Pleasance  she  was  not  alone ;  Margaret  Ray- 
mond, the  avowed  friend  of  poor  Rosalind, 
was  with  her.  This  young  lady  had  managed 
so  skilfully,  during  the  hour  that  Lady  Sydney 
examined  her  touching  Rosalind's  habits  and 
escape,  that  she  caught  the  mother  of  Basil  Syd- 
ney in  her  toils,  and  so  charmed  her,  that  the 
abbess  was  induced  to  consent  that  Margaret 
should  spend  a  few  weeks  at  Sydney  Pleasance- 
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If  we  are  served,  and  have  not  the  innate 
feeling  which  prompts  an  honest  mind  to  re- 
turn a  free  benefit  seven-fold,  we  become 
anxious  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  the 
good,  and  work  up  our  feelings  to  believe  we 
have  been  injured  —  our  pride  rebels,  if  our 
gratitude  do  not  overwhelm  it ;  and  thus  it 
is  that  a  benevolent  man  ought  to  reckon  upon 
two  stabs  where  he  deserves  three  kisses  ;  and 
yet  to  receive  even  thanks  once  for  five  times 
of  service  is  more  than  a  wise  man  expects. 

Margaret  Raymond  felt  she  had  injured 
Rosalind  Sydney ;  and  as  her  mind  was  wicked, 
not  weak,  she  hated  what  she  injured.  Rosa- 
lind had  little  to  bestow  in  the  way  of  gifts, 
yet  had  Margaret  much  to  be  grateful  for  ;  for 
Rosalind  had  given  her  the  rich  pearl  of  her 
friendship,  set  in  the  fine  gold  of  disinterested 
zeal :  nay,  so  perfectly  did  the  unsophisticated 
girl  rely  upon  her  honour,  that  she  wrote  a 
letter,  explaining  the  cause  of  her  absence, 
and  stating  why  and  how  she  was  departing. 
This   confession  (as    Alice   called   it)   she  en- 
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trusted  to  her  nurse  to  deliver;  but  the  wo- 
man had  about  her  that  Irish  shrewdness 
which  enabled  her  to  read  Margaret's  cha- 
racter with  an  exactness  that  would  have  as- 
tonished even  Lady  Sydney,  who  piqued  her- 
self upon  prying  into  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart.  Alice  proved  her  wisdom  by  commit- 
ting the  letter  to  the  flames  instead  of  forward- 
ing it  to  its  destination,  and  thus  enabled 
Rosalind  to  escape  in  safety  from  the  priory. 

Margaret  had  another  reason,  too,  for  hating 
her  poor  companion  ;  she  was,  although  un- 
consciously, her  rival.  It  needed  not  either  the 
intercourse  of  long  and  constant  friendship,  or 
the  knowledge  of  excellence,  to  create  a  warm, 
a  passionate  feeling,  in  the  ill-regulated  bosom 
of  the  youthful  Margaret.  She  had  heard  so 
much  of  Basil  Sydney  before  she  saw  him — 
of  his  wisdom,  his  bravery,  and  his  beauty, 
that  she  was  prepared  to  love  him  — she  did 
love  him,  before  they  met.  She  had  heard  of 
his  possessions  also;  but  we  must  do  her  jus- 
tice— proud,  ardent,  revengeful,  and  ambitious 
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she  certainly  was,  but  she  was  not  mercenary ; 
she  coveted  to  preside  over  the  honours  of  the 
house  of  Sydney,  but  she  cared  not  for  its 
gold. 

When  first  she  became  acquainted  with 
Rosalind,  she  almost  wished  that  the  ban 
of  dishonourable  birth  had  not  rested  upon 
her,  for  then  she  might  have  called  her 
"  sister."  Her  brother,  too,  had  told  her  how 
much,  how  truly  he  admired  her  friend  ;  but 
she  saw  there  was  another  who  admired,  who 
had  eyes,  and  ears,  and  heart,  and  feeling  but 
for  Rosalind.  She  looked  upon  the  blooming 
cheek,  the  ripe  but  childish  lip,  the  white 
fair  brow,  the  sunny  hair,  and  heard  the 
tones  that  almost  laughed  in  their  soft  music ; 
and  vowed  a  bitter  oath,  that,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  her  soul,  she  would  mar  the  lives,  if  she 
could  not  obliterate  the  loves,  of  these  two 
cousins.  She  sought  not  —  as  youth  generally 
seeks  to  reason  itself  into  the  belief  that  the 
sin  it  intends  is  not  sin ;  far  from  it,  she 
knew  it  was  sin  she  purposed,— sin  deep  and 
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deadly;  but  such  was  the  power  of  her  jealousy, 
that  she  resolved  to  perpetrate  all  that  was 
necessary  to  destroy  her  rival :  she  was  un- 
dismayed, she  stood,  like  Satan,  unappalled, 
looking  into  the  depth  of  her  own  hell,  and 
saying — "  If  heaven  forsake  me,  here  will  I 
triumph.'' 

She  was  now,  to  all  appearance,  in  a  fair 
way  of  achieving  her  object :  Rosalind  had 
disappeared  from  the  convent,  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent construction  had  been  put  upon  her  flight 
from  that  which  was  the  true  one;  she  was 
painted  to  Lady  Sydney  as  a  willing  wanton, 
abandoning  what  was  holy  to  practise  what 
was  vile ;  and  Margaret  did  not  fail  to  convey 
the  information  with  a  proper  portion  of  re- 
grets, a  due  quantity  of  assertions  that  her 
dear  friend  was  incapable  of  such  conduct ; 
that  matters  bore  an  unpleasing  aspect,  but  that 
she  was  convinced — she  hoped — she  trusted — 
she  believed  —  there  was  nothing  wrong  —  one 
who  had  contemplated  virtue  in  such  perfec- 
tion in  the  Lady  Sydney  could  not  be  aban- 
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doned ;  she  had  read  of  such,  but  she  did  not, 
could  not  credit  the  tales  were  truth.  With 
such  excuses  is  scandal  ever  seasoned,  and 
by  such  is  it  made  most  palatable  to  those 
who  desire  it  as  their  daily  food.  Alas  !  the 
principle  has-  not  lessened  its  influence  since 
the  year  of  grace  16*88. 

Miss  Raymond  would  have  dreaded,  in  her 
jealousy,  that  Rosalind  had  fled  to  her  cousin, 
had  it  not  been  for  her  certainty  of  the  delicate 
purity  of  mind  and  conduct  which  pervaded 
all  the  actions  of  the  gentle  girl.  Margaret, 
whose  cunning  far  exceeded  her  years,  had 
tried  her  upon  every  point,  and  scrutinized 
her  weaknesses  with  a  skill  that  would  have 
done  what  attorneys  and  their  clerks  deem 
"  honour"  to  any  practised  lawyer,  who  brazens 
out  the  truth,  and  banishes  integrity  from  the 
courts  where  Justice  is  too  often  an  outcast  — 
and  where  revels  the  usurper — Law  !  But  all 
her  skill  was  wasted  :  Rosalind,  guileless  of  all 
plots,  all  plans,  all  thoughts  of  evil,  loved 
truth  for  its  own  sake ;  and  Margaret  was  almost 
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tempted  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  her 
beautiful  friend  was  either  a  fool  or  a  greater 
knave  than  herself. 

At  any  other  time  Rosalind's  absconding 
would  have  caused  a  terrible  commotion  at 
St.  Mary's;  but  now,  matters  were  changed. 
They  had  important  affairs  connected  with 
their  own  well-doing  to  attend  to ;  and  Lady 
Mary  Powis,  whose  foreign  connexions  enabled 
her  to  ascertain  more  fully  what  was  really 
going  forward  beyond  seas,  saw  what  she 
dreaded  to  believe,  that  the  influence  of  James 
was  not  only  on  the  wane,  but  galloping  down 
hill  as  fast  as  it  could  gallop :  she  therefore 
transferred  the  jewels  and  money  of  the  con- 
vent to  France,  resolving  to  take  refuge  there 
with  her  ladies  the  moment  that  Protestant 
ascendency  had  obtained  the  victory  she  sor- 
rowingly  anticipated  for  it. 

There  has  ever  appeared  to  us  a  singular 
cruelty  in  the  destruction  of  religious  houses, 
where  hundreds  of  excellent,  well-minded,  and 
holy  women  find  occupation  and  repose.     The 
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usefulness,  the  unobtrusive  but  self-denying 
benevolence  of  their  purposes,  their  true  piety, 
grounded  in  what  we  call  error,  but  what  they 
believe  fitting  and  correct,  ought  to  protect 
them  in  perilous  times.  If  we  shine  in  the 
brightness  of  a  more  purified  light,  it  ought  to 
teach  us  to  be  the  more  kindly  disposed  to- 
wards those  we  believe  otherwise :  we  should 
leave  the  dispersing  and  the  uprooting  to  the 
Lord.  The  prayer  of  the  powerful  ought  ever 
to  be  :  —  *'  Put  away  from  me  a  persecuting 
spirit  !" 

We  have  left  Rosalind  Sydney  for  too  long 
a  time ;  but  we  return  to  her  now  with  the 
eye  and  feeling  of  one  who  has  wandered  amid 
dangers  —  where  Nature  triumphs  in  the  dis- 
play of  rocks  and  torrents  ;  where  the  traveller 
is  bewildered  by  grandeur,  and  trembles  while 
admiring  the  magnificence  whose  origin  he  can- 
not comprehend  ;  where,  weary  of  forests,  and 
deaf  from  the  cataract's  thunder,  he  turns  with 
longing  eyes  and  a  beating  heart  to  the  calm 
and  silver  stream,  to  the  green  meadows  and 
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fragrant  pastures,  where  the  willow  weeps  over 
violets,  and  the  rose  flings  its  perfume  into  the 
lattice,  — where  Hope  and  Love  dwell  together 
as  one. 

When  Rosalind  awoke  and  found  herself  alone 
with  her  nurse,  she  again  implored  her  by  every 
argument  in  her  power  to  satisfy  or  to  destroy 
the  hopes  which  had  sprung  up  in  her  bosom. 
She  knelt  to  her,  but  it  was  in  vain.  At  first, 
Alice  was  moody  and  silent  ;  then,  as  Rosalind's 
importunities  increased,  she  grew  angry — 

"  You  torment  me,"'  she  replied,  "  about  the 
ravings  of  a  madman.  Could  you  not  see  he 
was  mad  ?  Did  he  not  look  for  a  mark  where 
there  was  none.''  —  my  darlint  you  are!  To 
find  or  fancy  everything  a  wild  man-of-the- 
woods  tells  ye,  and  then  to  turn  upon  me  ! 
What  interest,  avourneen,  would  I  have  to 
turn  ye  or  make  ye  anything  but  what  ye  war 
born  and  brought  up  —  anything  but  what  God 
made  ye — tell  me  that .?"" 

"  But  he  knew  my  father  :  — oh,  Alice,  only 
imagine  that  !     He  knew  mi/ father  !  —  he  was 
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his  friend  ! — they  loved  each  other  !  And  my 
mother  —  you  will  never  talk  to  me  of  my 
poor  mother,  Alice,  yet  I  know  I  should 
have  worshipped  her  !  A  mother''s  kiss  !  Alice, 
tell  me,  did  she  ever  kiss  me?  Alice,  Alice! 
without  —  even  under  this  window — I  saw  a 
hen  with  her  chicken  brood  ;  and,  as  we  en- 
tered, we  disturbed  her  from  her  nest :  and 
to  see  how  she  gathered  the  young  piping 
things  under  her  wings,  to  shield  them 
from  danger ;  and  how  they  looked  to  her 
for  protection  !  Alas  !  I  have  been  worse  off 
than  those  poor  forest  chicks  :  I  have  had  no 
mother  to  shelter  me  !  The  very  protection 
which  friends  afford  is  either  too  hot  or  too 
cold  for  a  young  nursling.  A  mother's  love  ! — 
it  tempers  all  things  justly.  And  if  she  sinned 
—  as  sinned  she  doubtless  did  —  why,  pun- 
ishment fell  sorely  on  her  for  that  sin.  Nay, 
Alice,  do  not  look  so  heavily ;  I  did  not  mean 
to  wound  you,  good  nurse;  you  were  all  to 
me  but  a  mother :  yet  that  one  little  word, 
how  vast   it  is! — how  deep  its  feelings!  —  how 
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wide  its  prospects! — all  but  a  mother!  I 
want  to  see  that  man  again,"  she  exclaimed, 
starting,  after  a  brief  pause,  from  the  rude 
couch  upon  which  she  had  thrown  herself; 
"  Alice,  think  you  the  forester''s  wife  knows 
where  he  is  ?*" 

Alice  Murrough  began  to  fear  that  her  young 
lady''s  wits  wandered,  and  she  sought  to  pacify 
her. 

"  Tell  me  the  truth,  Alice,*"  she  said,  looking 
earnestly  in  her  face  ;  "  tell  me  the  truth,  and 
then  I  will  be  pacified.  Remember,  if  you 
tamper  with  me  now,  you  destroy  all  ties  be- 
tween us  !  I  am  now  no  child ;  my  heart  is 
bursting,  and  my  temples  throbbing  —  but  / 
will  know  the  truth  r 

"  I  have  none  to  tell ;  be  easy,  darlint,  till  we 
reach  London ;  then,  indeed,  you  may  speak 
to  your  uncle." 

"  It  is  not  to  my  uncle — it  is  to  you,  Alice. 
What  could  my  uncle  know  that  I  know  not  ? 
he  is  too  candid  for  deception.  Alice  —  Alice, 
the  lie  is  stamped  upon  your  brow,  and  blackens 
on  your  lip." 
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How  long  Rosalind''s  expostulations  would 
have  continued,  or  what  effect  they  might  have 
produced,  we  know  not ;  for  suddenly  the 
shrill  whistle  we  have  already  recorded  was 
heard  through  the  cottage;  and  the  forester^s 
wife  was  calling  her  husband  to  arise.  There 
was  a  bustle  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  at  last 
the  matron  herself  put  her  close-capped  head 
into  their  little  chamber,  and  told  the  nurse  not 
to  be  frightened  if  there  was  a  scramble  up  the 
hill,  for  it  was  a  warning  of  danger  they  had 
heard ;  and  that  she  and  her  boy  had  better  get 
up,  as  they  might  soon  be  sent  a-foot.  The 
sense  of  danger,  the  anticipation  of  commotion, 
is  a  relief  to  a  mind  overwrought  by  domestic 
suffering;  and  Rosalind  felt  a  species  of  rest 
from  anxiety  when,  on  opening  the  little  case- 
ment, the  fresh  cool  air  of  midnight  bathed 
her  brows  with  their  refreshing  fragrance.  The 
watchful  hen,  whom  Rosalind  had  observed, 
was  awake,  and  uttered  the  low  sound  to  her 
chickens,  which  Nature  teaches  a  mother  to 
pacify  her  young.     There  was  a  rustling  amid 
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the  birds  that  nested  in  the  thatch,  as  if  they 
also  had  been  disturbed  by  the  noise  which 
sent  the  master  of  the  cottage  forth  with  his 
rifle.  Presently  the  whistle  sounded  near,  and 
then,  away — away — away — into  the  forest. 

'*The  devil's  in  the  wind,"'  said  the  forester's 
wife,  who  stood  outside  the  window,  anxious  to 
gather  the  sounds  of  night,  and  calculate  as  to 
their  cause.  "  The  devil's  in  the  wind,  or  Mad 
Ciss  has  blown  that  whistle.  Why,  what  could 
HE  be  about,  to  let  her  grasp  such  like — the 
wild  cat  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth  !" 

"  And  who  is  Mad  Ciss  ?"  inquired  Rosalind. 

*'It*s  easy  known  you're  strange  in  these 
parts,'*  replied  the  woman,  "  or,  boy  as  you  are, 
you  would  have  known  Mad  Ciss — pretty  Cicely 
Maynard,  the  flower  of  the  forest,  whose  beauty 
broke  half  the  hearts  in  the  parish,  and  crazed 
her  own  wits.  Heaven  save  my  child  from  beau- 
ty, say  I ;  though  there  be  some  who  call  her 
handsome ;  but  handsome  is  that  handsome  does. 
What  good  has  her  beauty  been  ?  —  why,  her 
curse  —  a  curse  to  herself  and  to  everv  one  who 
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loved  her.  And  now  she 's  taken  up  with  a  set  of 
mountebanks  or  morris-dancers,  and  goes  show- 
ing off,  not  fit  for  a  creditable  woman  to  talk  of, 
in  hose  and  buskin, — to  think  of  anything  of  a 
woman  ever  wearing  ought  but  a  stiff  petticoat, 
full,  and  modest.  Augh  !  it 's  easy  to  see 
what  popery  does.  Why,  they  do  say  that  in 
Rome,  the  great  pope  himself,  though  he  be  a 
man,  wears  petticoats ;  and  the  popish  women, 
leathers  like  our  men  !  I  knew  they  ''d  be  at 
it !"  she  continued,  as  the  flash  of  a  rifle  sparkled 
in  the  distance,  and  was  succeeded  by  another, 
and  another.  "  My  poor  Bob  !  but  he  '11  not  go 
too  deep  in  it,  I  know.  I  think  I  '11  creep  up 
a  little  way,  and  see  if  I  can  make  him  hear  me ;" 
and  away  she  went  into  the  covert,  leaving  Alice 
and  Rosalind  in  quiet  possession  of  the  hut. 
She  soon,  however,  returned,  and  trimmed  the 
fire,  and  prepared  food;  and  when  Rosalind 
timidly  inquired  if  "  she  could  tell  her  what 
had  chanced,'"*  she  replied,  that  doubtless  it  was 
some  of  those  who  had  got  scent  of  the  Outlaw. 
"  They  be  hard  times,"  she  added ;   "  people 
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can't  sleep  in  their  beds,  nor  eat  their  food,  nor 
live  like  Christians.  But  times  will  mend:" 
and  at  this  juncture  in  came  her  husband  with 
a  few  other  foresters  ;  some  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing, but  all  in  a  state  of  high  excitement.  Then 
was  the  story  rapidly  discussed  from  lip  to  lip, 
how  the  Outlaw  had  been  assaulted,  though  his 
friends  and  partisans  had  set  fire  to  the  brush- 
wood to  effect  a  diversion  in  his  favour ;  how 
red  lights  had  been  sent  up  to  warn  him ;  how 
the  devil  had  come  into  Ciss  along  with  her 
wits,  how  she  had  danced  through  the  forest 

like. a  will-o'-the-wisp;  and  how and  here 

they  spoke  lowly  and  reverently — how  they  be- 
lieved that  some  holy  power  had  loosened  the 
Outlaw's  bonds  ;  and  then,  how  he  fought  as 
with  a  sword  of  fire,  rather  than  an  arm  of  flesh. 
Then  they  talked  by  a  succession  of  signs, 
which  Rosalind  could  not  comprehend ;  but 
they  were  of  dangers  —  and  princes — and  ships 
— and  soldiers:  —  and  at  last  she  again  sunk 
into  a  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Believe  not  oaths,  nor  much-protesting  men ; 

Credit  no  vows,  nor  a  bewailing  song; 
Let  courtiers  swear,  forswear,  and  swear  again, 

The  heart  doth  live  ten  regions  from  the  tongue  : 
For  when  with  oaths  and  vows  they  make  you  tremble, 
Believe  them  least,  for  then  they  most  dissemble. 

Sylvester. 

"  Now  God  bless  the  boy,  bow  sound  he 
sleeps  !"  exclaimed  the  forester's  wife  the  next 
morning,  as  she  looked  upon  the  crimsoned 
cheek  and  pulpy  lip  of  the  disguised  maiden. 
Alice  Murrough,  who  had  been  long  awake, 
was  seated  by  her  side,  telling  over  her  rosary ; 
which,  however,  she  had  tact  enough  to  con- 
ceal on  her  entrance,  having  gathered,  from  the 
woman's  allusion  to  popery  the  night  before, 
her  opinion  thereon. 
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"  Is  the  lad  your  son?''  she  enquired,  peering 
into  her  face. 

"  The  crow  does  not  lay  dove's  eggs/'  re- 
plied Alice,  sharply,  "  nor  does  the  blackberry- 
bush  ripen  cherries." 

"  But  won't  you  wake  him  ?"  continued  the 
woman  ;  "  the  sun  is  high  :  and  they  do  say 
that  the  whole  forest  is  to  be  put  under  martial 
law,  which  my  husband  vows  is  a  terrible 
thing,  preventing  people  from  walking  or 
sleeping,  and  making  them  go  to  bed  by  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  as  they  used  in  some  king^s 
time — I  think  in  his  time  who  was  shot  by  an 
arrow  yonder  —  though  I  'm  not  sure." 

"  Let  the  child  sleep !  —  whisht,  woman, 
whisht,  and  let  the  child  sleep !"  interrupted 
Alice ;  "  sleep  strengthens  the  body  and  eases 
the  soul ;  and  the  crathur  is  foot-sore,  and 
half  dead,  worn  down  with  trouble:  let  him 
sleep  as  long  as  he  can,  a-lannan  !  —  and  may 
your  own  eyes  never  be  kept  open  by  tears !" 

''  Sleep  and  welcome,"  replied  the  woman,  at 
the  same    time  pinning  a  kerchief  as  a  blind 
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across  the  window.  "  Sleep  and  welcome,  as 
long  as  he  likes ;  and  God  bless  him  with  it  ! 
He  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  lad  I  loved  when 
I  was  young,  not  my  present  Jo  —  but  an- 
other, who  was  all  too  good  for  this  world,  and 
died,  poor  youth  !  when  he  was  just  eighteen.'*'' 

The  sun-burnt  and  rugged  features  of  the 
forester's  wife  relaxed  as  she  looked  upon 
Rosalind,  and  the  tears  that  rose  to  her  eyes 
prevented  her  seeing  the  look  of  scorn  with 
which  Alice  regarded  her. 

The  nurse  resumed  her  beads,  and  jabbered 
prayer  after  prayer  upon  the  sparkling  glass  or 
sober  jet  that  passed  through  her  fingers.  O 
consolatory  but  perilous  faith  that  supposes 
such  easy  sacrifices  can  atone  for  a  life''s  sin  ! 

"  God  bless  the  child,  how  she  sleeps  !" 
murmured  Alice  at  last ;  "  what  a  beautiful 
sleep  !  just  as  she  used  upon  my  bosom  in  our 
own  country,  far  away  from  sin  and  sinners  ;  — 
but  no,  not  far  away  from  either.  Och  my 
grief!  if  'twasn't  for  those  blessed  beads  what 
a  heart  I  should  have  !  but  they  save  me  from 
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distraction  intirely.  Holy  Mary,  mother  of 
God,  pray  for  us  !  Holy  Saint  Bridget  !  pray 
for  us.     Holy !"' 

But  at  this  last  repetition  Rosalind  awoke  ! 

The  forester's  wife  entertained  too  high  a 
respect  for  the  power  which  had  placed  Rosa- 
lind under  her  care,  and  had  indeed  too  much 
kindness  of  heart,  to  neglect  such  hospitalities 
as  she  could  offer ;  and  when  they  were  about 
to  resume  their  journey,  she  filled  a  small  bas- 
ket with  wheaten  cakes  which  she  had  baked 
upon  a  flatted  piece  of  iron,  and  with  a  benevo- 
lent smile,  and  a  motherly  kiss  upon  the  cheek 
of  one  whom  she  often  afterwards  spoke  of  as 
"  the  fair  boy,"  she  sent  her  lodgers  forth 
with  her  blessing.  Rosalind  turned  on  the 
threshold,  and  offered  her  a  coin  as  a  gra- 
tuity, with  an  apology  for  the  smallness  of  its 
value. 

"  No,  no,"  she  replied ;  "  he  who  brought 
thee  here,  lad,  would  be  angry  at  the  thing ; 
and  whether  or  not,  thee  art  too  like  a  boy  I 
loved    for   me  to   touch  thy    money:    go  thy 
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ways  with  a  blessing  !  and  remember  not  to 
play  with  the  love  of  women,  for  when  they 
love  young,  they  love  for  ever.  Bless  thee 
again  !  Thou'st  brought  him  back  who''s  been 
seven-and-twenty  years,  come  Lammas-tide,  un- 
der the  alder-trees  in  yon  church-yard ;  and  I 
was  then — but  it  doesn't  matter,  I  shall  be  happy 
enough  by  an*  by  —  though  somehow  I  care 
less  about  things  and  people  than  I  used  when 
he  w^as  with  me.^' 

"  I  wonder,"  thought  Rosalind,  as  she  wend- 
ed on  her  way,  "  was  she  right,  and  do  those 
who  love  young  love  for  ever  ?  It  was  of  women 
she  spoke.  I  wish  I  had  not  been  born  a  wo- 
man, and  yet  I  should  make  but  an  awkward 
man."  And  as  some  of  her  gaiety  had  returned, 
invited  by  her  long  repose,  the  certainty  of 
the  Outlaw''s  safety,  (which  she  heard  from  her 
hostess,)  and  the  freshness  of  the  day,  she  cast 
a  laughing  look  upon  her  metamorphosis,  and  a 
blush  stole  over  her  cheek  as  she  thought 
within  herself  how  pained  she  should  be  if 
Basil  saw   and   recognised  her  thus.     She  en- 
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deavoured  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
Alice,  but  the  cunning  Irishwoman  assured 
her  she  had  taken  upon  herself  a  three  days' 
vow  of  silence,  only  allowing  her  tongue  liber- 
ty to  utter  a  very  limited  number  of  words. 
Rosalind  easily  penetrated  this  flimsy  excuse, 
and  smiled  to  herself  at  her  nurse's  craft.  Her 
mind  then  returned  into  itself,  and  she  com- 
menced speculating  upon  her  destiny. 

She  would  have  hailed,  as  the  brightest  hope 
of  her  existence,  the  knowledge  that  she  was  no 
base-born  child ;  but  then  her  uncle,  the  guide, 
the  companion,  the  very  playmate  of  her  early 
days,  to  learn  that  he  was  not  her  father's  bro- 
ther— to  whom  then  could  she  look  up  ?  She 
was  a  woman,  and  young, — had  cherished  the 
delicious  feeling  of  being  protected  by  Sir 
Everard,  her  only  friend,  —  of  being  loved  by 
him.  Had  she  relatives  ;  and  if  she  had,  who 
were  they  ?  Exchanging  alternately  hope  and 
mistrust,  anxiety  and  disappointment,  she  toiled 
on — and  on — and  on — her  spirits  reviving  with 
the   morning,    and    flagging   with    the    night ; 
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rising  with  the  sun,  and  setting  with  the  same. 
She  still  carried  the  caged  birds,  and  often 
lamented  that  Brano  had  deserted  her.  Her 
faithful,  yet  faithless  nurse,  walked  sullenly 
behind  her,  too  much  influenced  apparently  by 
some  secret  cause,  to  offer  consolation  to  her 
broken- spirited  charge. 

Gradually  as  one  day  succeeded  another,  the 
maiden's  slender  purse  became  exhausted  ;  and 
the  bitterest  of  all  degradations,  that  of  knowing 
you  have  not  wherewith  to  discharge  the  honest 
demand  made  upon  you  for  a  morsel  of  food, 
pressed  heavily  on  her  heart.  She  had  still  more 
than  thirty  long  miles  to  journey  to  London.  Her 
shoes  were  worn,  and  her  tender  feet  lacerated 
with  walking :  and  as  the  houses  became  more 
closely  clustered  together,  and  the  ways  more 
crowded,  she  shrank  from  observation.  When 
we  know  our  poverty,  we  fancy  it  is  known  to  all 
who  look  upon  us,  and  we  dread  the  scorn  that 
awaits  those  who  can  count  neither  gold  nor  sil- 
ver. Its  bitterness  was  the  more  deeply  felt,  for 
it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  she  had  experienced. 
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In  accordance  with  this  feeling,  she  sought  the 
bye  and  private  roads ;  by  which  her  difficulties 
were  increased,  for  they  were  hard  to  travel, 
and  slie  frequently  went  two,  when  she  needed 
only  to  have  gone  one  mile :  she  also  felt 
ashamed  of  her  boy's  dress,  though  she  had  co- 
vered it  with  a  frock,  similar  to  that  of  the  wag- 
goner, and  slouched  a  peaked  and  broad-crown- 
ed hat  over  her  blushing  face  :  still  everything 
so  widely  differed  from  what  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to,  all  was  so  new,  so  terrifying  to  one 
who  had  led  a  forest  lady's  life,  that  she  would 
fain  have  run  into  the  burrow  of  the  wildest 
coney,  when  she  saw  a  crowd.  Tremblingly, 
as  the  night  darkened,  she  left  a  lonely  path 
she  had  pursued,  and  entered,  with  a  palpi- 
tating heart,  a  low  and  straggling  town  ;  she 
crept,  rather  than  walked,  into  a  small  hostel- 
ry by  the  roadside ;  and  seating  herself  on  a 
vacant  bench,  while  Alice  followed  her  ex- 
ample, requested  a  glass  of  water,  and  some 
brown  bread.  There  were  many  in  the  common 
room,  all  talking  of  the  coming  war ;   and  there 
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was  also  a  troop  of  comedians,  or,  rather,  stroll- 
ing morris-dancers  and  sword -players,  who 
had  appropriated  a  corner  of  the  place  to  their 
company,  and  were  talking,  and  trimming  and 
painting  themselves,  at  no  small  rate.  There 
were  also  two  or  three  females  amofigst  the 
group ;  one  particularly,  who  bent  an  anxious 
look  ever  and  anon  upon  Alice,  which  was 
returned  with  interest.  At  length  the  nurse 
whispered  Rosalind  — 

"  Yon  is  that  wild  girl,  Ciss  Maynard  ;  I 
hope  the  hussy  will  not  remember  me." 

Her  hopes,  however,  were  vain  ;  the  half- 
crazy  creature,  with  wild  but  kind  hospitality, 
pressed  the  old  woman  and  the  lad  to  partake 
of  their  better  fare. 

One  of  the  men  looked  scowlingly  on  her  for 
her  good-nature;  but  she  remonstrated  with  him, 
and,  seating  herself  close  to  Alice,  made  divers 
enquiries  concerning  Sydney  Pleasance :  she 
also  showed  them  her  baby,  which  Alice  told 
Rosalind  not  to  touch.  "  Touch  it  not !  it  is 
the  child  of  sin,"   muttered   the   old  woman, 
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bitterly  ;  while  the  poor  mother,  proud  of  her 
infant,  danced  before  it. 

*'  Am  not  I  the  same  ?''  said  Rosalind,  with 
a  sad  earnestness  ;  at  the  same  time  pressing 
her  lips  on  the  child's  forehead. 

"  You  are  ever  reproaching  me  ;  but  I  for- 
give you,**"*  was  the  nurse's  reply.  While  still 
the  mother  danced,  sunning  herself  in  her  in- 
fant's smiles,  as  if  they  gave  music  to  her  ear 
as  well  as  pleasure  to  her  heart. 

"  You  dance  for  nothing,"  said  one  of  the 
men,  surlily. 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  I  dance  for  Sandy  —  my  little 
Sandy,'"*  said  she,  in  a  confidential  whisper  to 
Rosalind  ;  "  because  my  first  sweetheart's  name 
was  Sandy  —  Sandy  Jemmings,  Master  Basil's 
valet ;  but  he  went  away,  or  died,  perhaps, 
and  so  I  got  another,  all  by  my  dancing  and 
gay  dressing." 

"  Let  the  young  man  alone,  or  it  will  be  bad 
for  you  both,"  growled  her  keeper  ;  "  and  put 
the  child  to  sleep.  You  give  him  to  every 
fellow  you  meet  to  kiss." 
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"  I  wish  the  cold  earthworms  kissed  us  both," 
muttered  the  poor  sinful  creature ;  "  I  wish 
the  cold  earthworms  were  twisted  round  my 
head  and  round  my  heart,  and  then  they  would 
be  less  burning."" 

"  Will  you  hold  your  mad  tongue,  Ciss,  and 
be  quiet,  or  1 11  make  you,"  exclaimed  the  ruf- 
fian, showing  a  stick,  which  doubtless,  from 
her  terror  at  the  sight,  she  had  frequently  felt : 
but,  like  a  child,  her  terror  passed  when  the 
cause  was  withdrawn  ;  and,  in  a  few  moments, 
she  was  again  occupied  in  playing  with  her 
infant. 

The  party  intended  dancing  in  some  village 
barn,  which  they  talked  of,  when  the  moon 
rose;  and  as  soon  as  their  various  plans  and 
decorations  were  fully  arranged,  they  got  up 
and  departed.  Rosalind  received  permission 
from  the  landlady  to  remain  with  Alice  in  an 
outshed  during  the  night,  for,  as  she  frankly 
told  her,  she  had  not  wherewith  to  pay  for  the 
commonest  bed. 

"  God   help  thee,  boy  !"   returned  the  wo- 
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man  ;  "  sorry  am  I,  I  cannot  help  thee  !  but 
the  turbulent  times  increase  our  paupers,  and 
lessen  our  means." 

"  We  are  no  paupers,""  replied  Alice,  stung, 
naturally  but  unnecessarily,  at  the  reproof. 
"  We  come  from  a  country  where  there  are  no 
paupers,  nor  anything  to  support  them  with  ; 
but  where  every  one  has  a  bit  and  a  sup,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  welcomes  along  with  it ;  we 
are  no  paupers." 

The  word,  ever  offensive  to  Irish  ears,  had 
worked  Alice  up  to  a  pitch  of  loquacity,  which, 
since  her  interview  with  the  Outlaw,  she  had 
not  yielded  to  in  the  least  degree ;  she  now 
stalked  proudly  out  of  the  small  hostelry,  and 
declared  to  Rosalind  that  she  would  not  sleep 
under  the  roof  where  they  had  been  so  in- 
sulted. 

"  1  will  spread  my  cloak  for  you  under  the 
heavens.  You  can  lay  your  head  upon  my  lap, 
as  you  have  done  before  now,  when,  God  help 
and  forgive  us  !  I  was  more  to  you  than  ever 
I    shall    be   again ;   though  I  little  thought  I 
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should  ever  be  called,  much  less  hear  you 
called,  by  such  a  disgraceful  name  as  that ! 
Oh,  the  sin  and  the  shame  —  the  bitterness  ! — 
O,  blessed  Virgin,  pray  for  us  now,  and  in  the 
hour  of  our  death  !" 

"  You  may  do  as  you  please,  Alice,**'  said 
the  maiden ;  "  for  me,  I  have  small  desire  to 
sleep  here,  or  anywhere;  beneath  a  hedge, 
or  within  these  walls,  all  is  the  same  to  Ro- 
salind. Poor  Rosalind  !  who  but  for  that  most 
simple  name  would  be  a  nameless  maid  !'*'' 

She  followed  the  nurse  from  the  hostelry 
with  a  flushed  cheek  and  a  throbbing  brow ; 
while  her  companion  stalked  proudly  on,  strik- 
ing occasionally  the  end  of  a  sharp  staff"  into 
the  earth,  to  show  her  contempt  for  English 
ground. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  walk  far- 
ther,'' said  "  poor  Rosalind,"  at  last,  sinking 
on  the  sward;  "  I  must  rest  till  morning;  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge  we  shall  escape 
notice." 

After   a   few   moments    she   passed    over   a 
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stile,  and  arrived  under  shadow  of  the  bushes 
she  had  pointed  out  as  likely  to  afford 
shelter. 

"  Here,  at  least,"  muttered  the  nurse,  as  she 
spread  her  cloak  on  the  grass,  ''  we  shall  be  free 
from  the  cold  curse  of  the  Sassenach  ;  the  air 
of  heaven  is  around  us,  the  sky  of  heaven  above 
us,  and  so  God's  will  be  done  V 

Before  Rosalind  attempted  to  compose  her- 
self to  the  rest  she  so  much  required,  she 
knelt,  and  her  heart  poured  forth  a  simple 
touching  prayer  for  safety  and  success ;  then, 
laying  her  head  on  Alice'*s  lap,  she  was  soon, 
despite  her  words,  buried  in  as  profound  a 
sleep  as  if  she  had  been  cushioned  on  down, 
canopied  by  satin,  covered  with  velvet,  and 
fanned  by  perfumed  breezes  to  repose. 

She  slept  long  and  soundly,  for  when  she 
awoke,  the  moon,  whose  beams  had  rested  on 
her  head,  was  gone  to  visit  other  lands ;  the 
morning  star  was  paling,  as  the  streaks  of  day 
crept  silently  amid  the  clouds,  heralding  the 
sun  ;  —  there  was  a  rustling  amid  the  grass  and 
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in  the  hedge-rows,  as  if  the  leaves  were  breath- 
ing in  renewed  life. 

Rosalind  looked  on  her  nurse;  she  was 
sleeping  soundly, — her  back  resting  against  a 
tree,  and  her  hands  clasped  over  her  knee ;  but 
on  the  young  lady's  moving,  a  face  advanced  so 
near  hers,  that  she  would  have  screamed  if  the 
hand  of  the  intruder  had  not  been  laid  upon 
the  lips ;  and  she  then  saw,  by  the  increasing 
light,  that  it  was  the  wild  woman  of  the 
morris-dancers,  whose  finger,  pressed  upon  her 
own  mouth,  enjoined  the  lady  to  silence. 

"  I  have  been  here  the  last  hour  watching  for 
you  to  wake,"  she  said,  drawing  near  Rosalind  ; 
"  here  is  something  for  you,  from  one  whom 
we  know ;  and  you  must  open  it,  for  I  am  sure 
there 's  good  in  it."  She  gave  her  a  packet,  of 
about  two  hands'*  length,  and  still  sat  looking 
at  her.  — "  You  do  not  remember  me.  Miss 
Rosey,  though  it's  many  an  hour  we  spent 
together,  when  nurse  used  to  walk  with  you  to 
the  Lodge,  and  you  used  to  make  me  show  you 
where  the  most  strange  flowers  grew,  and  the 
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birds'  nests,  and  the  bees ;  and  I  think  I  was 
really  happier  then  than  I  am  now,  though  I 
have  seen  the  world,  and  am  so  much  thought 
of.  I  tore  my  new  farthingale,  acting  Judith''s 
dance,  last  night ;  and  Holofernes  beat  me 
across  the  arm:  but  it''s  my  heart  that  feels 
heavy  ;  and  when  you  see  my  old  mother,  Miss 
Rosey,  don't  tell  her  I  act  miracle-plays,  for 
it  would  break  her  heart  to  have  me  do 
them." 

Rosalind  was  too  much  occupied  with  her 
mysterious  packet,  to  heed  what  the  woman  said ; 
she  found  within  it  a  purse  containing  gold  and 
silver  coins  to  a  considerable  amount ;  a  letter 
directed,  and  some  words,  which  she  could  not 
decypher,  written  on  the  envelope. 

''  Who  gave  you  this .?"  she  enquired,  "  and 
who  directed  you  to  me .?'' 

"  Do  you  expect  me  to  tell  secrets  ?  Oh  no  ! 
But  will  you  give  me  something  for  my  trouble  ? 
a  piece  of  silver,  or  a  little  bit  of  gold,  to  buy 
me  a  new  farthingale,  or  a  blue  hood,  like  that 
the  Queen  wears — pray  do,  lady." 
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Rosalind's  purse-strings  were  never  drawn 
closely,  and  it  was  not  likely  they  would 
tighten  at  the  very  time  when  she  could  call 
more  gold  her  own  than  she  had  ever  before 
possessed  ;  she  therefore  placed  in  the  woman's 
hand,  not  a  small,  but  a  large,  gold-piece, 
saying, 

•'  I  will  not  tempt  you,  both  from  policy  and 
principle,  to  betray  trust ;  first,  because  I  hope 
you  to  keep  my  secret ;  and  secondly,  because 
it  is  wrong  to  tell,  when  you  have  promised 
not." 

"  A  great  gold-piece  !'"  exclaimed  Cicely  ; 
"  a  great  gold-piece  !  and  all  my  own — and  all 
my  own  !  —  own  !  A  farthingale  —  no  !  —  be- 
fore the  farthingale,  a  feather  for  my  Sandy ; 
and  a  cap,  like  the  new  Prince's! — who's 
neither  a  king's  son  nor  a  queen's  son,  but  a 
changeling,  and  still  a  Prince  !  there  's  a  riddle- 
me-ree !  And  then  the  farthingale,  and  a  pink 
jacket  with  brass  —  no,  silver  —  no,  diamond 
studs;  and"  —  She  paused,  poor  thing,  in 
her   rhapsody,   and   looking   affectionately   at 
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Rosalind,  said,  "  But  I  mustn't  take  it  —  must 
I  ?  for  it 's  a  great  deal,  and  you  will  want  it — 
because  ladies  want  more  than  the  poor ;  and 
if  you  did  not,  still  I  ought  to  take  nothing 
from  you,  because  many  a  time  you  gave  me 
much  that  I  needed,  and,  I  remember,  used  to 
visit  me  when  I  was  sick,  and  pray  with 
mother." 

"  Take  it.  Cicely,  take  it.  I  have  enough, 
and  to  spare ;  more — much  more  than  I  can 
spend  before  I  get  to  London ;  and  when  there 
I  shall  want  for  nothing." 

"  That 's  not  so  sure,"  replied  Cicely,  keenly ; 
"  in  that  great  town  one  wants  a  great  deal, 
because  seeing  the  fine  things  puts  wants  into 
one's  head ;  but  if  you  shouldn't  want  it,  and 
knew  anybody  going  to  the  heath  lodge,  near 
the  gate  of  Sydney  Pleasance,  perhaps  you'd 
send  it  to  my  poor  mother.  She 's  aye  a  simple 
body,  and  doesn't  understand  the  distinction 
I'm  come  to  lately ;  and  wants  me  back,  but 
I'll  not  go — I'll  not  go ;  though  I  should  like 
her  to  have  the  money  :  she  is  old,  and  has  no 
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one  now  to  milk  her  goat,  or  gather  branches ; 
pray,  lady,  send  her  the  gold-piece." 

"  She  shall  have  one,  Cicely,  as  much  as  she 
wants;  and  you,  too,  whatever  you  desire,  if 
you  will  but  be  a  good  girl,  and  return  to 
the  innocent  and  righteous  path." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me,  lady,  —  don't  talk  to  me ; 
it 's  no  use.  You're  disguised  for  good,  and 
I — but  it 's  no  use  talking  now.  You'll  send 
her  the  bit  of  gold .?" 

"  I  will :  but  not  this  piece.  Cicely ;  this 
must  be  for  yourself;  to  me,  this  night,  you 
have  been  faithful,  bringing  to  me  tidings  both 
useful  and  necessary ;  I  have  therefore  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  pay,  which  I  owe  it  to  myself  to 
discharge :  take  it,  and  God  bless  you." 

"  Well,  then,  FU  take  it,  to  keep  me  in  mind 
of  the  only  one  1  remember  just  now  who  has 
spoken  kindly  to  me  for  this  many  —  this 
many  a  month  ;  and  it  was  not  to  me  that  was 
given,  but  the  person  it  was  given  to  was  ob- 
liged to  go  elsewhere,  and,  having  seen  you  last 
night,  left  me  to  give  you  what  he  had  from 
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another.  I  have  heard  that  the  smell  of  a  vio- 
let lasts  as  long  as  the  smell  of  the  rose ;  and 
so,  perhaps,  the  blessing  of  the  poor  rises  as 
high  as  the  blessing  of  the  rich ;  and  I  would 
say  a  prayer,  but  they  are  gone  quite  away 
from  me  lately;  so  all  I  can  remember  is  — 
God  bless  you,  lady  !'' 

Apparently  their  interview  had  not  been  un- 
observed, for  no  sooner  had  the  poor  morris- 
dancer  passed  through  the  hedge,  than  Ro- 
salind heard  the  same  voice  that  had  reproved 
her  at  the  inn  demanding  what  she  had  re- 
ceived :  the  result  she  could  not  learn ;  for 
Alice  and  the  sun  arose  at  the  same  instant, 
and  the  wanderers  immediately  resumed  their 
journey. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

O  Jealousy  1  daughter  of  Envy  and  Love, 

Most  wayward  issue  of  a  gentle  sire  ; 
Foster'd  with  fears,  thy  father's  joys  t'  improve ; 
Mirth-marring  monster,  born  a  subtle  liar ; 
Hateful  unto  thyself,  flying  thine  own  desire ; 
Feeding  upon  suspect,  that  doth  renew  thee  ; 
I]appy  were  lovers  if  they  never  knew  thee. 

Damel. 

Welcome  as  was  the  purse  to  poor  Rosalind, 
she  augured  more  good  from  the  letter,  which 
was  enclosed  within  the  envelope  directed  to 
her.  Although  it  was  unsealed,  she  turned  it 
over  and  over,  pondering  much  whether  it 
would  be  honourable  to  examine  the  contents ; 
when,  in  a  corner,  she  perceived  the  word 
"  read,''  written  in  pencil :  she  therefore  un- 
closed it  without  delay,  and  found  that  it  con- 

f5 
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tained  an  introduction  to  the  Lord  Churchill,  a 
nobleman  high  in  office,  and,  as  was  then  be- 
lieved, of  untarnished  integrity  towards  James  : 
it  simply  said,  "  That  Mistress  Rosalind  Syd- 
ney sought  to  companion  her  uncle,  Sir  Eve- 
rard,  during  his  imprisonment ;  that  the  King 
was  known  of  late  to  avoid  granting  such 
licences  to  any,  and  that  the  only  sure  way  of 
achieving  her  purpose  was  to  introduce  Mis- 
tress Rosalind  to  make  the  request  in  person 
on  the  earliest  opportunity,  or  to  present  her  to 
the  Queen,  who,  though  bigoted,  was  far  from 
unkind  ;  that  nothing  would  be  done  unless" 
(the  note  added)  "  some  such  step  were  taken, 
as  no  one  could  be  admitted  to  the  Tower  who 
had  not  sufficient  influence  with  the  King  to 
procure  a  passport."  Rosalind  was  not  slow 
to  guess  at  the  person  who  took  such  interest 
in  her  fate. 

Alice  Murrough  was  acquainted  with  some 
obscure  Irish  family  in  London,  where  the 
wearied  travellers  contemplated  taking  up  their 
residence  until  their  plans  had  been  sufficiently 
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arranged  ;  but,  to  Rosalind's  great  relief,  she 
discovered  a  small  slip  of  paper  in  the  en- 
velope, recommending  "  Mr.  D.  Brown,  at  the 
Black  Swan  and  Bible,  without  Temple  Bar, 
to  pay  the  damsel  and  her  nurse  every  pos- 
sible attention.^' 

Being  so  weary,  and  having  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  money,  she  bethought  her  that  she 
would  resume  her  dress,  which  Alice  carried,  at 
the  next  village ;  and  so  make  her  appearance  in 
some  sort  of  carriage,  which  she  hoped  to  hire, 
when  arrived  near  the  great  city.  They  were 
in  sight  of  the  houses  of  the  aforesaid  village, 
when  a  troop  of  horse  appeared  in  sight.  Rosa- 
lind had  just  time  to  conceal  herself  behind 
a  tree,  as  they  rode  up,  and  her  heart  beat 
with  no  small  violence  on  recognising  Captain 
Sydney  as  its  commander.  Although  Alice  had 
drawn  her  hood  closely  over  her  face,  still  he 
looked  earnestly  towards  her,  as  she  leaned 
against  the  tree  behind  which  Rosalind  cower- 
ed. He  even  turned  back  as  he  passed,  and 
threw  to   her   a   piece   of  money,    supposing. 
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doubtless,  she  was  some  person  in  distress.  It 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Rosalind  that 
the  young  officer  seemed  pale  and  worn,  and, 
she  thought,  exceedingly  ill  and  sorrowful. 

"  Pick  up  the  coin,""  said  Rosalind,  as  she 
issued  from  her  hiding-place. 

"  I  never  asked,  nor  ever  took  charity,"  re- 
plied the  nurse,  "  and  never  will ;  it  may  rest 
there  for  one  who  needs  it.'' 

They  walked  some  ten  paces  on  their  way, 
when  Rosalind  suddenly  turned  back,  picked 
up  the  little  coin,  dropped  one  of  greater  value 
for  the  next  wayfarer,  and  placed  it  secretly  in 
her  bosom.  Most  grateful  did  she  feel  that  she 
had  not  changed  her  attire  before  meeting  her 
cousin  ;  but,  as  she  continued  on  her  journey, 
she  espied  a  copse  of  thick  brushwood,  and 
entered  therein  as  a  place  where  she  could 
resume  her  dress  in  safety.  The  spot  she  had 
chosen  might  have  been  Diana's  dressing- 
bower  ;  so  calm,  so  quiet,  so  impervious  to 
the  prying  rays  of  the  sun,  which  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  insinuate  its  long  silvery  threads 
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of  light  through  the  crowd  of  leaves.  A  cool 
spring  stole  silently  along,  creeping  beneath 
the  tangled  sedges,  and  not  even  whispering 
of  its  whereabouts ;  it  had,  however,  worn  it- 
self a  little  cell  between  two  of  the  huge  roots 
of  a  giant  elm  that  presided  over  the  lesser 
trees  as  a  monarch  over  his  subjects,  doubtless 
taking  a  certain  portion  of  light  and  sunshine 
from  their  leaves,  but  protecting  them  in  times 
of  storm  by  his  sheltering  branches.  In  this 
little  pool  the  water-flies  dipped  and  sported, 
and  so  clear  was  it,  that  Rosalind  made  it 
serve  as  a  mirror  wherein  to  snood  her  hair  ; 
while  Alice,  standing  beside  her  as  she  knelt 
over  the  stream,  looked  like  a  sibyl  directing 
the  toilet  of  a  sylph.  When  this  was  finished, 
she  entered  the  village  in  her  own  true  and 
maidenly  character.  A  machine  was  soon  pro- 
cured, and  a  few  hours  set  her  down  at  the 
"  Black  Swan  and  Bible,  without  Temple  Bar." 
It  was  night  when  she  arrived,  and  the 
lights,  noise,  and  bustle  of  the  great  city  cre- 
ated both  alarm  and  astonishment  in  the  mind 
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of  the  country-bred  girl :  the  man  who  drove 
the  vehicle  presented  the  slip  of  paper,  and 
presently  Master  Daniel  Brown  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  his  shop-door,  arrayed  —  not  like 
our  smiling  and  well-bred  bibliopoles  of  the 
present  day,  but  in  a  suit  of  sober  brown.  He 
was,  indeed,  one  who  could  be  described  as 
Brown  by  name,  and  brown  by  nature ;  for  his 
coat  was  of  a  light  brown,  and  its  deep  collar 
and  cuffs  of  a  dark  brown ;  his  waistcoat  might 
be  termed  a  snuff  brown  ;  his  kneeM  breeches  a 
red  brown,  and  his  well-polished  high-heeled 
shoes  sported  old-fashioned  roses  of  a  nut 
brown  hue  :  moreover,  he  had  set  up  a  brown 
wig,  which  was  termed  by  his  waggish  shop- 
boy  to  be  between  hawk  and  buzzard,  inas- 
much as  it  was  neither  a  bob  nor  a  periwig, 
but  partook  of  the  character  of  both,  being 
bob  before,  and  periwig  behind.  His  counte- 
nance accorded  with  his  dress,  for  it  was  also 
brown — not  a  yellow  brown,  which  is  ever  an 
aspect  betokening  gloom  and  sorrow  of  spirit, — 
but  a  brilliant  gipsy  brown,  through  which  the 
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blood  sports,  and  blushes  with  cheerful  lustre. 
His  aspect  was  that  of  a  plain  and  honest  Eng- 
lish tradesman,  who  would  have  deemed  it  an 
insult  to  have  Esquire  written  after  his  name, 
or  to  have  worn  a  coat  of  the  court  fashion. 

He  welcomed  Mistress  Rosalind  with  unaf- 
fected hospitality,  and  yet  so  as  to  show  that 
he  perfectly  comprehended  the  difference  be- 
tween their  respective  ranks,  as  he  ushered  her 
into  the  neat  back  parlour  behind  his  printing- 
office,  and  presented  her  to  his  wife  as  Sir 
Everard  Sydney's  niece ;  and  the  lady,  a  city 
madam  of  the  good  old  school,  received  her 
with  a  respectful  curtsey  :  his  daughter,  too, 
rose  from  her  shaping  and  stitching,  and  at- 
tended Rosalind  to  a  small  chamber,  which 
she  afterwards  learnt  was  appropriated  to  her 
use.  During  her  absence  the  printer  informed 
his  wife  as  to  the  persons  who  recommended 
the  young  lady  to  their  care,  and,  on  Rosalind's 
return,  she  gave  him  the  letter  for  Lord 
Churchill,  which  he  promised  to  deliver  him- 
self early  the  next  morning. 
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If  the  worthy  Mistress  Brown  was  at  first 
kind  and  attentive,  her  feelings  were  those  of 
absolute  regard  when  she  ascertained  the  depth 
of  the  affection  which  her  guest  bore  towards 
her  afflicted  relative.  The  higher  orders  of 
society  cling  to  each  other  more  from  pride 
than  principle ;  the  devotion  of  those  who  be- 
long to  a  humbler  sphere  of  life  emanates  from 
a  far  nobler  sentiment.  Rosalind  Sydney  was 
much  surprised,  not  only  at  the  care  and 
thought  bestowed  upon  her,  but  at  the  pro- 
priety and  excellence  of  the  information  the 
citizen'^s  family  possessed.  Rachel  Brown  was 
a  pretty-looking  city  girl,  with  a  peculiar 
smartness  and  quickness  of  manner  which  Ro- 
salind's high  and  retired  breeding  prompted 
her  to  designate  pert ;  while  Rachel,  on  the 
other  hand,  thought  Mistress  Rosalind  some- 
what proud,  considering  that  she  had  never 
been  to  a  Lord  Mayor's  ball,  or  seen  even  the 
outside  of  the  Monument.  Alas  !  alas  !  the  citi- 
zens' daughters  of  the  present  day  are  known 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  city  feasts,  and  hold 
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in  contempt  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  her  fea- 
thers ;  they  talk  of  the  Louvre,  and  Versailles, 
and  sneer  at  the  memory  of  old  London  Bridge ! 
We  laugh  at  this  as  a  trifling  change,  but  it  is 
not  so :  when  people  undervalue  what  is  their 
own,  and  covet  or  ape  what  belongs  to  others, 
they  arraign  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the 
Almighty,  and  beget  discontent  instead  of  im- 
provement. We  love  the  good  and  solid  feel- 
ings of  the  olden  time ;  they  sought  to  exalt 
what  they  considered  great  or  excellent.  We 
are  too  fond,  in  these  days,  of  depressing  what 
our  ancestors  delighted  to  raise  ;  posterity  only 
can  decide  which  is  best :  but  methinks  it  is  an 
ill  compliment  to  our  forefathers  to  call  them, 
by  our  actions — fools. 

"  You  are  to  sleep  in  my  chamber,  lady," 
said  Rachel,  "  for  that  it  is  next  my  father's ; 
and  in  the  morning,  Joseph  our  apprentice 
will,  if  it  please  you,  attend  us  to  look  at  West- 
minster, which  is  beyond  the  village  of  Char- 
ing but  a  little  step  ;  indeed,  they  have  built 
houses  almost  all  along,  and  my   mother  says 
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it  is  not  as  it  was  when  she  was  young,  for 
then  there  were  none  to  signify ."'' 

"  To-morrow  I  hope  to  be  with  my  uncle," 
replied  Rosalind. 

"  But,  dear  me  !  surely  you  would  not  go 
and  shut  yourself  in  the  Tower,  without  the 
chance  of  seeing  anything !  My  father  won''t 
be  back  till  noon,  and  we  can  look  at  a  great 
deal  in  the  morning.  Why,  from  this  window 
you  can  spy  the  Monument,  and,  young  as  I 
look,  I  can  remember  when  it  was  built." 

Rosalind,  whose  mind  was  too  full  and 
whose  body  was  too  much  wearied  to  attach 
any  importance  to  her  information,  looked  as 
she  desired,  and  then  observed  that  there  was  a 
small  court  at  the  back  of  the  house,  in  which 
was  a  gate  that  doubtless  opened  into  an  alley, 
seeming,  as  far  as  Rosalind  could  judge,  ex- 
ceedingly narrow  ;  suddenly  the  gate  unclosed, 
and  two  muffled  figures  entered  rapidly,  and 
passed  under  an  arch  connected  with  the  house. 
It  struck  Rosalind  as  peculiarly  singular  that 
the  gate  appeared  to  open  and  shut  of  itself, 
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and  that  so  silently,  that  she  could  not  hear  it 
close :  she  turned  to  the  printer^s  daughter  for 
explanation  ;  but  the  pretty  Rachel,  apparently 
oblivious  as  to  their  projected  visit  to  Westmin- 
ster, and  the  kind  promise  of  "our  apprentice," 
had  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door,  and 
curtseying  to  the  forest  lady  a  brief  yet  kind 
good-night,  left  her  to  her  own  meditations. 

Rosalind  read  a  portion  of  her  Bible,  placed 
the  lamp  on  the  hearth,  and  endeavoured  to 
sleep ;  but,  notwithstanding  her  efforts,  the 
dearest  of  all  blessings  came  not  as  it  had  done 
in  the  wild  fields,  with  the  heavens  for  her 
canopy.  Alice  was  so  perfectly  exhausted  from 
fatigue,  that  she  had  lain  down  without  par- 
taking of  any  refreshment,  satisfied  that  her 
charge  was  safe.  Occasionally  Rosalind  started 
at  hearing  a  distant  door  bang  heavily  ;  and  the 
striking  of  the  city  clocks  inspired  her  with  a  feel- 
ing approaching  to  terror  ;  there  was  something 
so  awfully  lonely  in  their  sound — so  chilling  as 
they  knelled  the  passing  time.  She  felt  how 
wise  it  was  in  man  to  give  a  tongue  unto  the 
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hours,  whereby  their  departure  might  be  made 
known  ;  but  sighed  to  think  that  many  would 
pass  before  she  should  see  her  uncle. 

She  lifted  the  napkin  from  the  cage,  and 
peeped  at  her  little  birds ;  their  heads  were 
crouched  beneath  their  wings,  but  she  had  no 
other  living  thing  near  her  to  speak  to,  or  to 
listen  to.  Again  she  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf 
of  her  Bible,  though  her  mind  was  away,  and 
what  her  lips  read  she  did  not  understand  nor 
remember.  —  It  might  have  been  the  influence 
of  a  heated  imagination,  but  Rosalind  thought 
she  heard  a  window  open  beneath  her  own. 
She  arose  from  her  couch,  where  again  she 
had  fruitlessly  sought  repose,  looked  carefully 
forth  into  the  yard,  and  perceived,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  lattice  underneath^  for 
window  it  could  hardly  be  called,  projected, 
and  was  guarded  by  trellis- work.  Although 
the  night  was  not  moonlight,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently bright  to  enable  her  to  distinguish 
that  a  female  leaned  over  the  balcony,  and 
conversed  with  a  gentleman  who  stood  beneath. 
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She  observed  them  narrowly,  and  was  about  to 
withdraw,  satisfied  that,  as  the  female  was  no 
other  than  Rachel  Brown,  the  gentleman  must 
of  necessity  be  "  Joseph  our  apprentice,"'  for 
whose  company  she  seemed  so  solicitous. 

Having  made  up  her  mind  that  this  was  the 
case,  she  was  about  to  re-close  her  window,  when 
a  peculiar  tone,  which  struck  upon  her  ear, 
sent  the  blood  rushing  to  her  temples,  and 
again  back  bounding  to  her  heart ;  she  could 
not  be  deceived  in  that  voice — it  was  impos- 
sible ; — and  now  he  lifts  his  cap,  and  she  sees 
his  face  distinctly,  as  the  soft  and  subdued 
beams  of  a  chamber-lamp  fell  upon  it.  She 
could  not  be  deceived ;  he  passes  to  the  self- 
acting  gate — pauses — turns  back — exchanges  a 
few  words — again  raises  his  cap — presses  his 
fingers  to  his  lips — 

"  To  waft  the  kiss  he  is  too  far  to  give — " 
and  has  left  the  court.     Rosalind  rested  her 
brow  against  the  glass,  and  its  coolness  seemed 
to  refresh  her  :  she  would  have  wept,  but  could 
not — she  prayed  that  it  were  but  a  vision,  but 
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the  reality  was  too  certain  :  it  was  Basil  Sydney 
she  had  seen,  Sir  Everard's  only  son — her  cousin 
Basil,  the  heir  of  Sydney  Pleasance,  making 
love  to  a  printer's  daughter;  courting  one 
called  Rachel  Brown,  amid  a  London  fog ;  his 
father  in  prison — solitary,  and  in  prison — yet 
he  could  find  time  to  go  a- wooing  !  —  could 
think  of  self,  and  amid  the  noisome  lanes  of 
London  —  stealthily  tender  love  to  such  as 
Rachel  Brown !  She  thought  she  had  felt 
sorrow  before  now,  but  she  knew  not  what 
jealousy  was  :  it  came  upon  her  with  its  wolf- 
like fangs,  riving  and  destroying  not  only  her 
peace,  but  her  self-respect ;  for  she  felt  the 
humiliating  truth,  that  she  had,  "  unsought, 
been  won."  What  was  Basil  to  her,  or  she  to 
Basil  ?  True,  he  had  saved  her  life ;  but  so  he 
would  have  done  to  the  humblest  maiden  of  the 
forest :  he  had  also  written  to  her  once,  and, 
by  the  light  of  her  flickering  lamp,  she  perused 
that  letter — (let  those  who  cherish  a  first  letter 
from  a  first  love  tell  how  many  times  she  had 
perused  it  previously); — again  and  again  she 
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traced  the  lines,  and  though  every  word  tended 
to  form  a  kind  and  perfect  whole  of  friendly 
and  even  brotherly  interest,  yet  was  there  no- 
thing hinted — nothing  of  that  which  may  be 
called  the  whisper  of  the  pen — nothing,  at  least, 
that  neared  towards  affection.  He  told  of  his 
father"'s  arrest  in  terms  of  strong  offence,  and 
tenderly  inquired  if,  as  his  father  was  now  un- 
happily absent  from  Sydney  Pleasance  and  she 
at  Beaulieu,  there  was  aught  that  he  could  do  to 
contribute  to  her  happiness — but  that  was  all ! 
The  letter  was  brotherly,  and  brotherly  were 
its  limits — respectful,  tender  perhaps,  but  no 
more.  At  length  she  wept ;  she  felt  the  barrier 
that  relationship  had  raised  was  strong,  and 
yet  was  there  another,  much,  much  stronger 
—  stronger  even  than  the  mysterious  curse 
which  often  haunted  her  memory  —  this  was 
worse  than  all — the  same  blood  flowed  within 
their  veins,  they  were  brothers'  children  ;  yet 
would  she,  but  for  his  father's  charity,  be  an 
outcast ;  and  she  now  argued  herself  into  the 
belief  that  the  letter  she  had  so  long  cherished 
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was  one  more  calculated  to  insult  than  to  serve 
her.  She  wished  not  to  derive  happiness  from 
him! — "her  happiness  !" — she  only  wished  she 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  him  how  little 
he  could  contribute  to  it. 

Thus  did  the  poor  girl  lash  herself  into  a  fit 
of  wrathfulness,  which  lasted  till  long  past  mid- 
night, while  she  paced  up  and  down  her  con- 
fined chamber  in  one  of  those  proud  fits  which 
are  ever  the  excrescences  of  noble  minds.  After 
a  time  she  conned  over  the  homely  face  of  poor 
Rachel  Brown,  and  commented  in  thought 
upon  her  figure,  with,  it  must  be  allowed,  no 
very  amiable  feeling.  She  discovered  that  her 
skin  was  coarse,  her  nose  vulgar,  her  mouth  — 
she  had  a  pretty  mouth, — she  considered  that 
in  every  light,  in  every  shape,  and  she  con- 
fessed she  looked  and  smiled  most  sweetly ; 
Venus  could  not  find  fault  with  her  mouth  ; 
but  then  she  was  Rachel  Brown,  daugh- 
ter of  Daniel  Brown,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Black  Swan  and  Bible,  printer.  Suddenly  her 
thoughts   took   another   turn,    her   pride   was 
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roused  for  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Sydney  ; 
she  could  not  forgive  Basil  for  the  disgrace  he 
meditated ;  and  she  fancied  she  wept  for  the 
displeasure  and  misery  it  would  cause  her 
uncle ;  when,  in  reality,  but  unconsciously,  she 
mourned  for  her  own  disappointment.  After 
experiencing  many  conflicting  feelings,  such  as 
had  never  before  disturbed  her  gentle  and  con- 
fiding nature,  she  fell  asleep  in  a  strong  fit  of 
indignation  against  the  whole  human  race  in 
general,  and  Basil  Sydney  in  particular. 

When  she  awoke,  the  sun,  and  the  merry 
face  of  Rachel  Brown  were  beaming  upon  her. 
The  city  girl,  with  delicate  attention,  had  placed 
a  small  vase  of  beautiful  flowers  on  her  dress- 
ing-table ;  and  Alice  was  arranging,  with 
greater  care  than  skill,  sundry  robes  and  trim- 
mings calculated  for  her  station.  A  woman, 
rich  or  poor,  old  or  young,  handsome  or  ugly, 
must  be  badly  distraught  indeed,  when  the 
sight  of  fresh  tiring  does  not  withdraw  her 
from  a  secret  sorrow  ;  yet,  sooth  to  say,  Ro- 
salind cared  but  little  for  sacks  or  farthingales, 
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gloves,  hoods,  or  even  point-lace  ruffles,  so 
totally  was  her  mind  divided  between  anxiety 
to  see  her  uncle,  and  the  sad  remembrance  of 
what  she  had  witnessed  the  preceding  night. 
More  than  once  did  she  think  to  question 
Rachel,  and  draw  from  her,  if  possible,  all 
she  knew  and  thought  of  her  cousin;  but 
her  pride  forbade  this  mode  of  seeking  in- 
formation, and  she  persisted  in  a  cold  stern 
manner,  so  different  from  her  previous  de- 
meanour, that  Rachel  frankly  enquired,  more 
than  once,  if  she  had  in  aught  offended.  Alice, 
it  would  seem,  was  regaining  her  loquacity, 
which,  though  never  over  abundant,  had  of  late 
flagged  grievously,  perhaps  owing  to  Rosalind's 
continued  hints  respecting  the  communication 
made  by  the  Outlaw.  The  fact  was,  that  Alice 
saw  her  influence  with  Rosalind  was  declining  ; 
for  although  her  young  lady  showed  no  want 
of  affection,  she  was  too  sincere  not  to  evince 
a  want  of  confidence,  more  galling  to  her 
nurse's  pride  than  positive  reproof — one  being 
the  result  of  reflection,  while  the  other  has 
birth  in  petulance,  or  as  light  a  feeling. 
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"  Indeed,  Madam,"  said  the  kindly  Rachel, 
"  my  father  said  you  ought  to  be  ready  before 
noon,  which  put  the  plan  of  the  walk  quite  out 
of  my  head  ;  for  Joseph  said  there  would  be  no 
time  for  you  to  see  anything,  particularly  as 
you  slept  so  long  this  morning,  which  my 
mother  was  glad  to  hear,  for  my  father  was 
engaged ;  and  she  said  you  walked  the  room 
long  after  midnight." 

"  When  you  were  sleeping,"  observed  Rosa- 
lind, seriously. 

"  I  sleep  soundly,  when  I  do  sleep,"  replied 
the  girl,  who  was  lacing  the  black  velvet  bodice 
of  Rosalind,  in  a  fashion  which  Alice  did  not 
understand ;  "  but  mother  said  you  did  groan 
so,  and  father  said  it  was  because  of  the  terror, 
as  you  expected  to  face  a  king  to-day,  which 
must  be  a  frightening  thing  for  a  country-bred 
lady  r 

"  No  !"  replied  Alice,  with  peculiar  energy  ; 
"  no  !  a  king  is  only  a  man  ;  and  Mistress  Ro- 
salind has  as  good  blood  in  her  veins  as  e'er  a 
king  that  ever  put  foot  on  English  throne." 
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Rachel  looked  aghast ;  but  Rosalind  relieved 
her  astonishment  by  enquiring,  "  if  Master 
Brown  were  really  certain  she  should  have 
audience  that  day  ?" 

"  Father  expects  so,  because  his  Majesty  is 
in  town,  though  sorely  afflicted  on  account  of 
the  Lady  Anne,  who,  they  say,  talks  of  going 
to  the  Princess  of  Orange  ;  and  the  city  has 
been  in  commotion  all  the  morning  long  ;  only 
my  parents  do  not  like  me  to  meddle  in  such 
things.  I  am  sure  that  bodice  becomes  you 
marvellously  :  what  sleeve-bows  do  you  please 
to  have — blue  or  lilac  ?  —  lilac  for  love,  and 
blue  for  memory,  they  say — which  please  you 
have  ?" 

"  Neither,''  said  Rosalind,  sighing  deeply  ; 
"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  either.  Must  I 
have  sleeve-bows  ?  —  well  then,  this  yellow  will 
contrast  with  the  black."" 

"  Yellow!"  echoed  Rachel,  almost  screaming; 
"  why,  that's  for  jealousy,  and  sure  so  pretty  a 
lady  as  you  will  never  have  cause  for  that." 

"  Put  any  bows  and  breast-knots  you  please 
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then,"  said  Rosalind,  tossing  the  jealous  colour 
into  the  box,  which  was  held  so  good-naturedly 
by  Rachel,  and  blushing  rosy-red  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  Well  then,  I  will  put  in  the  lilac,"  replied 
the  city  maiden,  "  for  love,  as  they  say  ;  and 
sure  I  am  so  sweet  a  lady  will  ever  be  success- 
ful in  that." 

Rachel  gave  the  box  of  knots  to  Alice  to 
hold ;  and  in  truth  it  was  a  pretty  picture,  to 
see  the  care  and  earnestness  with  which  the 
young  woman  prepared  to  deck  the  slashed  and 
hanging  sleeves  of  her  new  acquaintance.  She 
was  quite  in  earnest  in  her  desire  to  add,  if 
possible,  to  the  loveliness  of  Rosalind,  who,  as 
she  stood  before  the  large  antique  glass  that  gar- 
nished the  dressing-table,  was,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  although  on  the  eve  of 
being  presented  to  a  king,  both  doubtful  and 
careless  of  her  own  charms. 

"  Dear  !  how  handsome  you  are  !"  exclaimed 
the  city  girl ;  "  that  is  just  the  same  sort 
of  bodice  that  Master  Beckford's  sister  Susan 
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wore  at  the  great  ball,  and  mother  ordered  it 
from  the  tire-woman,  knowing  it  would  fit, 
which  the  whole  dress  does,  to  a  T  !  It  was 
ready  an  hour  before  you  awoke,  and  I  did  so 
long  to  see  it  on  —  and  now,  will  it  please 
you  take  some  chocolate,  and  descend  to  the 
parlour  ?" 

In  the  parlour  (printers  then  coveted  not 
drawing-rooms)  sat  Mistress  Brown,  in  clean 
white  pinners  and  apron,  knitting  her  hus- 
band's stockings  of  good  brown  worsted,  with 
red  clocks,  in  the  pattern  whereof  she  was  mar- 
vellously particular  :  she  put  on  her  spectacles, 
walked  up  to  her  guest,  examined  her  dress 
with  great  attention  ;  and,  after  much  deli- 
beration, pronounced  the  whole  to  be  well 
done,  and  fit  to  go  before  the  first  Protestant 
King  in  the  world.  From  the  emphasis  she 
laid  on  the  word  p?otestant,  Rosalind  was  quite 
convinced  that  she  was  no  favourer  of  the  pre- 
sent dynasty  ;  and  indeed,  soon  after,  she  spoke 
with  a  warmth  that  left  no  doubt  of  her  at- 
tachment to  the  house  of  Nassau.     Presently 
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the  excellent  printer  himself  entered ;  and  in- 
formed Rosalind  that  her  letter  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  Lord  Churchill,  who  had  appoint- 
ed her  to  be  at  his  house  at  twelve  of  the  clock 
that  noon. 

"  But  you  will  come  with  me,  sir,  —  I  am 
not  to  go  alone  ?"  exclaimed  Rosalind,  who 
trembled  as  all  do,  despite  philosophy,  at  the 
anticipation  of  a  first  interview  with  royalty. 
*'  Surely,  I  am  not  to  go  by  myself?" 

"  Good  master,"  quoth  the  wife,  ''you  must 
put  other  buckles  in  your  shoes,  and  another 
coat  and  vest  on."" 

"  But  I  am  not  to  see  the  King,"  replied  the 
printer,  careful  of  his  holyday  suit. 

"  But  my  Lord  Churchill,  father,"  chimed 
in  the  maiden ;  "  and  their  servitors,  at  that 
part  of  the  town,  would  so  turn  up  their 
noses  at "" 

"  These  roses,"  replied  the  good  man,  point- 
ing to  his  shoes  and  smiling. 

"  But  appearances,  father  !" 

"  We   should   never    be    anything    that    is 
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wrong,"  replied  he  of  the  Black  Swan  and 
Bible,  "  and  then  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
appear  what  we  are." 

"  But  these  ugly  square  toes  !  Why,  Blythe 
Hartop,  the  old  mercer  of  Cheapside,  wears 
just  such  shoes."*' 

"  Blythe  Hartop  is  a  worthy  man,  daugh- 
ter ;  and  neither  of  us  would  wear  those  shoes 
if " 

"  If  what,  dear  father  ?'' 

"  If  we  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  them." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Rachel,  somewhat  sulk- 
ily ;  "  but  methinks,  as  you  are  going  with 
Mistress  Sydney " 

"  That  is  altogether  another  argument,  and 
alters  the  case,"  replied  the  old  printer,  gal- 
lantly ;  "  I  am  going  with  a  lady,  and  should 
therefore  put  on  my  best." 

While  he  retired,  another  subject  of  anxiety 
arose  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 

"  How  were  they  to  go  ?"  Rachel  assured 
Rosalind  that  some,  "  who,  Joseph  said," 
were  not  half  as  rich  as  her  father,  had  been 
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seen  in  vehicles  of  their  own,  not  exactly  in 
coaches,  but  in  what  looked  almost  as  well; 
whereas,  whenever  they  went  to  the  King's  play, 
they  were  obliged  to  go  in  a  hackney,  by  which 
means  they  spoiled  their  flowered  tabbies :  but 
the  grand  point  of  anxiety  was,  how  Rosalind 
was  to  get  to  the  Lord  ChurchilPs  house; 
surely,  she  would  not  like  to  go  in  a  hack- 
ney ! 

She  did  not  care  I 

Mistress  Brown  laid  by  her  knitting,  and  de- 
clared she  thought  she  could  borrow  the  Lady 
Sheriff's  carriage,  which  once  had  belonged  to 
a  court  gentleman,  Mr.  Pepys  —  a  wonderful 
pretty  coach,  which  they  had  seen  go,  when  the 
horses'  manes  and  tails  were  tied  with  red  rib- 
bons, the  standards  gilt  and  varnished,  and 
the  reins  green.  "  Wouldn't  Mistress  Rosalind 
like  to  ride  in  a  Lady  Sheriff's  coach  .^" 

Luckily  the  honest  printer  came  in  before 
any  arrangement  was  finally  concluded,  and 
settled  the  matter  quickly  and  sensibly  by 
declaring  that  it  would  be  more  prudent,  more 
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befitting  their  situation,  and  more  suitable  to 
the  times,  to  go  in  a  sober  hackney,  without 
any  approximation  to  parade  or  display.  All 
the  people  would  know  that  the  coach  was  not 
Mistress  Rosalind's;  —  "and  what  right  have 
I  to  a  coach,''  continued  the  sensible  man, 
"  when  I  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it  ?" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Do  but  in  thy  own  shade, 
Thy  head  upon  some  flow'ry  pillow  laid, 
(Kind  Nature's  housewifery,)  contemplate  all 

^  His  stratagems  who  labours  to  enthrall 

The  world  to  his  great  master,  and  you'll  find 
Ambition  mocks  itself,  and  grasps  the  wind. 
Not  conquest  makes  us  great ;  blood  is  too  dear 
A  price  for  glory  :  honour  doth  appear 

i        To  statesmen  like  a  vision  in  the  night. 

And,  juggler-like,  works  on  the  deluded  sight. 

Habington. 

There  was  something  magnificently  awful 
to  poor  Rosalind  in  the  train  of  servants,  the 
style  of  living,  the  bustle,  the  brilliancy,  and 
yet  the  business-like  aspect  of  all  things  in  the 
establishment  of  my  Lord  Churchill.  Time 
must  pass  before  those  who  achieve  sudden 
greatness  can  attain   the  quietness,    either  of 
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aspect,  demeanour,  or  arrangement,  which  is 
born  only  with  the  genuine  aristocracy.  The 
most  difficult  of  all  acquirements  is — the  art  of 
Repose ;  in  truth  it  can  exist  but  in  a  well- 
regulated  mind.  Lady  Churchill,  vain,  gau- 
dy, and  noise-loving,  was  little  calculated  to 
adorn  the  high  station  which  her  husband, 
even  then,  filled.  Although  she  exercised  un- 
bounded authority  over  the  minds  of  the  Prin- 
cesses Mary  and  Anne,  and  had  a  positive  taste 
for  state  intrigue,  still  her  establishment  (for 
the  lady  was  more,  by  many  degrees,  master  than 
was  her  liege  lord,)  was  deficient  in  the  true  style 
of  nobility.  The  liveries  were  rich,  gorgeous, 
and  new,  and  the  servants  wore  them  with  a 
jaunty  and  extravagant  air,  after  a  "  see  how 
fine  we  are"  fashion;  the  furniture  was  new; 
the  tapestries  and  hangings,  and  gildings  and 
cornices,  new  ;  yet  there  was  more  of  pomp  than 
of  splendour  in  all  the  chambers  through  which 
Rosalind  and  Master  Brown  passed  to  arrive  at 
a  small  closet-like  room,  where  the  gentleman 
usher  desired  them  to  wait. 
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"  My  Lord  Churchill,"  said  Rosalind  to  the 
worthy  printer,  ''  is  of  course  a  true  friend  to 
his  Majesty." 

Had  a  bullet  struck  the  good  man,  he  could 
not  have  appeared  more  confounded,  as  ap- 
proaching Rosalind,  so  closely  as  to  make  her 
start,  he  said — 

"  Speak  low,  if  speak  you  must,  young 
lady  ;  had  you  been  but  half  as  much  among 
courtiers  as  I  have  been  in  my  humble  way, 
you  would  know  and  understand,  that  the 
great  method  of  either  obtaining  your  purpose 
or  working  your  way  is,  to  say  nothing,  and 
appear  to  know  nothing." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  young  lady,  reddening, 
"  1  never  either  say  or  do  anything  to  be 
afraid  or  ashamed  of ;  therefore  I  need  not 
keep  silence." 

"  Hot !"  said  the  printer,  smihng  ;  — "  hot  ! 
—  a  warm  heart,  and  a  blushing  cheek  —  lady, 
lady,  a  warm  heart  should  be  cased  in  parch- 
ment, so  that  its  beatings  be  neither  seen  nor 
heard ;  and  a  red  cheek  be  the  adornment  only 
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of  knaves  and  fools,  because  the  one  know  how 
to  conceal  their  feelings,  and  the  others  have  no 
feelings  to  conceal." 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  the  doctrines  of 
trade,"  replied  Mistress  Rosalind,  somewhat 
haughtily,  and  somewhat  sharply. 

"  I  have  said  nothing  touching  trade,"  re- 
plied the  printer,  without  heeding  her  altered 
tone :  "  nothing  touching  trade,"  he  repeat- 
ed, evidently  warmed  into  energy  by  the  ob- 
servation of  Rosalind ;  *'  for  I  spoke  not  of 
fair  dealing  or  honesty.  My  meaning,  young 
lady,  is  simply  this — those  who  visit  courtiers, 
with  a  view  either  to  serve  themselves  or  their 
friends,  may,  if  they  please,  keep  open  ear  and 
open  eye  —  yet  be  as  if  they  could  neither  hear 
nor  see." 

"  And  a  right  good  maxim,  I  am  sure  it  is," 
exclaimed  the  voice  of  a  female,  who  withdrew 
a  piece  of  tapestry  from  before  a  secret  door, 
and  held  it  back  as  she  entered ;  "  a  right 
good  maxim,  worthy  Master  Brown  ;  methinks 
you  have  acquired  other  knowledge  than  that 
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which  appertaineth  to  great  and  small  type, 
since  you  printed  my  tickets; — but  who  is 
this  ?" 

The  lady,  for  so  the  richness  of  her  dress 
bespoke  her,  walked  up  to  Rosalind  with  a 
commanding  air  ;  the  maiden,  without  re- 
turning the  rude  stare,  bore,  as  became  her, 
the  scrutiny  with  which  she  was  honoured 
by  the  after  Duchess  of  Marlborough  ;  while 
the  poor  printer,  although  neither  knave  nor 
fool,  gave  a  practical  contradiction  to  his 
own  rule  by  blushing  to  the  temples,  as  he 
replied  — 

"  Mistress  Rosalind  Sydney,  niece  to  Sir 
Everard  Sydney,  of  Sydney  Pleasance,  if  it 
please  you,  madam.  My  Lord  Churchill,  in 
consideration,  doubtless,  of  the  high  recom- 
mendation this  lady  hath  brought  him,  intends 
to  present  her  to  his  Majesty  at  Whitehall,  to- 
day." 

"  Well,  young  lady,"  said  the  coarse  woman, 
"  weaker  eyes  than  yours  have  led  stronger 
monarchs  astray.     Use  them  well."" 
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"  Madam,"  replied  Rosalind,  again  angered, 
"  my  sight  is  given  me  for  other  purposes.  I 
but  seek  audience  to  obtain  the  favour  of  tend- 
ing my  uncle  in  prison." 

Despite  the  peace-loving  habits  and  desires 
of  the  printer,  the  eyes  of  Rosalind  never  seem- 
ed to  him  more  beautiful  than  at  that  moment : 
in  general  the  expression  was  too  soft ;  but, 
good  sooth  !  they  flashed  brightly  at  the  ob- 
servation of  the  dame,  nor  did  their  flashing 
pass  unnoticed. 

"  Have  you  not  learned  a  small  degree 
of  gentleness,  as  well  as  much  skill  in  telling 
beads,"  enquired  the  Lady  Churchill,  sneer- 
ingly  :  "  methinks  it  would  have  been  more 
becoming  a  modest  maiden  to  claim  the  intro- 
duction of  Lord  Churchiirs  wife,  than  to 
brazen  it  out  with  the  lord  himself," 

"  Madam  !"  retorted  Rosalind,  proudly, 
"  although  my  Lady  Sydney  is  a  Catholic, 
I  am  none.  I  had  not  the  power  to  choose  the 
medium  of  introduction  ;  and,  if  I  had " 

Master  Brown  prevented  her  finishing  the 
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sentence,  by  almost  placing  his  hand  upon  her 
lips.  "  Now  mercy  be  good  to  me,  young 
lady,  that  ever  I  should  undertake  to  pilot  a 
free-spoken  country  maiden  through  the  la- 
byrinths of  a  court  !  Please  you,  my  lady, 
it  is  her  country  breeding  !  She,  poor  thing, 
had  no  choice  of  introduction  ;  and  if  your  lady- 
ship will  grant  me  a  moment's  audience,  I  will 
tell  you  ivho  gave  the  letter  that  brings  her 
here.  Heaven  forbid  that  Daniel  Brown 
should  conduct  any  to  this  house  who  could 
give  your  ladyship  a  moment's  uneasiness  !  It 
would  doubtless  be  a  great  advantage  to  Mis- 
tress Rosalind  if  she  had  been  presented  to 
your  ladyship,  and  she  knows  it." 

The  worthy  Daniel,  however,  was  no  pro- 
phet in  the  present  instance  ;  for  though  both 
Lady  Churchill  and  himself  looked  to  Rosalind 
to  confirm  his  assertion,  Rosalind  made  no 
reply,  but  stood  —  the  very  concentration  of  a 
proud  spirit. 

The  printer  was  in  an  agony,  and  Lady 
Churchill  enjoyed  it. 
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"  Sad  want  of  policy,  is  it  not,  Master 
Brown  ?'''  she  said,  with  an  air  half  mirthful, 
half  offended.  "  Why,  young  lady,  you  are 
not  only  angry,  but  you  show  it — sad  manners. 
Master  Brown  !  There  —  there  —  "  she  con- 
tinued, patting  her  cheek,  "  I  dare  say  you  are 
a  very  nice,  good  girl ;  and  I  will  be,  for  once, 
candid ;  I  heard  you  were  here,  and  wished  to 
see  you,  though  I  did  not  expect  the  wood- 
nymph  would  have  had  the  claws  of  the  wild  cat. 
Have  you  seen  your  handsome  cousin,  Basil, 
this  morning?  He  has  just  left  my  dressing- 
room.  Oh,  oh  !  there  's  a  blush  !  well,  hand- 
some cousins  are  sometimes  dangerous.  You 
need  not  speak,  girl,  for  I  know  what  you  are 
going  to  say — you  are  going  to  say  your  hand- 
some cousin  is  particularly  disagreeable  to  you." 

"  No,  madam.'' 

"  Well,  that  you  hate  him  excessively."" 

"  No,  madam ;  he  is  the  son  of  my  bene- 
factor.'' 

"  Are  you  going  then  to  play  the  heroine,  as 
boldly  as  Nelly  Gwynne,  and  avow  your  love, 
sans  peur,  if  not  sans  reproche  ?" 
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"  Madam,  there  is  no  love  between  us.  Nay, 
madam,  you  may  ask  him  if  you  please ;  for 
I  cannot  confess  the  same  thing  twice  —  it 
would  imply  that  my  first  statement  was 
doubted !" 

"  Pray,  young  lady,  were  you  born  in 
England  ?" 

"  No,  madam  ;  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my 
country  —  I  was  born  in  Ireland." 

"  True  to  the  letter,'*  replied  the  Lady  Church- 
ill, laughing :  "  I  never  knew  an  Irishwoman 
questioned  as  to  her  country,  who  did  not 
reply  by  demanding,  *  Do  you  think  I  'd  deny 
my  country  .?'  Well,  my  dear,  I  can  only  say 
that  you  possess  an  uncourtly  degree  of  ho- 
nesty, which  you  will  soon  lose;  and  then,  ma 
mignonne,  you  will  be  well  fitted  to  occupy  a 
place  amongst  our  ladies." 

A  page  in  rich-laced  livery  entered,  and  in- 
formed Rosalind  that  his  lordship  waited  her 
in  his  carriage.  The  blood  rose,  and  then 
faded  from  the  maiden's  cheek,  as  she  thought 
of  her  anticipated  trial ;  and  abrupt  and  coarse 
as  was  the  Lady  Churchill,  still  she  looked  to 
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her,  as  if  a  word  of  advice  would  have  been  re- 
ceived thankfully. 

"  Go,  girl,  go  ;  be  a  man  ever  so  much  oc- 
cupied, ever  so  much  distracted  with  business, 
still  a  soft  voice  and  a  gentle  smile  will  win  its 
way  ;  his  Majesty  has  a  liberal  heart  towards 
us  women.  Speak  (if  there  be  occasion  for 
it)  as  frankly  to  him  as  you  have  to  me ; 
and,  my  life  upon 't,  your  barefaced  honesty 
will  frighten  him  into  compliance."*' 

Rosalind  gathered  her  energies,  and,  after 
saluting  the  lady,  passed  from  the  chamber. 

"  You  tarry  her  return,  Master  Brown  ?" 

"  If  it  so  please  you,  madam " 

"  Ay,  and  it  does  please  me ;  though,  me- 
thinks,  you  ought  not  to  have  been  the  per- 
son to  throw  such  a  bait  in  the  way  of  John 
Churchill.  The  man  is  well  enough,  but  still 
he  is  a  man." 

"  The  maiden  is  of  undoubted  honour,  ma- 
dam ;  and  were  she  not — " 

"  What  then.  Master  Brown  .?" 

"  Madam,    methinks   state    intrigues    must 
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sufficiently  occupy  the  mind  of  his  lordship 
at  present. 

"  His  mind,  ay  —  but  not  his  passions." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  his  strongest  passion 
— ambition." 

Lady  Churchill,  jealous  as  she  was,  saw  that 
the  printer  was  right.  She  smiled ;  and  as  she 
smiled,  raised  her  eyes  to  a  mirror  at  her  side  : 
whether  it  was  the  colour  of  the  room,  or  that 
her  maid  had  more  skilfully  arranged  her  hair, 
or  that  her  bodice  fitted  better  than  usual,  is 
not  upon  record,  but  certes  she  thought  she 
had  little  cause  for  jealousy.  Such  knowledge, 
as  well  as  the  certainty  of  being  well  dressed, 
is  a  marvellous  sweetener  of  woman's  temper. 
Lady  Churchill,  with  that  familiarity  which 
those  not  over  nicely  bred  so  frequently  mis- 
take for  condescension,  entered  into  a  political 
conversation  with  the  printer,  who  might  have 
been  truly  termed  the  mouth-piece  of  the  dis- 
contents then  so  largely  increasing  in  the  city 
as  to  be  on  the  very  verge  of  an  eruption. 

After  discussing  matters  freely,  well  knowing 
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that  Master  Brown  possessed  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  her  new  party,  she  turned  the 
conversation  to  the  Outlaw,  and  said- — 

'*  He  is  the  very  last  person  I  should  have 
dreamed  of  introducing  a  young  lady  amongst 
us ;  but  the  Princess  Anne  was  only  the 
other  day  informed,  that  a  little  civility  to 
the  son  would  not  be  thrown  away,  as  he  is 
still  burning  with  indignation  at  his  father's 
treatment."" 

"  Please  your  ladyship,  the  interest  which 
Sir  Everard  Sydney  commands  is  already 
pretty  well  secured." 

"  Poor  Sir  Everard  !  I  am  told  he  is  the 
most  twaddling  creature  in  the  world,  fit  only 
to  direct  a  flight  of  tame  partridges  ;  but  his 
wife " 

"  Ay,  lady,  she  is  indeed  as  black  as  print- 
er's ink — at  heart;  genuine  black-letter,  and  a 
difficult  volume  to  decypher  ;  a  missal,  a  perfect 
missal,  though  not  an  illuminated  one.  Her 
son.  Captain  Basil,  was  at  my  house  last  night, 
and  brought  from  my  lord  certain  papers, 
the  import  of  which  he  did  not  understand." 
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"  And  which  you,  of  course,  did  not  re- 
veal !^^ 

The  printer  laid  his  finger  over  his  lips  with 
a  significant  gesture,  saying  — 

"  No,  no,  my  lady ;  no  man  should  be 
trusted  with  treason  until  he  is  either  five-and- 
twenty,  or  has  received  a  personal  insult  from 
his — master." 

The  Lady  ChurchilPs  countenance  darkened 
as  the  printer  uttered  the  word  "  treason,"  and 
having  bit  her  under  lip,  until  the  blood  nearly 
started,  she  said  — 

"  And  whom  call  you  traitors,  master  ?  me- 
thinks  you  grow  cool  in  the  cause." 

"  Your  ladyship's  pardon,'*  replied  the  man 
of  letters,  bowing  profoundly  ;  "  the  best  secu- 
rity for  my  not  cooling  is  the  personal  risk 
I  run." 

Had  Lady  Churchill  at  that  moment  spoken 
what  she  thought,  she  would  have  sneered  the 
poor  printer  into  nothing,  at  the  notion  of  a 
tradesman's  peril ;  but,  notwithstanding  her 
temper,  she  was  gifted  with  a  rare  portion  of  po- 
litical, if  not  moral,  discretion  ;  she,  in  fact,  saw 
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the  necessity  for  the  one,  though  she  could  not 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  other ;  and  so, 
knowing  that  the  first  step  of  the  ladder, 
though  the  lowest^  is  ever  the  most  useful,  she 
held  her  peace,  and,  nodding  to  the  printer, 
swept  in  all  the  magnificence  of  present  and 
anticipated  greatness  from  the  apartment, 
leaving  the  perplexed  Daniel  to  his  medita- 
tions until  the  return  of  Mistress  Rosalind. 

"  I  would  rather,""  quoth  he  to  the  wise  man's 
confidant  — himself;  "  I  would  rather  the  Out- 
law had  sent  me  fifty  manifestos  in  hierogly- 
phics, to  print  in  many-tinted  inks,  as  I  have 
oftimes  done,  than  this  young  country  lady, 
with  her  wild  papistical  Irish  nurse,  to  conduct 
through  the  intricacies  of  a  court.  Daniel 
Brown,  thou  art  a  pretty  guide  to  tutor  a 
young  lady  to  courtly  habits  !  Whilst  thy 
presses  are  lying  still,  and  thy  apprentices 
running  idle  about  Temple  Bar,  who  would 
have  thought  that  thou  wouldest  be  so  em- 
ployed ;  but,"  continued  Daniel,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  modern  patriotism,  which  would  feign 
believe  itself,   and  lead   others   to   the   belief. 
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that  it  possessed  a  self-sacrificing,  instead  of  a 
self-serving  spirit;  "  but  we  all  owe  some- 
thing to  the  good  of  our  country  !" 

The  mind  of  Rosalind  was  so  fully  and  in- 
tensely occupied  that  she  had  little  inclina- 
tion to  observe  the  streets  through  which  they 
passed,  the  splendour  of  his  lordship's  equi- 
page, or  the  lord  himself,  whose  victories  in 
after  reigns  occupy  so  many  glorious  and  con- 
spicuous chapters  in  the  History  of  England. 
For  a  very  long  period,  Britain  could  boast 
of  but  one  "great  captain;"  the  present  cen- 
tury has  given  fame  to  another,  whose  bright- 
ness has  eclipsed  all  other  lights,  and  who  has 
stood  forward  in  more  than  one  instance  as 
the  saviour  of  his  country. 

It  is  sad  to  think  how  ungrateful,  as  a  na- 
tion, we  have  ever  been  to  those  whose  names 
glitter  like  diamonds,  when  petty  jealousies 
and  party  feelings  are  forgotten.  The  reigns 
of  Mary  and  Anne  are  illumined  by  the  name 
of  Marlborough ;  and  future  ages  will  pause 
over  the  pages  that  record   the  times  of  the 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Fourth  George,  because,  during  his  perfumed 
dynasty,  Wellington  conquered  the  conqueror  ! 
The  court  of  James  the  Second,  at  the  period 
of  which  we  treat,  was  much  in  the  same  state 
as  was  the  kingdom — a  state  of  feverish  uncer- 
tainty :  the  very  homage  he  received,  except 
from  those  decidedly  attached  either  to  his 
religion  or  his  person,  was  more  than  half 
mockery,  and  the  unfortunate  monarch  felt 
himself  as  a  sun  shorn  of  his  beams,  know- 
ing that  his  exalted  situation  rendered  him 
little  else  than  a  cock- throw  for  all  Europe 
to  fling  their  jests  at.  The  most  sincere  of  his 
family,  he  found  it  at  all  times  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  appear  what  he  was  not:  —  violent  in  his 
resentments,  he  gratified  them  without  either 
prudence  or  mercy ;  and  his  zeal  far  surpassed 
his  wisdom.  Had  he  been  a  Protestant,  the 
English  would  have  forgiven  him,  at  least,  this 
fault ;  but  the  page  of  history  incon trover tibly 
shows  that  what  is  condemned  at  one  period  is 
lauded  in  the  next ;  "  the  most  sweet  voices""'  of 
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a  people  are  but  so  many  modifications  and  re- 
spellings  of  that  little  word  —  change ! 

We  have  seldom  met  with  any  one  brought 
up  in  such  strict  seclusion  as  our  heroine, 
whom  a  first  interview  with  royalty  has  not 
disappointed.  To  find  that  a  king  walks 
and  talks  like  other  human  beings,  is  a  sad 
pull-down  to  romantic  loyalty.  It  is  opined 
that  more  than  three  parts  of  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  eastern  rulers  over  their  people, 
arises  from  the  mystery  and  pomp  that  sur- 
round their  persons  and  their  paths. 

Rosalind,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lord  Church- 
ill, ventured  to  whisper  an  enquiry  as  to  what 
she  should  say. 

"  What  you  feel,  and  as  briefly  as  possible,"' 
was  his  reply. 

She  looked  at  him  and  trembled ;  nor  did  she 
venture  a  second  glance  around  the  ante-cham- 
ber, in  which,  at  the  moment,  they  were  stand- 
ing, for  she  saw  it  was  nearly  filled  with  persons 
awaiting  audience,  many  of  whom  bore  a  de- 
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jected,  and  many  a  harsh  expression  of  counte- 
nance. At  last  a  page,  bowing  profoundly, 
whispered  a  message  to  Lord  Churchill,  who 
immediately  said  to  Rosalind, 

"  I  must  leave  you  for  a  few  moments ;  but 
do  not  tremble  so — you  are  perfectly  safe." 

"  Shall  I  find  the  maiden  a  chair,  friend 
Churchill,  during  thy  absence,  and  take  her 
under  my  care?""'  enquired  a  tall  and  portly 
gentleman,  who  was  standing  in  the  recess  of  a 
window.  Lord  Churchill  thanked  him,  and  as 
the  stranger  led  her  to  a  seat,  she  felt  more  at 
ease  and  more  assured  than  she  had  done 
since  resting  on  her  uncle's  arm  at  Sydney 
Pleasance.  As  the  gentleman  remained  near 
her,  she  observed  that  his  coat  was  of  a  pecu- 
liar and  plain  fashion ;  that  he  wore  his  own 
grey  hair,  and  that  a  hat  of  strange  dimen- 
sions shadowed  his  brow  ;  his  eye  was  calm, 
clear,  and  benevolent ;  and  a  kindly  smile,  which 
often  played  around  his  lips,  repressed  aught 
that  bordered  on  the  severity  which  the  form  of 
his  mouth  might  have  indicated. 
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"  Thou  hast  a  boon  to  crave,  young  friend ; 
and  having  obtained  thy  boon,  I  hope  thou 
pantest  not  to  remain  in  London,  for  I  see  it  is 
not  thy  home." 

"I  do  wish  to  remain  only  so  long  as  my 
uncle  continues  in  prison,"  replied  the  ingenu- 
ous Rosalind. 

'*  Thine  uncle  ! — who  is  thine  uncle?*'  enquir- 
ed the  Quaker,  for  such  he  was. 

*'  Sir  Everard  Sydney,  sir,"  she  answered ; 
"  a  man  the  most  gentle,  the  most  true-hearted ! 
— ^yet  there  he  lies  within  the  distant  Tower;  so 
dark,  so  sad  it  must  be;  and  the  sun  he  so 
much  loved  shining  upon  the  wilds  and  waters." 

It  was  well  for  Rosalind  that  the  embrasure 
of  the  window  concealed  her  from  observation  ; 
for  the  feeling  and  energy  of  her  manner  would 
soon  have  gathered  round  her  a  crowd  of  the 
gazers  by  whom  the  chamber  was  filled ;  but  it 
was  a  pleasing  and  a  sweet  sight  to  see  how  the 
eyes  of  the  kind  "  Friend"  glistened  as  he  list- 
ened to  her  thrilling  voice,  and  noted  the  play 
of  her  animated  features. 
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"  And  so,  thou  art  the  niece  of  my  good 
friend,  Everard  Sydney.  Then  thou  art  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine ;  for  he  wrote  me 
that  a  little  niece  of  his, — Rosa  I  think  he  call- 
ed her, — assisted  him  much  in  arranging  certain 
birds,  which  I  sent  him  from  America." 

"  You,  sir,^'  said  Rosalind,  rising  with  an 
involuntary  feeling  of  respect ;  —  "  you,  sir  ! 
My  uncle  never  received  any  birds  from  Ame- 
rica, except  from  William  Penn  !'' 

"  Perhaps  thou  art  right,"  replied  the  peace- 
loving  lawgiver  of  Pennsylvania;  "  but  I  am 
William  Penn!" 

Youth  has  many  delightful  sensations,  which 
after-age  can  never  know  ;  perhaps  the  most 
delightful  is  that  which  causes  the  heart 
almost  to  suffocate  within  its  bosom  when  we 
are  first  presented  to  one  we  have  long  vene- 
rated and  loved.  How  do  the  pulses  throb  ! 
how  does  the  cheek  burn,  and  how  do  we 
exult  in  the  fulness  and  richness  of  our  own 
feelings,  and  recall  every  word,  every  look,  of 
those  we  so  deeply  respect  !     A  benison  be  with 
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the  ardent  emotions  of  our  younger  days ! 
Wild  and  thoughtless  though  the}^  may  have 
sometimes  been,  yet  were  they  like 

**  The  breath  of  the  sweet  south," 
buoyant  and  fragrant,  untainted  and  unalloyed ! 
The  very  thoughtlessness  of  youth — that  which 
the  wise  condemn  —  is,  after  all,  its  greatest 
blessing ;  —  its  pure,  uncalculating  nature  is 
ever  its  freshest,  yet  soonest  fading  delight. 

But  Rosalind  had  little  time  to  indulge  in 
her  most  pleasurable  thoughts ;  suddenly  there 
was  a  buzz,  a  confused  murmur,  a  moving  mass, 
the  actions  and  the  motives  of  which,  with  the 
ardour  and  curiosity  of  a  young  mind,  she  had 
been  striving  to  fathom.  There  was  the  polish- 
ed and  voluble  Barrillon,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, chattering  to  the  handsome  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, the  late  King's  natural  son,  who  proved  by 
his  subsequent  conduct  the  small  portion  of 
affection  he  entertained  towards  his  uncle.  At 
the  farthermost  corner  of  a  corridor  Father 
Peter,  the  renowned  Jesuit,  in  full  pontificals, 
was    describing   the   wonderful   cure    effected 
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only  the  previous  day  upon  a  man  grievously 
afflicted  with  the  evil,  and  applied  to  both 
Piten  and  Warner,  who  had  officiated  on  the 
occasion,  to  confirm  his  statement,  which  they 
did  with  protracted  encomiums  on  his  Majesty's 
blessed  gift.  Standing  proudly  apart  from  all 
supposed  favourers  of  Catholicity,  were  the 
Lords  Halifax,  Clarendon^  and  Nottingham, 
who,  a  little^  time  before,  so  boldly  refused  to 
meet  any  but  Protestants  at  the  council-table ; 
telling  his  Majesty,  that  whatever  was  done 
whilst  Catholics  sat  amongst  them  was  unlaw- 
ful, and  incurred  premunire.  Lord  Preston, 
who  had  just  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 
in  the  place  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  was 
surrounded,  like  all  new  ministers,  by  a  troop 
of  younger  sons,  and  hungry  small  placemen — 
all,  like  the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  cry- 
ing, "  give,  give  f 

A  very  old  and  noble-looking  man,  bowed 
down,  if  the  wrinkles  on  his  brow  spoke  truly, 
both  by  age  and  sorrow,  stood  near  a  stove  ;  his 
hands  crossed  upon  his  bosom,  and  his  whole 
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air  and  manner  so  abstracted,  that  Rosalind 
thought  to  herself,  "  Come  what  come  may,  — 
nothing  will,  nothing  I  do  believe  ca;/,  awaken 
that  gentleman's  attention."  Not  many  who 
passed  and  repassed  him,  bowed; — and  as  his 
profile  was  towards  our  young  friend,  she  saw 
that,  in  confirmation  of  her  belief,  those  who  did 
salute  received  no  acknowledgment  from  the 
aged  man  in  return  ; — he  looked  as  though  he 
looked  not. 

Rosalind  was  pleased  to  perceive  that  one 
or  two  ladies  entered  soon  after  ;  she  enquired 
of  William  Penn  who  they  were,  but  he  knew 
them  not;  and  though  with  that  kindly  and 
benevolent  feeling,  which  is  the  true  source  of 
genuine  politeness,  the  worthy  Quaker  stood 
close  to  his  young  charge,  yet  he  spoke  so 
much  to  a  celebrated  man  amongst  "  Friends," 
one  Gilbert  Latey,  that  there  was  little  time 
and  less  inclination  on  Rosalind's  part  to  in- 
terrupt their  talk:  snatches  of  their  conversa- 
tion interested  her  at  times  deeply,  for  no- 
vice though  she  was,  she  had  often  heard  of 

H  5 
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the  charges  preferred  against  Penn  by  those 
who  ranked  themselves  of  the  high  Protestant 
party. 

"  Our  great  fault,  in  my  opinion,  is  this,"" 
quoth  the  great  lawgiver  of  America ;  "  we 
are  apt  to  be  mighty  hot  upon  speculative 
errors,  and  break  all  bounds  in  our  resent- 
ments; but  we  let  practical  ones  pass  without 
remark,  if  not  without  repentance,  as  if  a 
mistake  about  an  obscure  proposition  oi  faith 
were  a  greater  evil  than  the  breach  of  an  un- 
doubted precept.  Such  a  religion  the  devils 
themselves  are  not  without,  for  they  have  both 
faith  and  knowledge :  but  their  faith  doth  not 
work  by  love,  nor  their  knowledge  by  obedi- 
ence. Happy,  happy  would  it  be,  friend  Gilbert, 
if  where  unity  ends,  charity  did  begin,  instead 
of  envy  and  railing,  that  almost  ever  follow.'' 
He  would  have  spoken  longer,  but  a  page  de- 
sired that  both  might  pass  into  the  presence  of 
the  King.  It  did  not  escape  the  benevolent 
Quaker  that  Rosalind  would  be  unhappy  at 
being   again    left   alone   amid  the  crow5,  and 
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he  recommended  her  to  the  attention  of  the 
old  man,  who  had  previously  attracted  so  much 
of  her  observation. 

"  You  see,  my  lord,"  said  a  very  young 
gentleman,  in  a  low  but  earnest  voice,  address- 
ing the  aged  nobleman  ;  "  you  see  that  sapient 
sir  hath  audience,  while  we- — we,  my  lord, 
wait." 

"  Waiting  has  been  my  business  too  long  to 
heed  it  now,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  shall  lament 
it  if  it  lead  to  the  casting  of  any  reflection  upon 
William  Penn." 

A  smile  of  mistrustful  meaning  curled  the 
young  man's  lip  as  he  turned  away  from  the 
more  experienced  counsellor,  and  joined  a 
group  of  beardless  youths,  who  had  apparently 
obtained  some  new  topic  of  conversation  from  a 
gentleman  who,  having  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  them,  hastened  unushered  into  the  presence. 
Suddenly  the  sounds  of  many  words  came  upon 
Rosalind's  ear,  and  the  great  door  leading 
to  the  chamber,  which  she  had  regarded  with 
somewhat  of  superstitious  awe.  flew  open,  and 
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James  himself,  unbonneted,  and  dressed  more 
by  haste  than  taste,  stood  for  a  moment  in  the 
door-way,  scowling  rather  than  looking  upon 
the  throng,  who  at  his  unexpected  appearance 
sprang  to  their  feet,  or  turned  respectfully  to- 
wards their  King. 

He  advanced  a  few  steps  into  the  apartment, 
and  then  paused,  apparently  with  a  view  both 
to  collect  his  own  powers,  and  to  read,  as  it 
were,  the  minds  of  those  who  were  assembled 
around  hin;.  Lord  Bellasis  was  close  to  his 
royal  master,  and  exchanged  a  few  inaudible 
words  with  one  of  the  staunchest  friends  of 
the  unfortunate  Monarch,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
James  made  two  or  three  ineffectual  attempts 
to  speak,  before  he  could  command  sufficient 
voice  to  be  heard ;  those  from  behind  pressed 
upon  his  footsteps,  while  those  in  front  crowd- 
ed more  closely  towards  him.  Once  or  twice 
he  raised  his  hand  to  his  throat  with  that 
twitching  uncertain  movement  of  the  fingers 
which  so  truly  indicates  extreme  agitation,  now 
and  then  returning  with  a  courteous,  but  pain- 
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fully  irritated  manner,  the  salutations  of  the 
assembly.  At  length  he  said,  turning  to  Lord 
Bellasis, 

*'  My  lord — my  lord — we  miss  some  faces, 
that  used  to  be  familiar  in  our  councils ;  my 
Lord  Delamere,  my  Lord  of  Danby,  my  Lord 
Bath.  You  see, — you  see — my  friend,  that 
—  the  tender  feelings,  perchance,  of  these  no- 
blemen prevent  their  witnessing  the  troubles 
of  their  king.  Gentlemen, — "  he  continued, 
(and  Rosalind,  all  eye  and  ear,  observed,  that 
though  Lord  Bellasis  and  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort endeavoured  to  prevent  his  speaking,  Lord 
Churchill,  with  folded  arms  and  an  unsympa- 
thising  brow,  remained  an  unmoved  spectator 
of  the  scene),  — "  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
I  have  heard,  just  heard,  that  a  violent  out- 
rage hath  been  committed  in  the  city — a  chapel 
destroyed  by  an  unrighteous  mob !  My  Lord 
of  Canterbury,  you,  I  perceive,  are  here ;  and 
I  appeal  to  you,  if  such  riots  should  be  sanc- 
tioned, or  what  punishment  should  be  bestowed 
upon  those  who  would  deny  us  the  liberty  of 
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conscience  we  have  ever  so  fairly  and  so  fully 
awarded  to  them.  But,  my  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men, some  of  you  may  perhaps  have  heard, 
even  before  ourselves,  that  we  are  to  have  a 
rival  in  the  person  of  our  own  son-in-law  ! — It 
may  appear  too  monstrous  for  belief,"  he  added — 
the  painful  working  of  his  features  proving  how 
strongly  he  was  agitated,  while  several  of  the 
best-bred  courtiers  became  moved  rather  from 
imitation,  than^  sympathy,  "  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  the  children"  —  and  here  the 
nervous  tremor  of  the  King  became  almost  un- 
controllable,—  "  the  children  God  hath  given 
us  are  combined  against  our  sacred  office,  if 
not  against  our  person  !  —  My  Lord  Halifax, 
we  hardly  expected  the  honour  of  your  com- 
pany when  Prince  George  of  Denmark  has 
joined  the  Orange  Traitor.  It  was  his  wont 
to  exclaim,  whenever  we  talked  to  him  of  dan- 
ger or  desertion — *  est-il  possible  ! — est-il  pos- 
sible!'— but  'Est-il  Possible,'  is  gone  himself. 
What  does  that  signify  !  —  the  loss  of  an  able- 
bodied  trooper  would  be  of  more  consequence." 
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Lord  Halifax  advanced  a  few  steps  towards 
the  King,  who,  exhausted  by  his  own  energy, 
appeared  almost  breathless,  and  bowing  respect- 
fully, said,  "  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  those 
who  are  sincere  are  never  traitors." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  King  ;  *'  but 
we  have  other  matters  to  attend  to  than  con- 
temptible petty  treason.  It  is  an  ill  return  made 
by  our  citizens  for  their  improved  charters,  which 
we  accorded  them  but  a  few  days  past  as  an 
earnest  of  our  future  good  services :  certaia 
counties  too,  that  have  been  favoured  by  the 
return  of  their  lieutenants  and  justices  to  their  , 
places  by  our  clemency,  are  traitors  to  their 
own  interests,  as  well  as  to  their  King,  by  act- 
ing in  defiance  of  our  laws.  My  Lord  of  Bed- 
ford— "  (and  here  the  old  nobleman,  who  had 
stood  near  Rosalind,  advanced,  and  bowed  pro- 
foundly) —  "  my  Lord  of  Bedford,  you  will 
neither  desert  us,  I  trust,  nor  suffer  us  to  be 
insulted." 

There  was  a  breathless  silence  in  the  crowded 
ante-room  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Whitehall, 
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and  every  eye  was  turned  upon  the  venerable 
father  of  the  martyred  Russell  ;  it  was  a  sort 
of  silence  that  you  might  fancy  you  saw,  as 
well  as  felt  —  so  heavy  —  so  dense  —  the  very 
atmosphere  seemed  hushed  by  its  presence ; 
and  men  drew  their  breaths,  and  heaved  their 
chests,  anxious  to  inhale  the  old  man's  answer. 
The  childless  father  expressed  but  little  in  a 
countenance,  which  Rosalind  now  knew  was 
worn  by  sorrow  into  many  wrinkles,  the  path- 
ways of  scalding  tears,  where  grief  had  hard- 
ened the  too  yielding  flesh.  The  old  earl  look- 
ed for  a  moment  to  the  King,  as  if  not  either 
perfectly  hearing,  or  imperfectly  understanding 
the  import  of  his  words,  and  stood,  his  hands 
crossed,  his  body  reverentially  bent,  while  his 
eyes  remained  elevated  ;  after  a  brief  pause, 
the  King  again  spoke,  altering  his  phrase, 

"  My  Lord  of  Bedford,  you  are  a  good  man, 
and  have  great  influence.  You  can  do  much 
for  us  at  such  a  time  as  this." 

"  Please  your  Majesty,"  he  said  at  length, 
bending,  rather  than  bowing,  "  I  am  an  old  man, 
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and  can  do  but  little."  Then,  after  another 
pause,  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  /  had  once 
a  son,  who  could  now  have  been  very  service- 
able to  your  Majesty^ 

Had  the  calm  and  noble  spirit  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam Russell  risen  from  its  bloody  shroud,  and 
stood  palpably  before  him,  James  of  England 
could  not  have  looked  more  appalled  than  he 
did  at  the  words  of  that  old  man  :  it  was  more 
than  he  could  well  bear:  the  past  —  the  pre- 
sent—  the  future — crowded  on  his  mind;  and 
if  he  could  not  be  said  to  feel  remorse,  he  was 
astounded  at  the  earl's  answer.  The  irrita- 
bility of  his  mind  and  temper  experienced, 
as  it  were,  a  sudden  paralysis,  and  the  violence 
of  the  King  was  stilled ;  he  endeavoured  to 
look  upon  the  assembly  with  his  usual  manner, 
— but  the  effort  was  unsuccessful. 

"  My  Lords,"  he  said  at  last,  "  1  desire  the 
attendance  of  the  Privy  Council  at  three  of  the 
clock ;  and,  till  to-morrow,  must  suspend  all 
matters  but  such  as  are  peculiarly  connected 
with  pressing  affairs  ;  then,  and  as  early  as  nine. 
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we  shall  be,  as  we  ever  have  been,  willing  and 
happy  to  redress  and  amend  all  that  requires 
amendment." 

The  King  bowed,  but  remained  standing ; 
and,  seeing  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  be  alone, 
the  company  withdrew  in  the  best  way,  and 
with  as  much  speed,  as  good-breeding  per- 
mitted. 

The  Friends'  preacher  and  William  Penn 
tarried  a  little  longer,  and  then  Gilbert  Latey 
walked  quietly  to  his  Majesty,  and,  taking  his 
hand,  pressed  it  with  considerable  emotion  to 
his  lips.  James  appeared  at  first  little  to  heed 
the  act,  for  he  stood  as  one  whose  mind  and 
body  were  apart ;  nor  was  it  until  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  few  words  he  spoke,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty appeared  aware  of  their  import. 

''  The  mercy,  favour,  and  kindness  which 
thou  hast  extended  towards  us,  as  a  people,  in 
the  time  of  our  sore  distress,  we  humbly  ac- 
knowledge ;  and  truly  do  we  pray  that  God 
may  show  thee  mercy  and  favour  in  the  time  of 
thy  trouble  and  sore  distress.'''' 
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The  words  were  simple,  but  they  were  guile- 
less and  sincere  ;  and  the  Quaker  felt  that  the 
King,  though  he  made  no  reply,  pressed  his 
hand  warmly,  as  he  again  put  it  respectfully  to 
his  lips  ;  but  the  sentence  lived  with  his  Ma- 
jesty, who  some  time  after,  when  he  was  in  Ire- 
land, desired  a  "  Friend"  to  remember  him  to 
Gilbert.  "  Tell  him,"  said  James,  "  the  words 
he  spake  to  me  I  shall  never  forget,""  adding, 
that  one  part  of  them  had  come  true,  and  that 
he  prayed  to  God  the  other  might  come  to  pass. 

As  William  Penn  and  his  companion  de- 
parted from  the  chamber,  Rosalind  perceived  < 
that  Lord  Churchill  also  had  disappeared  from 
the  group  around  the  King,  who  still  stood  in  the 
same  place  and  in  the  same  position.  For  the 
first  time  since  his  Majesty's  appearance,  she 
thought  of  self,  and  her  purpose  flashed  upon  the 
maiden's  mind  ;  her  heart  throbbed  audibly  in 
her  bosom,  and  the  room,  with  its  comparatively 
few  occupants,  swam  round  ;  she  could  not  con- 
ceive how  it  was  that  the  chamber  had  been  so 
rapidly  emptied  of  its  pontificals,  and  mitres. 
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and  coronets,  and  swords;  yet  still, —  though 
the  noble  who  was  to  have  presented  her  had 
withdrawn,  it  might  be  but  for  a  few  moments 
— still  there  was  the  King !  And  in  defiance 
of  the  instructions  a  page  whispered  into  her 
ear  of  the  necessity  for  her  immediate  departure. 
Rosalind  Sydney  rushed  forward,  and  throw- 
ing herself  with  all  her  national  and  natural 
impetuosity  at  the  Monarch's  feet,  exclaimed, 
to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  the  King  and 
the  few  remaining  courtiers — 

"  Mercy  !  —  Pardon  for  my  uncle  !" 
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Long  silent  stood  she,  while  her  former  fears 

And  griefs  ran  all  away  in  sliding  tears; 

That  like  a  watery  sun  her  gladsome  face  appears. 

At  length,  when  joys  had  left  her  closer  heart, 
To  seat  themselves  upon  her  thankful  tongue  : 

First  in  her  eyes  they  sudden  flashes  dart, 

Then  forth  i'  the  music  of  her  voice  they  throng. 

P.  Fletcher. 

However  much  the  House  of  Stuart  might 
have  been  deficient  in  that  delicate  and  refined 
feeling  of  affection  towards  women,  which  ele- 
vates and  ennobles  both  the  giver  and  the  re- 
ceiver, they  ever  evinced  towards  them  that 
graceful  and  careful  manner,  which  those  of 
the  gentler  and  more  dependent  sex  remember 
with  mingled  pride  and  gratitude  to  the  end  of 
their  days.     Politeness,  that  unspeakable  and 
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undefinable  politeness,  which  is  the  only  current 
coin  in  good  society,  makes  a  gentleman  pe- 
culiarly attentive  to  females.  To  this  is  attri- 
butable the  fact,  that  weak  but  kindly  persons 
are  often  valued  in  the  world  beyond  their  intel- 
lectual deserts;  to  this  affectionate  and  gentle 
manner  was  Charles  the  Second  indebted  for 
much  of  his  popularity  ;  genuine  politeness,  at 
that  period,  being  more  rare  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish than  it  at  present  is. 

"  Pardon  is  not  always  mercy,  young  lady," 
replied  James  to  the  passionate  appeal  of  Rosa- 
lind Sydney.  "  You  heard,  I  suppose,  our 
desire  to  be  alone,  and  yet  you  heed  it  not. 
How  came  you  here  P**"* 

"  Please  your  Majesty,  the  Lord  Churchill 
was  so  good  as  to  promise  to  present  me,  but 
he  is  absent  now  ;  and,  fearing  I  might  not 
again  be  suffered  to  enter,  I  dared "*' 

"  To  present  yourself.  Where  is  my  Lord 
Churchill  ?"' 

"  Please  your  Majesty,  he  did  but  step  into 
yonder  chamber  with  Lord  Cornbury." 
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The  King  frowned  and  bit  his  lip,  as  one  of 
the  gentlemen  in  waiting  made  this  confession, 
for  Lord  Cornbury  was  never  well-afFected  to- 
wards the  King.  He  made,  however,  no  ob- 
servation ;  but  turning  with  the  gentleness  of 
a  true  Stuart  to  the  maiden,  said, 

"  And  pray,  fair  lady,  for  whom  do  you 
plead  ?" 

"  For  my  uncle.  Sir  Everard  Sydney,  if  it 
please  your  Majesty." 

The  brow  of  the  King  gathered  and  dark- 
ened, but  Rosalind  did  not  heed  it. 

"  He  is  wrongfully  accused,  sire  —  most 
wrongfully." 

"  That  remains  to  be  proved,  lady  ;  there  is 
a  league  in  favour  of  traitors,  methinks,  for 
this  is  the  second  time  to-day  that  we  have 
been  importuned  in  favour  of  this  same  trai- 
tor." 

"  Your  Majesty's  pardon,"  said  Rosalind; 
"  but  Sir  Everard  has  not  been  proved  a 
traitor ;  and  I  would  lay  down  my  head  upon 
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the  block,  if  it  were  possible  to  prove  him 
one." 

The  King  smiled  at  her  earnestness,  but  his 
displeasure  seemed  unabated. 

"  I  repeat  it,  there  is  a  league  in  this  old 
man's  favour.  Say,  young  madam,  did  you  not 
conspire  with  some  one  to  produce  an  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  a  too  easy  and  forgiving 
King,  by  urging  your  suit  in  this  unexpected 
manner  for  Sir  Everard's  liberty  ?" 

"  Please  you,  sire,  I  conspired  with  no  one. 
I  walked  the  greater  part  of  the  way  from  the 
New  Forest,  with  my  nurse,  to  prefer  my  peti- 
tion ;  I  hardly  know  what  I  said  to  your  Ma- 
jesty at  first ;  but,  being  now  collected,  I  assure 
,  you,  on  the  faith  and  honour  of  an  English 
maiden,  that  I  would  not  ask  for  my  uncle's 
liberty  until  a  jury  of  honest  gentlemen  pro- 
nounced him  guiltless.  Liberty  (much  as  he 
loves  the  liberty  of  nature)  could  have  no 
charms  for  him,  unless  the  foul  aspersion  cast 
upon  his  character  was,  to  the  full,  erased. 
My   only  request  is,   that   your  Majesty   will 
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permit  me  to  attend  on  and  companion  him  in  his 
solitude.  Oh,  sire  !  he  is  old,  and  has  been  ever 
used  to  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  home  ! 
Until  the  time  of  his  trial  comes,  suffer — com- 
mand, that  I  be  permitted  to  attend  him  in  his 
prison."" 

"  Lady,  you  are  young,  beautiful,  and  well- 
born (Rosalind  shuddered)  : — Sir  Everard  Syd- 
ney may  be  long  in  prison  ;  and  if  you  once 
enter,  you  must  not  quit  your  servitude.  It  is 
sad  to  be  in  durance." 

'*  The  body  would  fain  be  with  the  spirit. 
Please  your  Majesty  —  my  heart  is  with  my 
uncle." 

"  But  if  what  is  alleged  be  proved,  his 
lands  are  confiscate,  even  if  our  mercy  should 
spare  his  life." 

"  I  never  loved  his  lands;  it  was  himself, 
please  your  Majesty.  Oh,  grant  my  boon  !  and 
may  you  never  need,  or,  needing,  want  a  friend 
to  do  what  that  dear  lonely  uncle  did  so  well 
for  me !" 

The    King  was   moved,    and   said,  "  What 

VOL.  II.  1 
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did  he  for  you,  lady  ?  Metbinks  he  might  do 
much  for  one  so  fair,  and,  as  it  seems,  af- 
fectionate ;  moreover,  you  are  of  his  own  kin  ; 
he  would  have  been  base  indeed  to  refuse  you 
the  care  which  animals,  called  baser,  bestow 
upon  their  young." 

"  If  your  Majesty  could  know  but  half  his 
goodness,  you  never  would  think  it  possible 
that  he  could  be  a  traitor  ;" — she  paused,  and 
the  deep  red  blood,  stirred  by  some  sudden 
thought,  fired  her  cheeks  to  crimson,  and  then 
she  paled  as  suddenly.  "  Please  you,  sire,  I 
have  hardly  right  to  bear  the  name  of  Sydney, 
though  daughter  to  Sir  Everard's  only  brother; 
and  yet  my  uncle  bred  me  with  as  much  ten- 
derness as  if  I  had  been  the  daughter  of  an 
honourable  woman.  Oh  sire  !  'twas  not  the 
jewels,  nor  the  gold,  nor  the  gay  dresses,  but 
'twas  the  watchful  tenderness,  the  kindliness — 
to  make  me  feel  as  if  my  birth  were  equal  to 
that  of  his  own  children.  Even  when  reading 
the  sacred  records  of  Holy  Writ,  which  he 
often  did  aloud,  if  he  came  to  where  a  harsh- 
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ness  is  expressed  against  those  born  unlawfully, 
he'd  skip  the  words  lest  they  should  pain  me. 
How  could  I  too  much  serve  such  goodness ! 
how  could  such  goodness  bear  a  traitor's  heart !" 
jDonfounded  by  her  own  energy  and  earnestness, 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and,  as  is 
ever  the  case  with  a  woman  after  strong  excite- 
ment, burst  into  tears. 

"  Rosalind  —  my  own  noble  cousin  !"  ex- 
claimed a  voice,  the  tone  of  which  struck  upon 
her  heart. 

"  Ah  !  ah  !"  murmured  the  King ;  "  now 
the  secret 's  out.  This  soldier  has  had  audi- 
ence already,  through  the  interposition  of  some 
of  those  worthies  who  are  so  zealously  merci- 
ful, and  has  yet  lurked  about  our  person.  We 
see  through  it  all  now — 'twas  a  poor  plot." 

"  Please  your  Majesty,'*  said  the  trembling 
Basil  Sydney,  hastily  and  consequently  not 
wisely ;  "  I  have  not  held  the  slightest  com- 
munication with  this  young  lady,  since  I  saw 
her  in  the  New  Forest  !" 

Lord   Churchill  having,    doubtless,    at   last 
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remembered  that  a  female  had  entered  White- 
hall under  his  protection  and  promise  of  intro- 
duction, which  the  agitating  events  of  the 
morning  had  caused  him  to  forget  for  a  time, 
now  advanced,  yet  seemed  inclined  to  let  mat- 
ters take  their  course,  while  the  warm-hearted 
Cuthbert  Raymond  sprang  eagerly  forward, 
and  kneeling  respectfully  to  the  King,  to  whom 
his  heart  and  soul  were  devoted,  exclaimed, — 
"  Please  your  Majesty,  it  was  I  who,  presum- 
ing upon  your  goodness,  ventured  to  induce 
my  friend  Sydney  to  try  the  effect  of  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  your  clemency.  Your  Majesty 
will  not  suppose  that  I  had  any  motive  but 
that  of  serving  a  dear  friend,  without  (as  far 
as  my  humble  judgment  went)  harming  my 
beloved  monarch ;  besides,  as  Captain  Sydney 

was  of  your  body-guard ^" 

James  extended  his  hand  kindly  to  as  true  a 
subject  as  ever  drew  sword  or  trigger  in  his 
defence;  and  said,  with  somewhat  of  his  old 
cheerfulness  of  manner,  "  I  believe  you,  I  be- 
lieve you  ;    and  it  is  well  in  these  sad  times  to 
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know  who  to  believe  :"  his  eye  glanced  towards 
the  creature  of  his  own  creation,  upon  whom 
suspicion  had  already  placed  a  mark  —the  mark 
was  a  righteous  one,  for  whatever  were  the  faults 
of  James,  to  Lord  Churchill  he  had  ever  been 
a  kind  and  indulgent  master. 

Rosalind   Sydney  was  no   weeping,   sighing 
maiden,    to   yield   to    tears   and    complainings 
without  recruiting  her  energies  by  strong  and 
consequently  successful  efforts.      She  remem- 
bered Rachel,  and  the  midnight  visit   of  her 
cousin,   and   felt    angry  and  insulted   by   the 
ardour  and  affectionate  interest  he  displayed, , 
while,    regardless  of  the  King's  presence,  he 
whispered  to  her, — "  Dearest  Rosalind,  though 
I  have  long   admired,  I  never   knew  you  till 
now."     She   withdrew  hastily  from   his   side ; 
and   while   there   was   a   silence  in  the  room, 
which  made   her  start  even   at  the  sound  of 
her   own  voice,    she   again   bent  her  knee  to 
the   King,   and   asked   if  his   Majesty  would 
order  that  she  might  attend  upon   her   uncle 
until  the  termination  of  his  trial. 
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"  And  you  have  not  seen  Captain  Sydney 
since  the  time  he  mentioned  ?" 

Rosalind  was  so  nobly  truthful  in  her  na- 
ture that  she  never  paused  to  consider  con- 
sequences where  a  direct  question  demanded 
a  direct  reply. 

"  Please  your  Majesty,  I  saw  Captain  Basil 
Sydney  twice  since  then  —  but  he  saw  not 
me." 

Basil  grew  red  and  pale  by  turns,  and  Lord 
Churchill  threw,  what  he  meant  to  be  a  silencing 
look,  upon  Rosalind ;  but  she  saw  it,  or  at 
least  understood  it,  not. 

"  When  and  where,  lady .?'' 

"  On  my  journey  to  London,  he  passed  me 
on  the  road ;  and — I  cannot  tell,  please  your 
Majesty,  where  I  saw  him  last."" 

"  Not  tell,  child  !"  repeated  the  astonished 
King,  who,  though  often  deceived,  had  rarely 
met  with  any  one  honest  enough  to  openly  re- 
fuse obedience. 

*'  Please  your  Majesty,  I  feel  bound  in 
honour  not  to  say ;    but  I  assure  you,  on  my 
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word  of  faith,  that  Captain  Sydney  saw  not 
me." 

"  But  I  have  a  particular  desire  to  be  in- 
formed, young  lady." 

"  Your  Majesty  will  see  at  once  that  I  can- 
not obey,"  said  Rosalind  blushing,  as  she  so 
often  did,  over  cheek  and  brow. — "  Your  Ma- 
jesty will  see  at  once  I  cannot,  when  I  men- 
tion that  it  would  betray,  perhaps,  the  secret 
of  a  young  lady  whom  I  most  truly  respect." 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  the  King.  "  Methinks 
there  is  some  love-quarrel  beneath  that  cloak ! 
Go  to  your  uncle,  lady,  and  tell  him  he  is  more 
fortunate  than  his  King,  for  he  has  one  who 
loves  him  in  adversity  !" 

His  Majesty  turned  into  the  inner  room  be- 
fore Rosalind  could  express  her  thanks;  and 
as  Lord  Churchill  led  her  forth,  she  felt  that 
the  proud  peer  trembled.  Basil  came  to  her 
side,  and  whispered,  as,  with  confused  and  agi- 
tated feelings,  she  passed  to  his  lordship'^s  car- 
riage. 

"  Rosalind,  you  do  not,  I  hope,  think  harshly 
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of  me ;  if  you  do,  you  wrong  me.  I  ought,  per- 
haps, to  thank  you  for  the  blessing  I  know 
your  society  will  bestow  upon  my  father.  But 
I  am  selfish ;  I  am  thinking  of  what  you^  I 
fear,  I  sadly  fear,  may  think  of  me^ 

"  What  I  think  can  be  of  little  consequence," 
she  replied,  hurrying,  rather  than  permitting. 
Lord  Churchill  to  lead  her  forward.  "  Can  I 
deliver  any  message  to  your  father  T'' 

'*  Everything  that  duty  and  affection  dictate. 
I  have  not  dared  to  visit  him,"  continued  Basil, 
''  since  his  confinement ;  for  the  King  defies, 
rather  than  conciliates,  the  good  opinion  of  his 
subjects,  seeing  that  his  severities  to  his  prison- 
ers increase,  while  he  grants  charters  for  li- 
berty !" 

The  last  sentence  was  spoken  on  the  steps  of 
Whitehall  Palace,  where  they  stood,  accompa- 
nied by  Major  Raymond,  while  the  carriage 
drew  up.  It  was  not,  however,  uttered  in  so 
low  a  key  as  to  escape  the  watchful  ears  of 
Lord  Churchill,  who,  turning  to  Basil,  and 
smiling  one  of  his  cold  meaning  smiles,  ob- 
served, 
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"  Gentlemen  seldom  speak  in  a  fitting  tone  of 
voice  until  they  have  reached  their  thirtieth 
year."  What  a  similarity  of  ideas  between  a 
peer  and  a  printer  ! 

Basil  bowed,  and  remained  silent ;  but  as 
Rosalind  entered  the  carriage,  he  could  not  re- 
sist leaning  forward,  and  saying, 

"  Judge  me  neither  harshly  nor  quickly."" 
Major  Raymond  removed  his  hat,  and  stood 
uncovered  as  she  passed,  while  Lord  Churchill 
said,  with  another  frigid  smile, 

"  I  congratulate  you,  madam,  on  your  triple 
conquest." 

As  they  passed  on  towards  his  residence  they 
encountered  a  mob,  which  had  just  been  rioting 
in  the  committal  of  various  English  extrava- 
gances, such  as  the  pulling  down  of  a  nun- 
nery, and  demolishing  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor's windows — a  grievous  outrage,  which  the 
authorities  could  not  repress ;  for  the  rioters 
spread  in  every  direction,  from  one  quarter  to 
another.  The  windows  of  the  shops  were  shut, 
and  barricaded  in  every  way,  up  to  the  first 
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and  second  stories ;  and  with  good  reason  were 
they  so,  for  the  crowd  came  furiously  forward, 
shouting  and  hurrahing  with  tremendous  and 
startling  vehemence,  so  that  poor  Rosalind  was 
quite  appalled  at  a  scene  so  new  and  so  affright- 
ing. The  more  ruthless  had  seized  upon  the 
figure  of  a  Madonna,  and  their  ymncipal  delight 
appeared  to  be  in  tossing  it  in  the  air,  and  then 
dropping  it  in  the  gutters  at  either  side  the 
footways;  they  had  also  a  cross,  a  symbol 
which  Rosalind  had  been  taught  to  respect  as 
typical  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings,  and  it  made 
her  blood  creep  to  see  it  spit  upon  and  in- 
sulted by  some  of  those  unmanly  ruffians,  who 
seized  upon  everything  that  could  aggravate  or 
distress  the  opposite  party.  Loudly  they  cried, 
"  Down  with  the  Papists  !''-—"  No  test  !''— 
"  No  Pope !"  and  various  other  expressions 
indicative  of  their  opinions. 

Rosalind  trembled  all  the  more  when  she 
thought  of  Lord  Churchill's  danger,  for  the 
crowd  surrounded  the  carriage,  and  tearing 
open  the  doors,  demanded  from  him  a  confes- 
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sion  of  faith,  and  that  he  too  should  shout 
"Down  with  the  Papists !''—"  No  test  T— 
"  No  Pope  !"  The  people  became  more  en- 
raged when  they  perceived  the  gentleman  they 
attacked  was  in  a  court  dress.  A  courtly-ar- 
rayed person  has  the  same  effect  upon  mobs, 
that  scarlet  has  upon  bulls, — it  calls  forth  all 
their  animosities. 

Finding  their  demands  unattended  to,  they 
proceeded  to  enforce  them  by  dragging  Lord 
Churchill  from  his  seat.  Doubtless,  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  sapient  lord  would  have 
given  the  required  token  ;  but  it  was  as  yet  too  ^ 
soon.  He  dreaded  to  shake  the  bough  until 
the  fruit  was  ripe  for  falling.  Even  in  the 
furtive  glances  which  she  cast  on  the  crowd, 
Rosalind  perceived  that  there  were  many 
amongst  them  whose  bearing  and  manner  were 
far  superior  to  the  class  among  which  they 
moved.  She  noted  that  all  such  had  their  hats 
slouched,  mufflers  round  their  faces,  and  in 
many  instances  a  patch,  or  blind,  whereby  to 
conceal  the  expression  or  features,  which,  for 
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obvious  purposes,  they  sought  to  hide  from  the 
common  gaze. 

"  We  *11  have  no  popery — nor  no  Pope — nor 
no  nuncio !"  vociferated  a  political  butcher, 
with  a  red  nightcap,  bare  arms,  and  a  bright 
and  beaming  cleaver  in  his  hand.  "  We  '11  have 
no  Papists  !  Say  so,  master,  at  once, —  and  be 
cursed  to  you  !" 

"  T  am  a  Protestant,  and  a  friend  to  good 
order,*'  replied  his  lordship  calmly. 

*'  Then  cry,  '  No  Pope  !  no  mass  !' " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  quoth  the  wily 
Churchill ;  nevertheless  holding  his  peace. 

"  Ay,  and  no  courtiers !''  exclaimed  another 
lawgiver,  who  was  armed  with  three  tremendous 
reasons  in  the  shape  of  a  three-pronged  pitch- 
fork, which  he  flourished  valiantly  over  a  head 
that  argued  favourably  for  the  modern  and 
rational  system  of  phrenology,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  terribly  deficient  in  the  organ  of  venera- 
tion. At  the  instant,  a  baker,  powdered  to  per- 
fection, seized  hold  of  the  noble's  arm,  and  half 
dragging   him   off*  the    seat,   exclaimed,    "  No 
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nonsense !  say  what  you  're  desired  out  at  once, 
and  be  done  with  it ;  and  say  it  like  a  Irue-born 
Englishman,  if  so  be  you  be  one ;  and  take  off 
your  hat  and  your  wig  respectfully." 

The  baker  was  a  pains-taking  as  well  as  an 
eloquent  orator,  for  he  not  only  gave  the 
order,  but  assisted  in  its  fulfilment;  and  Lord 
Churchill  must  have  submitted  to'  the  spoliation 
of  his  hat  and  wig,  or  the  utterance  of  senti- 
ments which  it  would  have  been  impolitic  at 
that  precise  moment  to  avow,  had  not  a  man  of 
authority  amongst  the  people  pushed  forward, 
and,  in  a  tone  that  was  not  to  be  gainsayed, 
commanded  the  crowd  to  fall  back,  just  at  the 
critical  moment  when  Lord  OhurchilPs  temper 
and  honesty  were  giving  way. 

The  man,  who  was  of  a  tall  and  commanding 
figure,  leaned  for  an  instant  on  the  carriage- 
door,  after  he  had  closed  it  with  his  own  hands ; 
and  though  he  spoke,  or  rather  murmured, 
only  a  few  words,  and  his  countenance  was 
almost,  if  not  fully,  altered  by  a  patch,  and  a 
quantity  of  red  hair  floating  under  a  slouched 
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hat,  yet  in  that  murmur  Rosalind  recognised 
the  Outlaw's  voice.  She  started  forward  with 
the  warm  impulse  of  affectionate  gratitude  to 
hail  her  unknown  yet  valued  friend ;  and  was 
only  prevented  from  seizing  the  soiled  hand 
that  still  rested  on  the  carriage  by  the  silent 
but  commanding  gesture  of  the  mysterious 
and  powerful  being  who  held  the  clew  of  her 
destinies  and  fortunes  within  his  keeping:  her 
heart  beat  violently  as  the  carriage  drove  at 
free  liberty  through  the  crowd,  who  watched 
its  progress  in  discontented  silence.  A  mob  is 
ever  discontented  when  deprived  of  its  victim, 
even  though  willing  to  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  the  disappointment. 

But  Rosalind  was  fated  to  experience  another 
surprise,  while  Lord  Churchill,  turning  upon 
her  his  cold  smile,  all  the  changes  of  which 
were  but  as  so  many  modifications  of  an  icicle, 
quietly  said,  "  Le  vrai  rCest  pas  toujours  le 
vraisemblable.'''' 

He  had  hardly  pronounced  the  words,  when 
a  tall,  stalwart,  ruffianly-looking  soldier  flung 
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back  the  carriage-door,  but  seemed  confounded 
on  recognising  its  inmates. 

"  Well,  fellow  V  exclaimed  the  nobleman, 
"  what  means  this  outrage  ?" 

"  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon,*"  said  the 
man,  "  but  I  didn''t  know  it  was  your  lord- 
ship, on  account  of  the  new  liveries  ;  and  1 
saw  —  asking  your  honour's  pardon — I  thought 
I  saw,  .one  whom  I  Ve  been  after  many  a  long 
day  speaking  just  now  to  your  lordship.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  him  .?" 

"  Know  anything  about  whom  .?"  retorted  the 
peer,  his  brow  lowering,  his  lip  contracting, 
the  expression  of  his  cold  bland  countenance 
undergoing  a  complete  change,  and  a  change 
so  fierce,  so  furious,  that  Rosalind  shrank,  not 
from  the  soldier,  but  from  Lord  Churchill, 
farther  into  her  corner.  "  Do  you  know  whom 
you  speak  to,  fellow.?  —  if  you  do  not,  I  will 
soon  teach  you  !  If  soldiers  performed  their 
duty,  gentlemen  would  not  be  insulted  at  noon- 
day by  a  lawless  mob  !  Drive  on,  coachman, 
drive  on  !"  repeated  his  lordship,  like  a  proud 
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lion  holding  a  pack  of  hounds  at  bay,  while  his 
keen  eye,  seeing  all  things  at  a  single  glance, 
took  in  the  remnants  of  the  mob — "  drive  on — 
but  not  faster  !" 

Rosalind  distinctly  heard  the  man  say  — 
"  You  saw  him  ;  didn't  you,  Bill  ?'' 

"  I  did,"  replied  another  soldier-dressed  ruf- 
fian ;  and  her  eye  followed  them  as  they  min- 
gled with  the  crowd,  shouting,  "  No  popery  ! 
—  No  test!" 

The  astonished  maiden  began  to  turn  over  in 
her  mind  if  the  occurrences  she  had  witnessed 
were  not  all  ideal — if  life  itself  were  not  one  vast 
pantomime,  where  mountebanks  and  knaves 
make  state  affairs  the  toys  of  grown-up  chil- 
dren !  The  sacred  office  of  a  king  had  fallen 
low  in  her  esteem  —  most  wonderfully  low,  and 
yet  she  knew  not  why.  She  could  not  help 
but  pity  James;  she  pitied  him  with  her  whole 
heart  and  soul,  and  pity  is  a  wonderful  lessener 
of  true  respect.  While  in  this  mood,  and  on 
the  very  borders  of  the  mob,  she  heard  their 
long-continued  shouts,    as  if  they  were  immo- 
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lating  some  new  victim  ;  but  with  them  came 
the  sound  of  merry  music,  a  tambour  and  a 
viol,  and  then  a  laugh  —  and  her  eyes  sought 
again  the  window  of  the  heavy  and  stately 
vehicle,  which  moved  slowly  forward :  for  Lord 
Churchill,  with  that  daring  hardiesse  that  be- 
longs to  brave  men,  had  forbidden  his  ser- 
vants to  hasten  the  horses'  speed,  a  mandate 
which  they  very  unwillingly  obeyed.  Close 
to  the  window,  on  the  pave,  stood  her  forest 
acquaintance,  poor  Cicely  Maynard,  suiting 
her  caperings  to  the  feelings  of  the  times,  and 
performing  mock  salutations  to  a  saintly  figure, 
of  which,  doubtless,  they  had  robbed  some 
shrine.  Others  of  the  mountebanks  either 
played  the  music  which  she  heard,  or  added  to 
the  grotesque  motions.  But,  wonder  on  won- 
der !  far  enough  oiF  not  to  be  of  the  party,  and 
yet  looking  on  them  with  the  familiar  expres- 
sion of  an  old  acquaintance,  stood  Ralph  Brad- 
well,  his  coat  more  yellow-green  than  ever,  his 
body  of  the  same  lengthy  dimensions,  his  fish- 
ing-pouch across  his  shoulder,  his  mouth  wide 
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open,  as  if  to  catch  as  well  as  hear  all  the  won- 
ders of  the  great  city  he  had  long  been  ambi- 
tious of  visiting ;  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand 
were  twisted  in  Brano'^s  ear,  while  his  right 
grasped  a  climbing  pole,  which  poor  Rosalind 
at  once  recognised  as  her  uncle's.  Before 
Lord  Churchill  could  at  all  anticipate  her 
movements,  and  with  an  earnestness  that  would 
reflect  everlasting  disgrace  upon  any  well-bred 
maiden  of  the  present  day,  Rosalind  half  threw 
herself  out  of  the  window,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Ralph  !  —  Brano  !"  but  she  as  quickly  with- 
drew, on  perceiving  that  both  Cuthbert  Ray- 
mond and  Basil  Sydney  followed  the  carriage 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards. 

"Who  was  it.^ — what  was  it.?"  enquired 
Lord  Churchill,  half-angered,  half-amused  at 
her  boldness. 

"  My  uncle's  Ralph,  and  m}^  Brano  !'"*  re- 
plied the  young  lady,  exceedingly  confused  as 
the  sense  of  her  impropriety  flashed  powerfully 
on  her  mind. 
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"Ralph  —  a  raven?"  still  enquired  Lord 
Churchill. 

"  No,  my  lord ;  I  really  beg  your  pardon, 
but  I  saw  my  uncle's  favourite  servant,  Ralph, 
and  my  dear  faithful  dog,  just  there ;  and  I 
was  50  delighted  !  Pray,  pray,  my  lord,  for- 
give me  !  It  was  very  indecorous ;  but  poor 
Ralph  ! — poor  Brano  !'"* 

Ijord  Churchill  very  kindly  stopped  the  car- 
riage, and  desired  the  servants  to  seek  out  the 
man,  and  direct  him  to  his  house.  Rosalind 
described  and  pointed  to  where  he  had  been  ; 
but  though  the  fond  and  sagacious  dog  had 
followed  the  carriage,  nowhere  could  they  dis- 
cover Ralph,  though  Cicely  Maynard  still 
danced  on,  amid  a  crowd  thirsting  for  de- 
struction, and  cloaking  under  the  semblance 
of  religion  a  desire  for  change,  which  they 
termed  a  hatred  of  despotism. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Tell  me,  ye  merchants'  daughters  !  did  ye  see 

So  fair  a  creature  in  your  town  before, 
So  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  she, 

Adorn'd  with  beauty's  grace  and  vertue's  store ; 
Song  made  in  lieu  of  many  ornaments 
With  which  my  love  should  duly  have  been  deckt. 

Spenser. 

How  wonderfully  people  grow  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world,  who  progress  successfully 
in  communion  with  the  great !  We  regard  as 
of  ourselves  those  who  "  dine  off  boiled  and 
roast,*"  and  shake  worthy  burghers  and  small 
placemen  by  the  hand :  but  let  those  we  have 
been  wont  to  consider  as  of  our  own  sphere 
"get  up  in  the  world;"  let  them  feast  upon 
venison,    and    scatter   entremets   among    more 
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substantial  viands ;  let  them  walk  arm-in-arm 
with  my  lord  duke  and  his  brothers  of  ''  the 
order,"  instead  of  the  burghers;  let  their  names 
appear  in  the  court  circular  of  a  fashionable 
paper, — and  it  is  extraordinary  with  what  re- 
spect we  greet  them  on  the  highways,  and 
receive  their  notice  (their  turn  to  notice  is 
now  come)  in  the  saloons  !  Let  folks  say  what 
they  will  about  envy,  a  successful  man  is  al- 
ways regarded  with  respect ;  his  prosperit}^,  if 
it  give  us  a  little  to  repine  and  cavil  at,  gives 
us  a  great  deal  to  hope  for.  We  are  not  quite 
sure  how  he  came  to  be  so  elevated  ;  but  we 
are  very  certain  that  we  also  deserve  such 
distinction,  and  there  is  no  knowing  how  soon 
it  will  come. 

"  Heigh-ho  V  sighed  Rachel  Brown  to  her- 
self, as  one  of  the  demons  of  her  father's 
office  unlaced  her  pattens  after  returning  from 
the  then  fashionable  milliner's,  who  lived  near 
the  foot  of  old  London  Bridge; — "  Heigh-ho  !" 
sighed  pretty  Rachel ;  "  who  can  say  but  I 
have  as  good  a  right   to  go  to  court  as  Mis- 
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tress  Rosalind,  who,  for  aught  I  can  hear,  is 
little  better  than  a  half  Papist,  and  is  certainly 
a  whole  Irishwoman  ;  although  she  is,  though 
not  quite,  my  father  says,  Sir  Everard  Syd- 
ney's niece:  yet  here  she  comes  up  from  a 
forest,  or  a  convent,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  without  any  notice,  and  the  whole  town 
is  in  commotion  to  do  her  service.  My  father 
and  mother,  and  the  great  Lord  Churchill  ! 
My  mother,  too,  took  far  more  pains  about 
her  bodice  than  ever  she  took  about  mine ; 
and  Joseph,  even  Joseph  !''  —  and  as  she 
thought  upon  Joseph,  Joseph  entered,  bear- 
ing two  large  nosegays  in  his  fresh-washed 
and  ruddy  hands.  He  was  a  comely  youth, 
handsome  and  well-favoured,  but  had  the 
aspect  of  one  who  might  be  termed  soft :  in- 
deed, were  it  not  for  a  bright,  though  only 
occasional  twinkle  in  his  deep  grey  eye,  he 
would  have  been  called  simple-looking  ;  though 
they  who  considered  him  simple  would  have 
committed  a  grievous  error. 

"  I    have   brought   two   nosegays,   Rachel,*" 
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he   commenced  ;  "  one  for   you,    and  one  for 
your  friend,  pretty  Mistress  Rosalind." 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  there  were  two  points 
in  this  little  speech  which  annoyed  his  young 
mistress?  First  of  all,  she  did  not  see  why 
Joseph  should  think  of  Rosalind  ;  and,  second- 
ly, she  did  not  like  his  calling  her  pretty. 
It  is  a  no  common  stretch  of  female  mag- 
nanimity when  a  woman  suffers  her  lover  to 
call  any  one  pretty  save  herself.  This  put  her 
out  of  humour  ; — she  tossed  the  flowers  on  the 
table,  and,  as  Joseph  slided  himself  into  a 
chair,  replied, 

"  I  do  not  suppose  Mistress  Rosalind  would 
care  for  your  flowers;  she  is  a  high  damsel; 
and  they  are  not  as  fresh  as  she  has  been 
used  to.*" 

"  She  did  not  look  high  to  me,  though  of 
much  beauty,"  retorted  the  city  youth  ;  "and 
as  to  the  flowers,  they  are  fresh  from  the 
gardens  at  Westminster,  where  there  is  no- 
thing to  dim  their  bright  colours:  the  dew 
was  upon  them  this  morning." 
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"  As  Mistress  Rosalind  did  not  look  high 
to  you,'^  said  Rachel,  really  angry,  "  you  had 
better  wait  in  the  printing-office,  and  see  how 
she  will  look  at  a  printer's  apprentice  as  she 
comes  back  from  court."" 

"  I  doubt,'"*  replied  Joseph,  "  she  would  not 
look  as  grand  as  some  did  when  they  returned 
from  the  Lord  Mayor''s  ball :  those  who  have 
the  greatest  right  to  be  high  are  often  the 
most  humble."" 

"  Very  well.  Master  Joseph.  You  may  be  as 
pert  as  you  like ;  it  is  no  reason,  because  a  lady 
comes  here  who  goes  to  see  the  King"'s  own  self, 
that  1  am  to  be  insulted.  I  have  often  seen 
the  King,  and  the  Queen  too,  for  the  matter  of 
that." 

•'  Ay,  Mistress  Rachel,  I  know  you  have, 
from  the  vintner''s  window,  close  by  the  Cross 
at  Charing,"'''  retorted  Joseph,  Avho,  slyly  and 
quietly  delighted  to  put  his  fair  Rachel  into  a 
passion — a  mode  which  ought  not  to  be  carried 
too  far,  or  exercised  too  frequently — for  love's 
fetters  are  often  woven  of  damaged  silk."" 
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"  Well,  master,  and  what  of  that  ?  I  sup- 
pose I  am  as  good  as  she  is  ?" 

"  You  !     Oh,  Rachel !'' 

"  Very  well,  master ;  very  well :  we  shall 
see  how  this  will  end  !  a  pretty  Valentine  I 
chose;  but  Valentine's  day  will  be  here  again 
— and  then !" 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  the  prudent  Mistress 
Rachel  will  choose  a  moonlight  cavalier  to  kiss 
her  hand  to,  from  the  back-window." 

There  was  something  so  sarcastic  in  the  tone 
of  Joseph's  voice  that  Rachel  started  and 
changed  colour ;  the  youth  saw  his  advantage, 
and  pursued  it. 

"  I  suppose  you  intend  taking  the  place  of 
porter  to  the  back-gate,  and  so  choose  your 
Valentine  from  the  gallants  who  come  to  your 
father  on  business.  How  do  you  address 
them,  pray .?" 

This  was  going  too  far ;  Rachel  fired  off  like 
a  squib,  fiz — fiz — fiz,  and  away  ! 

She  insisted  upon  knowing,  without  giving 
him  the  time  to  tell,  how  he  came  to  learn  any- 
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thing  about  who  came  or  went  on  her  father's 
business.     She  assured  him  she  would  tell — 

He  demanded,  what  ?  and,  after  exhausting 
herself,  she  of  course  broke  into  a  mingling  of 
sobs,  and  tears,  and  reproaches ;  in  the  midst 
of  which  in  walked  Rosalind  Sydney. 

Certainly,  poor  Rachel  looked  at  a  discount. 
Tears !  we  have  heard  of  interesting  tears,  of 
beauty's  tears ;  but  all  the  tears  we  ever  saw 
were  accompanied  by  red  cheeks  and  red  noses  ! 
Becoming  tears?  Ah,  no,  extremes  are  bad; 
the  extreme  of  sorrow — tears,  and  the  extreme 
of  mirth  —  laughter,  are  alike  fatal  to  the  en- 
slaver of  the  human  heart.  There  stood  poor 
Rachel,  her  little  fist  clenched,  very  nearly  in 
her  lover's  face ;  while  he,  knowing  from  former 
experience  that  the  breeze  would  blow  over,  sat 
swinging  upon  one  chair,  and  holding  the  back 
of  another.  Rosalind  came  upon  them  both 
like  a  vision  of  beauty,  and  her  quick  and 
lively  wit  at  once  comprehended  the  whole 
matter. 

''  A  quarrel !"   she    exclaimed,  coming  for- 
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ward ;  *'  do,  pretty  Rachel,  let  me  be  the  peace- 
maker.    What  is  it  about  ?"" 

"  Oh !  nothing,"  replied  Rachel,  turning 
away  her  face  to  conceal  her  tears. 

"  Nothing  !  are  tears  nothing  ?  I  dare  say 
you  have  been  both  in  the  wrong;  such,  I  know 
is  the  case  in  the  quarrels  of  married  people ; 
and  perhaps  you  may  disagree  after  the  same 
fashion.     Do  let  me  be  peace-maker." 

Joseph,  intent  on  presenting  his  flowers, 
gathered  the  bouquet  from  the  table,  and,  with 
awkward  but  well-meaning  courtesy,  presented 
it  to  Rosalind  :  instantly  their  beauty  and  their 
perfume  brought  the  dear  country  to  her 
thoughts.  As  she  took  them  she  felt  her 
eyes  fill,  and  thanking  the  apprentice  with  a 
look  which  he  long  remembered,  she  turned 
graciously  to  Rachel :  "  I  will  give  you  half 
these  flowers  to  be  at  peace ;  a  city  youth  de- 
vising such  an  off*ering  for  one  like  me  must 
have  a  gentle  mind,  if  this  be  the  Joseph, 
Rachel,  of  whom  you  spoke  to  me  so  kindly." 

"  /  speak  of  him,  lady  !"  interrupted  the  still 
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angry  maiden;  "no,  not  of  him — 'twas  not 
of  him  I  spoke." 

*'  No,  no,  not  of  me,  madam,"  chimed  in  the 
youth  ;  "  'twas  no  doubt  of  the  court  gentleman 
with  the  plumed  hat,  who  kissed  his  hand  to 
her  last  night !" 

Poor  Rosalind  started ;  and  laying  coldly 
upon  a  stand  the  flowers,  that  but  a  moment 
before  she  would  have  cherished  for  their  own 
sweet  sake,  withdrew  from  the  room,  saying 
she  must  prepare  for  her  departure. 

Rachel  was  not  a  whit  behind  her  in  woman'^s 
penetration  ;  in  an  instant  she  perceived  where 
the  arrow  had  pierced,  for  she  knew  more  than 
Rosalind  thought  of:  turning  to  her  lover,  with 
increased  bitterness,  and  laying  her  hand  upon 
a  jar  of  succory  water  at  the  same  time,  she 
said, 

"Blisters  ten  upon  your  foolish  tongue — 
you  wicked,  stupid  knave !  Go  to  the  shop 
and  mind  your  type — you  type  of  foolishness  ! 
and  let  me   not   see  your   calf's   head   within 
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this  room  till  it  has  a  garnishing  of  brains  ! 
You  chattering  jay  !  you  little  know  what 
mischief  you  have  done.  Ah,  you  ape  I  — ""* 
and  she  stamped  her  foot  with  passion,  — 
"  but  I  '11  be  revenged  on  you,  I  will.  —  I  '11 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  printer's  ink  and 
black-ball — take  that  to  wash  your  face," — 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  threw 
the  succory  water  into  the  countenance  of  her 
faithful  swain,  and  bounced  out  of  the  room 
just  in  time  to  avoid  a  rencontre  with  her 
father,  who  entered  by  another  door  ;  —  and 
then  the  poor  apprentice  was  again  lectured. 
"  What  business  had  he  there  ?  in  his  Sunday 
suit  too — when  it  was  only  Wednesday  ! — And 
why  did  he  wipe  his  face  ?  —  Flowers  !  what 
had  he  to  do  with  flowers,  except  as  dexterous 
devices  to  the  title-page  of  some  goodly  book  .''" 
And  his  master  also  produced  another  type  of 
his  iniquity,  a  sheet  of  paper,  where  there  was  a 
most  unaccountable  co-mingling  of  the  names  of 
Rachel  and  Rosalind.     And  then,   when  poor 
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Joseph,  in  a  fit  of,  we  must  confess,  unmanly 
spite,  hinted  something  of  a  cavalier  kissing  his 
hand  to  Rachel,  good  Master  Brown  threaten- 
ed to  lock  him  up  for  being  out  of  bounds, 
and  bring  him  before  the  Lord  Mayor  for  de- 
faming his  daughter's  character  !  Poor,  poor 
Joseph  !  if  his  coat  was  not  of  many  colours, 
his  mind  was  of  many  hues  ;  and  for  the  next 
twelve  hours  he  solemnly  avoided  every  kirtle 
and  hood  that  came  near  him,  and  absolutely 
ran  into  the  deep  gutter  which  skirted  Saint 
Paul's,  to  avoid  the  danger  he  believed  would 
arise  from  the  touch  of  a  woman's  cloak. 

"  And  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  who, 
having  followed  Rosalind  to  her  chamber,  curt- 
seyed very  deeply  to  the  lady  who  had  spoken 
to  a  King,  ''  you  really  cannot  tell  me  whether 
his  Majesty  wore  a  plain  tie,  or  a  periwig?" 

"  I  really  cannot." 

*'  Lord  bless  me  !"  thought  good  Mistress 
Brown,  as  she  assisted  Alice  to  fold  up  her 
lady's  pink  robe ;  "  Lord  bless  me  !  it  is  sad  to 
see  how  some  people  throw  away  their  advan- 
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tages  !  My  Rachel,  now,  would  have  counted 
the  hairs  in  either  !'' 

The  anxieties  of  Alice  were  of  a  different 
kind ;  she  walked  round  and  round  her  young 
mistress,  clasping  her  hands  and  exclaiming — a 
pause  between  each  exclamation, 

"  Well,  glory  be  to  God  !  I'm  sure  she  took 
the  shine  out  of  them  all, — though  I  'd  have 
dressed  her  twice  as  fine,  if  I  had  my  way. 
Praised  be  the  Virgin  !  A  rale  born  King  too. 
Myjewil  she  was!  —  I''m  sure  he  looked  at 
you  !  —  Well,  God's  good,  and  that's  all  that's 
in  it.  I  wish  some  knew  it,  that  doesn't  yet, — 
but  soon  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God — just  to 
aggravate  them.  The  King,  the  rale  King  ! 
Glory  be  to  God  !  poor  sinner  that  I  am  to 
say  it !" 

How  long  this  sotto  voce  series  might  have 
continued  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  for  it 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  no  other 
than  Brano,  who  came  into  the  room  nei- 
ther leaping  nor  bounding,  but  with  the  gra- 
vity of   a    dog    who    has    been    concerned    in 
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important  business ;  he  had  much  of  the  worn, 
jaded,  yet  sagacious  and  experienced  aspect  of 
a  retired  prime  minister  —  of  one  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  world  and  the  world's  ways — and  of 
one  also  who  knows  at  a  glance  a  friend  from 
a  foe.  Without  caring  for  or  noting  the  vest 
which  had  excited  so  much  of  Mistress  Brown's 
admiration,  he  placed  a  paw  on  either  of  his  fair 
friend's  shoulders,  and  licked  her  face,  whining 
and  slowly  wagging  his  heavy  tail,  while  she 
returned  his  caresses  with  delight. 

"  Brano,  if  you  are  here,  where  is  poor 
Ralph  ?'''' — the  words  ''  poor  Ralph,""  were  fa- 
miliar sounds  to  the  dog's  ear,  and  he  wist- 
fully eyed  the  door,  in  reply.  Rosalind  com- 
prehended his  meaning ;  and  a  few  minutes  af- 
terwards "  poor  Ralph"  stood  silently  gazing 
on  one  to  whom  he  was  so  simply  and  so  en- 
tirely devoted,  with  all  the  truthfulness  of  his 
nature :  his  hands  were  fervently  closed,  his 
lips  apart,  and  tears,  large  eloquent  tears, 
coursing  each  other  rapidly  down  his  cheeks. 
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What  blessed  moments  are  those  when  every 
distinction  of  rank  and  situation  is  forgotten 
in  the  warm  tide  —  the  rush  —  the  burst  of 
aiFection ! 

Rosalind  was,  indeed,  overjoyed  at  the  meet- 
ing.    She  forgot  the  weakness,  the  imbecility 
of  the  creature  who  stood  before  her ;  but  she 
remembered  his  attachment,  his  fidelity.     She 
had  heard  of  the  tortures  he  suffered  at  Sydney 
Pleasance,  and  a  superstitious  feeling  had  taken 
possession  of  her  mind  when  she  saw  him  in  the 
crowd.     Alice  had  often  talked  to  her  of  spirits 
and  shadows  wandering  on  the  earth  after  they 
had  quitted  their  mortal  dwellings,  and  her  ac- 
tive and  impassioned  mind  began  speculating 
on  the  Ralph  she  had  looked  on  when*  her  brain 
whirled  and  her  imagination  was  excited  by  the 
occurrences  of  the  day — of  a  day  little  more  than 
half  spent,  and  yet   so  full  of  incident  as   to 
number  the  greatest   events  of  her  existence. 
She  took  hold  of  Ralph's  hand  as  if  to  ascertain 
its  vitality,  and  then  indeed  she  saw  what  he 
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had  suffered — the  poor  dislocated  and  swollen 
thumbs ! — Oh  how  the  heart  sickens  at  such 
cruelty ! 

"  The  birds  of  the  air  may  go  free  for  Ralph 
— no  more  snares — no  more  traps;""  he  said, 
in  reply  to  the  shudder  which  almost  convuls- 
ed his  young  mistress — '*  they  are  quite  useless ; 
but  I  can  pray  still ;  *"  and  again  he  clasped 
his  fingers  one  within  another.  "  I  can  pray 
still — '  Lord  deliver  master  from  gins  and  pit- 
falls, and  the  nets  of  his  enemies  !^  " 

While  the  kind  and  active  Mistress  Brown 
bustled,  and  assisted  Alice  to  prepare  for  Rosa- 
lind's removal  to  her  uncle's  prison,  Rosalind 
herself  was  intent  upon  hearing  Ralph's  adven- 
tures ; — and  in  truth  it  was  a  pretty  picture. 
There  sat  Ralph  on  the  ground,  his  dress  not 
a  whit  altered  from  what  it  was  at  Sydney 
Pleasance,  except  indeed  that  some  knave  had 
stuck  a  plume  of  red  cock's  feathers  in  a  peaked 
grey  beaver  which  lay  on  the  carpet  at  his  side. 
He  sat  beneath  a  high  window,  and  the  light 
fell  upon   his   hair,   which    Rosalind   thought 
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looked  more  matted  and  tangled  than  ever. 
Brano  stood  gravely  between  him  and  Rosa- 
lind, who  leaned  against  a  cabinet  of  antique 
carving,  endeavouring  to  extract  something  like 
a  distinct  account  of  Ralph's  history.  The 
contrast  between  the  earnest  and  youthful  face 
of  the  lovely  Rosalind,  more  fascinating  than 
ever,  for  that  a  certain  air  of  thought  had  blend- 
ed the  intellectual  with  the  simply  beautiful  in 
her  countenance,  was  singularly  striking,  from 
the  reverse  exhibited  in  the  simpleton's  vacant 
eye  and  listless  bearing.  After  telling  in  an 
unconnected  manner  much  about  Brano's  going 
and  coming,  and  how  he  got  on  to  London  and 
into  that  house  by  following  Brano  and  Cicely 
Maynard,  he  paused  abruptly,  and  gazing  wist- 
fully in  Rosalind's  face,  exclaimed,  "Ah!  dear 
master  could  not  call  you  his  rosy  Rose  now. 
I  think  sorrow  kills  young  maids  as  the  north 
wind  kills  young  flowers." 

In  a  little  time  the  tableau  was  disturbed, 
for  the  hackney  was  ready;  and  the  excellent 
printer   accompanied   his   charge    whither  she 
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was  obliged  to  proceed  without  the  power  of 
taking  aught  except  Brano  and  her  little  birds, 
to  enliven  her  uncle's  solitude.  She  left  her 
dependants  however  in  the  hospitable  keeping 
of  some  of  the  worthiest  of  London's  worthy 
citizens. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Are  prisons  then  growne  places  of  delight  ? 

*Tis  as  the  conscience  of  the  prisoner  is  : 

The  very  grates  are  able  to  affright 
The  guiltie  man,  that  knows  his  deedes  amisse ; 

All  outward  pleasures  are  exiled  quite, 
And  it  is  nothing  (of  itselfe)  but  this  : 
Abbhorred  loanelesse,  darkenesse,  sadnesse,  paines, 
Num'n-cold,  sharp  hunger,  scorching  thirst,  and  chaines. 

And  these  are  nothing  ! 

Wither. 

Sir  Everard  Sydney  was  weeping,  but  not 
tears  of  sorrow.  Though  he  was  a  prisoner, 
he  was  not  alone ;  for  one,  fair  and  beautiful 
in  person,  and  still  more  so  in  mind,  was 
seated  on  a  low  stool  at  his  feet,  and  clasping 
his  hands  within  hers,  wept  also:  yet  would 
it  seem  more  for  company  than  grief,  for  she 
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smiled  the  while ;  and  her  smile  was  bright 
and  glowing  as  the  rainbow  when  May-morn- 
ing showers  are  pouring  round  it.  Upon  a 
small  table  in  the  chamber,  and  near  a  grated 
window  that  looked  out  into  a  square  paved 
yard,  stood  a  cage  containing  two  love-birds ; 
but  one  was  ill,  very  ill,  for  it  could  neither 
perch  nor  eat ;  while  the  other,  with  deep 
and  natural  tenderness,  paced  round  and  round 
it,  feeding  it  from  its  own  beak.  A  noble 
dog,  apparently  much  worn  by  fatigue,  oc- 
cupied nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  small  cham- 
ber, and  had  delivered  himself  up  to  that 
entire  repose  which  those  faithful  creatures 
yield  to  when  satisfied  of  the  presence  and 
safety  of  those  they  love. 

Still  Sir  Everard  Sydney  wept ;  but  his 
tears  were  as  the  dew  on  Hermon,  producing 
joyfulness  and  gratitude. 

"  They  have  been  kind  to  me  here  —  very 
kind,""  said  he  to  his  niece ;  "  the  governor 
called  upon  me  many  times  ;  and  not  that  only, 
but  he  has  permitted,  secretly,  my  old  friend 
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Pepys  to  visit  me  —  ay,  more  than  once ;  and 
methought  his  converse  was  never  so  agree- 
able, for  he  knows  all  things,  and  talks  of  all 
things,  without  a  difference  as  to  their  import- 
ance ;  a  crow  or  a  cruise,  a  rattle  or  a  battle — 
all  is  the  same  to  him.  He  tells  me  he  keeps 
a  diary  !  and,  good  lack  !  if  ever  it  should 
be  printed,  what  an  idea  it  will  give  its  readers 
of  the  olio  of  court  and  political  events  of  the 
past  and  present  reigns  !  My  blessed  Rosa- 
lind !"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  "  how 
strongly  you  remind  me  of  one  of  those  beautiful 
passages  of  Scripture,  which,  like  the  petrel 
of  the  storm,  hover  over  the  wild  sea  foam 
to  tell  of  life  and  hope,  when  all  other  objects 
speak  of  fearful  death,  or  more  fearful  perils — 
'  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou 
shalt  find  it  after  many  days.'  Little  bread, 
little  nurture,  little  education  hadst  thou,  my 
child — little  indeed  ;  and  yet  thou  returnest 
tenfold  joy  into  my  bosom  !  Oh,  blessed 
walls!  oh,  sweet  captivity! — to  draw  forth 
virtue  such  as  thine  !" 
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"  I  am  certain  that  the  King  is  strangely 
misrepresented,"  said  Rosalind,  pained  yet 
gratified  by  her  uncle's  eulogium  ;  "  for  it 
was  kind,  most  kind  of  him  to  send  the  ne- 
cessary order  for  my  free  going  and  coming, 
without  restriction  or  examination,  when  he 
must  be  so  harassed  by  his  own  domestic 
troubles — they  are  great  indeed  !" 

''  The  Stuarts  were  ever  kindly  :  and  I  pray 
that  England  may  not  exchange  for  the  worse. 
For  my  own  part,  Rosalind,  the  Almighty 
never  broke  his  word  with  me — the  storehouses 
of  heaven,  the  granaries  of  God,  are  promised 
to  those  who  trust  in  Him  !  And  you  jour- 
neyed on  foot — escaped  from  the  convent  — 
encountered  outlaws  !  Tell  me  the  tale  again, 
for  thou  hast  been  marvellously  protected,  my 
poor  girl  ! — and  Alice  and  Ralph,  you  say,  are 
at  Master  Brown's.  Poor  honest  Ralph  !  But 
as  to  Master  Brown,  I  hope  and  trust  that 
affairs  may  turn  quickly  for  his  sake,  for  truly 
he  is  in  a  perilous   position.      Poor  man !    I 
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remember  when  his  highest  ambition  was  to  be 
the  King's  printer,  and  have  many  a  time  heard 
my  worthy  friend  Pepys  laugh  at  his  im- 
portunity ;  but  now  he  is  the  political  leader 
of  the  city  faction,  and  his  office  is  the  resort 
of  all  malcontents  ;  and  I,  who  never  had  any 
thing  to  do  personally  in  such  matters,  to  be  so 
persecuted  !*" 

'*  Ah,  dearest  uncle,  still  have  you  cause 
for  thankfulness,  for  when  God  thought  fit  to 
increase  your  trials.  He  lessened  them  by  in- 
creasing your  patience  also.*" 

"  True — and  by  putting  it  into  the  heart  of 
a  timid  girl  to  encounter  dangers  past  think- 
ing, to  be  my  companion  !  Three  hours  have 
not  gone  since  I  sat  at  that  grated  window, 
and  considered  how  of  late  the  Tower  guards 
have  been  doubled,  and  new  and  sterner  laws 
enforced,  to  prevent  the  prisoners  from  know- 
ing what  had  chanced  without.  I  pondered 
over  my  deep  solitude,  and  fancied  myself 
scorned  by  the  dingy  sparrow  that  flitted  over 
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the  battlements  to  prove  that  his  wing  was 
free.  Instead  of  the  goodness  which  I  told 
you  was  shown  me  at  first,  and  which  I  never 
abused,  I  was  refused  the  use  of  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  those  true  but  unobtrusive  friends 
of  sad  adversity.  Alone — quite,  quite  alone — 
I  could  have  cherished  a  spider,  and  hailed 
a  mouse  with  welcome  I  saw  no  charm  in 
solitude ;  I  would  have  given  half  my  lands 
for  half  an  hour's  dalliance  with  the  daisies 
and  the  buttercups  of  my  green  fields.  The 
society  of  even  Father  Frank  would  have 
cheered  my  soul ;  he  might  have  reasoned 
all  night  long  of  his  church'*s  perfectness  - —  I 
should  have  heard  a  fellow-being  talk.  I  could 
not  endure  the  heavy  silence,  broken  as  it  was 
but  by  the  monotonous  tread  of  the  sombre 
sentry,  or  the  dull  tolling  of  the  church  bell. 
I  said, — Heaven  forgive  me  for  the  sin  ! — that 
I  was  forsaken  by  God  and  man.'' 

"  Dear  uncle,  for  shame — for  double  shame  ! 
Why  did  you  not  think  of  the  rhyme  of  the 
gallant  Lovelace — 
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*  Strong  walls  doe  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds,  innocent  and  quiet,  take 

That  for  a  hermitage !' '' 
"  Ay,  ay,  Rose,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  talk 
about  prisons  when  the  air  blows  freely  round 
you,  the  glad  turf  under  your  feet,  and  you 
look  on  the  blue  sky — but  not  through  bars 
of  rusted  iron.  Oh  !  it  is  misery  to  feel 
that  beyond  one  door  you  may  not  pass ! 
You  know  that  my  mind  is  tolerably  stored 
with  memories  of  books  and  pleasant  things  — 
things  that  move  and  live ;  you  know  also  that 
hope  was  fixed  within  my  heart,  not  born 
upon  my  lip ;  and  that,  whenever  those  around 
were  wpnt  to  be  impatient,  I  reminded  them 
that  we  have  no  right  to  prescribe  time  to  the 
Almighty,  for  that  the  men  of  Bethulia  re- 
solved to  wait  upon  God  but  five  days  longer ; 
and  yet,  though  deliverance  lingered  during 
seven  days,  it  came  at  last.  You  know  this, 
Rosalind,  and  more ;  and  yet,  I  cannot  tell 
how  it  was,  but  all  my  cheering  memories 
seemed  gone — banished — dead  !     I  sought  for 
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occupation ;  by  night  I  counted  the  stars,  as 
one  by  one  they  passed  athwart  the  clear  blue 
space  left  open  by  those  gloomy  towers.  And 
then  the  clocks  !  —  I  know  their  various  sounds, 
and  call  each  by  its  name  — I  counted  o'er  and 
oVr  the  panes  of  glass  within  my  lattice-win- 
dow ;  and  then  I  numbered  the  tags  and  but- 
tons on  the  sentry ""s  coat." 

"  My  dearest  uncle,"  interrupted  Rosalind, 
'*  surely  you  had  other  thoughts.  Who  can 
look  upon  a  star  without  being  astonished  at 
its  mystery  ?  and  mystery  is  the  whetstone  of 
knowledge  ;  were  there  no  mystery,  there  would 
be  no  research.  Nay,  methinks  it  would  have 
been  pleasanter  to  have  speculated  upon  the 
workings  of  the  soldier's  mind,  the  probable 
thought  that  he  indulged  in,  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  than  thus  to  note  his  mili- 
tary trumpery.     I  hate  soldiers  !" 

"  My  little  Irish  rose-bud  blossoming  into 
philosophy  !  Why,  rosy  Rose,  where  hast  thou 
learned  wisdom  since  we  parted  ?"  enquired 
Sir  Everard,  with   his  ordinary  playfulness  of 
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manner,  which,  as  old  Alice  used  to  observe, 
"  would  coax  the  birds  off  the  bushes." 

"  From  adversity,"  replied  the  maiden,  with 
one  of  those  sudden  changes  of  voice  and  man- 
ner that  added  so  much  fascination  to  her  other 
endearing  qualities,  while  it  gave  at  the  same 
time  an  empressement  to  her  deportment  — 
"  from  adversity.     Sweet  are  its  uses  !"" 

**  It  is  indeed  a  prudent  but  a  bitter  mis- 
tress :  God  shield  thee  from  such  in  future  ! 
— Was  the  Lady  Mary  Powis  kind.^" 

"  Most  kind,  as  far  as  she  dared  be ;  for,  in 
times  such  as  these,  it  would  have  been  danger- 
ous for  her  to  treat  me  with  much  attention, 
watched  as  she  was  by  opposite  parties  even 
within  her  own  walls  !" 

"  And  Father  Frank .?" 

"  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you,  dear  uncle, 
that  I  know  not  what  to  tell  you  first,  or  I 
should  have  mentioned,  that  of  all  true-hearted 
men  in  this  wide  world,  there  is  none  more 
honest,  none  more  true,  none  more  grateful, 
than  the  padre,  be  his  faith  what  it  may.     I 
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cannot  describe  the  many  good  and  tender  deeds 
lie  wrought  on  my  behalf,  treating  me  as  his 
own  child,  watching  and  guarding,  and  look- 
ing to  matters  which  it  is  imagined  generally 
belong  to  women.  But  that  is  not  all  :  — when 
the  King,  before  he  granted  my  request,  said 
that  I  must  have  been  in  league  with  friends  of 
yours  who  had  already  applied  for  your  par- 
don, which  he  imagined  I  came  to  ask,  I  said 
that  I  would  not  accept  your  pardon  as  a  gift, 
but  as  an  act  of  justice." 

"  Now,  God  bless  my  own  Rosalind  —  my 
honest,  brave-spoken  girl !"  exclaimed  Sir  Eve- 
rard,  warmly.  "  You  do  me  justice;  I  would 
not  go  outside  that  door  by  James's  favour, 
not  if  the  great  trees  and  mossy  dells  of  my 
own  Pleasance  were  within  sight ;  not  if '' 

"  Not  if — "  interrupted  his  niece,  with  a 
sparkle  of  her  natural  playfulness  —  "  not  if 
even  a  kingfisher"'s  nest  were  on  the  staircase."" 

"  Thank  you,  my  own  Rosa,  you  spoke  well, 
and  you  spoke  truly  :  go  on." 

"  The  King  imagined   I  had  been  leagued 
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with  some  one  to  take  him  literally  by  storm ; 
and  I  fancied  he  alluded  to — to  Captain  Basil, 
whom  I  met  at  the  palace."" 

"  Met  Basil  at  the  palace! — met  Basil  at 
Whitehall,  and  never  told  me  of  it  before  ! 
Impossible  !  —  my  son  !  my  Basil  !  the  sole 
bird  of  my  forsaken  nest  —  how  looked  he  ? 
Sent  he  no  message  —  no  token  to  his  father? 
Has  he  forgotten  his  intentions,  and  continued 
a  hanger-on  of  sword-knots  to  false  kings.? 
Tell — tell  me  all  of  Basil  —  talk  to  me  of  no- 
thing but  Basil !" 

"  Alas !"  thought  Rosalind,  "  what  it  is  to 
be  an  own  child !"  —  and  perhaps  a  feeling 
bordering  on  selfishness  crossed  her  mind.  It 
might  be  that  she  also  felt,  "  I  have  done  more 
for  him  than  Basil,  and  yet  he  thinks  ten  times 
more  of  him  than  of  me."  Confused  she  was 
also,  for,  truth  to  say,  though  little  else  than 
Basil  had  occupied  her  mind  while  she  spoke 
of  the  King  and  court,  yet  had  she  not  courage 
to  name  his  name  to  his  own  father.  Ah  ! 
this  bashfulness  to  speak  of  what  we  love  is 
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one  of  Love's  most  delicate  and  cunning  sub_ 
tilties. 

After  a  pause,  during  which  Rosalind  was 
employed  in  dexterously  tangling  the  hair  of 
her  friend  Brano,  she  replied  to  Sir  Everard's 
appeal. 

"  I  only  saw  Captain  Sydney  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  the  ante-room  at  Whitehall :  he  was 
accompanied,  and,  as  well  as  I  could  learn, 
introduced  by  Major  Raymond,  and  had  been 
soliciting  his  Majesty  on  your  behalf.*" 

"  My  brave,  my  noble  boy  !  But  did  he 
not  see — did  he  not  speak  to  you  .?"" 

''  Yes,  sir ;  he  spoke  a  little —  a  few  words, 
exculpating  me  from  having  arranged  any 
meeting,  or  aught  of  the  kind  ;  and  I  returned 
with  Lord  Churchill  to  his  house,  and  saw  him 
no  more." 

"  Did  he  not  praise  your  goodness .?'' 

"  I  believe — I  really  was  so  agitated  by  the 
interview  with  the  King,  dear  sir,  that  I  can 
hardly  call  to  mind  what  was   either  said  or 
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done.     I  was  so But  I  am  with  you  now, 

dearest  uncle,  and  at  rest.'* 

"  You  do  not  seem  at  rest,  Rosa ;  you  must 
be  fatigued ;  and  since  the  warder's  wife  offers 
you  a  chamber,  'tis  fitting  you  retire  at  set  of 
sun,  for  you  must  be  greatly  wearied.  I  should 
have  thought  of  this  before ;  but  be  with  me 
early,  dearest,  as  we  used  when  the  lark  he- 
ralded the  morning  with  a  voice  as  sweet  as 
your  own  :  sorrow  makes  us  selfish." 

■'  I  will  stay  till  your  bed- time,  for  indeed 
I  am  not  wearied ;  perchance  too  excited — too 
nervous  for  repose.  I  must  feed  and  settle 
these  birds.     I  think  this  one  will  recover." 

"  I  hope  it  will ;  it  is  of  a  species  I  v^^ould 
have  given  their  weight  for  in  fine  gold  ;  their 
union  is  so  happy  ;  and  you  to  bring  them  to 
me  !     It  was  just  like  you,  Rosalind." 

Rosalind  busied  herself  with  the  birds ;  and 
Sir  Everard  thought  aloud, 

"  He  must  look  old  now  :  he  and  his  brother 
were  nearly  of  an  age." 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  Old  !"  repeated  Rosalind.     "  Oh,  no ;  old  ! 
he  looks  not  old  !" 

"  But  then,"  persevered  Sir  Everard,  "  the 
world  has  spoiled  him  ;  he  was  once  otherwise.'' 

Rosalind  sighed  audibly. 

"  Proud  and  vindictive,  he  never  possessed 
the  warm  affections  of  his  brother." 

"  Indeed,  dear  sir,  you  do  him  injustice," 
exclaimed  Rosalind,  letting  fall  the  biscuit  she 
was  crumbling  for  her  birds  ;  "  and  if  you  only 
saw  his  warmth  to-day,  you  would  pronounce 
him  far  diiFerent." 

"  Well,  perhaps  so  ;  but  you  cannot  wonder 
at  my  opinion,  after  his  conduct." 

"  My  dear  uncle,  you  labour  under  some 
strange  mistake.     Captain  Sydney's  conduct — " 

"  Who  spoke  of  Captain  Sydney  .?" 

«  You,  uncle." 

"  Me  !     I  was  speaking  of  the  King." 

Rosalind  spilled  the  urn  of  water  on  the 
table,  more  confused  than  ever,  and  at  last 
said,  "  Oh  !  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of 
your  son." 
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Sir  Everard,  though  a  professed  naturalist, 
had  never  studied  a  woman''s  heart,  or  he  would 
have  argued  something  out  of  the  common 
from  the  tremor  of  her  small  white  hand ;  but 
he  did  not  think  it  worthy  notice,  except  inas- 
much as  he  fancied  she  was  worn  down  by 
fatigue. 

"  To-morrow,  Rosalind,  you  will  repeat  to 
me  what  I  have  heard  before,  and  tell  me  all 
that  has  as  yet  escaped  your  memory.  But 
Father  Frank, — we  had  both  forgotten  him; 
that  boy,  Basil,  puts  all  things  out  of  my  head." 

"  Well,  uncle.  I  learned  afterwards  that 
Father  Frank  had  been  to  Lord  Bellasis,  and 
one  or  two  other  influential  lords,  and  had  done 
his  utmost  to  interest  them  for  you ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  I  learned  since  that  they  knew  of 
your  exertions,  and  the  protection  you  afforded 
the  padre,  in  the  Commonwealth  times;  and 
Lord  Bellasis  said,  that  if  his  Majesty  had  lis- 
tened to  the  mild  measures  proposed,  not  only 
by  them,  but  by  his  Holiness,  (by  which  pro- 
faneness  they  meant  the  Pope,)  he  never  would 

l2 
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have  irritated  his  Protestant  subjects  as  he  has 
done;' 

"  And  Father  Frank  ?" 

"  I  believe  is  still  in  London,  bent  on  ac- 
complishing his  purpose.*" 

"  Another  cause  for  thankfulness ;  his  reli- 
gion, Rosalind,  was  framed  in  the  bitterness  of 
a  persecuting  spirit,  and  yet  there  are  excep- 
tions— kind,  good,  and  great  exceptions.  I  do 
not  think  the  padre  has  been  so  happy  since 
his  elevation  ;  he  found  it  necessary  to  assume 
a  state  that  Nature  never  intended  for  him. 
Happy  and  full  of  mirth,  he  was  more  suited 
for  a  layman  than  an  abbot,  which  I  learn  he 
is  likely  to  be  ;  but,  be  it  as  it  may,  he  shall  ever 
be  my  friend.  How  cheerful  looks  this  little 
room !  Hark !  the  clock  strikes  eight ;  'tis 
the  hour  when  Lady  Sydney  solemnises  ves- 
pers. My  poor  wife  !  this  has  been  a  sad 
downfall  to  her  pride,  and  at  the  very  time 
when,  from  the  change  in  politics,  she  looked  to 
be  exalted.    Pride!     Why,  two  fits  of  the  bile 
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would  turn  even  your  fair  skin,  my  Rosa,  to 
yellow  leanness  and  unpleasant  wrinkles.  — 
I  read,  some  time  since,  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Platonists,  who  reduced  the  causes  of,  and  ar- 
guments for,  humility  to  these  seven  heads. 
Tell  me,  Rosalind,  what  you  think  thereon ;" 
and  Sir  Everard  went  on  talking  and  counting 
witli  his  fingers,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  child 
who  has  been  a  long  time  silenced,  quite  for- 
getting the  necessity  for  repose  he  had  before 
urged  upon  Rosalind.  "  The  first,  they  say, 
is,  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  light  and  trouble- 
some ;  secondly,  his  body  is  brutish  and  sickly  v 
thirdly,  he  is  constant  in  his  folly  and  error, 
and  inconstant  in  his  manner  and  good  pur- 
poses ;  fourthly,  his  labours  are  vain,  intricate, 
and  endless ;  fifthly,  his  fortune  is  changeable, 
but  seldom  pleasing — never  perfect ;  sixthly, 
his  wisdom  comes  not  till  he  be  ready  to  die, 
that  is,  till  he  be  past  using  it ;  seventhly,  his 
death  is  certain,  always  ready  at  the  door,  but 
never  far  off.     Now,  Mistress  Rose,  what  com- 
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ment  have  you  to  make  on  the  Platonists  and 
their  seven  reasons  for  humility  ?'' 

"  I  would  say,  dearest  uncle,  that  the  bene- 
fits arising  from  true  and  pure  humble-minded- 
ness  are  sufficiently  set  forth  in  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour's life  and  sufferings,  and  that  man's  illus- 
trations serve  rather  to  cumber  the  book  than 
to  increase  its  information ;  but  this  is  matter 
all  too  serious  for  me.  'The  spirit  of  a  man  is 
light  and  troublesome'  saith  the  Platonist : 
well,  I  dare  say  it  is ;  and  as  that  saith  nothing 
to  the  spirit  of  a  woman,  why,  let  it  pass.  The 
same  observation  will  apply  to  the  second : 
Thirdly,  '  constant  in  error :'  true,  most  true  for 
a  man.  Fourthly,  '  his  labours  are  vain,  intri- 
cate, and  endless  f  I  deny  that  that  is  a  cause 
for  humility ;  it  is  rather  cause  for  exultation, 
for  it  proves  him  an  immortal  spirit ;  the  la- 
bours of  this  life  are  perfected  in  the  next :  the 
greater  their  intricacy  the  more  merit  in  their 
unravelling:  and  as  to  their  being  endless, 
none  but  the  indolent  would  wish  to  be  unem- 
ployed.     Fifthly  '  his  fortune  is  changeable,' 
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ran  it  not  so  ?"  But  Sir  Everard  interrupted  her 
womanly  philosophy  by  grasping  her  arm  ;  and, 
leading  her  to  the  little  window,  pointed  to  a 
bird  that,  poised  high  in  the  evening  air,  ho- 
vered over  one  of  the  turrets. 

"  What  bird  is  that,  Rosalind  ?" 
"  A  crow,  I  think,  sir  ;  or  a  pigeon,  or  a — 
something — uncle." 

Such  little  points  concerning  birds  and  their 
distinctions,  were  the  only  ones  that  ever  excit- 
ed the  least  appearance  of  irritability  in  Sir 
Everard ;  and  he  looked  with  some  degree  of 
displeasure  at  his  niece.  "  A  crow  !  a  pigeon  !  . 
truly,  Rosalind,  you  are  oblivious — very,  very 
forgetful ;  see  you  not  the  wing,  the  neck,  and 
— now  the  dart  V 

"  It  is  a  hawk,  I  do  believe.'' 
''  To  be  sure  it  is.  It  is  sad  to  note  how 
unobservant  and  careless  people  are  in  this 
world.  I  mentioned  the  fact,  to  my  prattling 
friend  Pepys,  of  that  bird  appearing  every 
evening  at  a  particular  hour,  and  darting  down 
so  suddenly,  and  yet  he  would  not  enter  on  the 
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subject,  or  hardly  look  at  the  bird.  Was  it  not 
singular  ?  I  would  give  ! — alas  !  a  poor  prison- 
er, what  can  he  give  ? — but  had  I  much,  I  would 
give  much  to  know  from  whence  that  bird 
comes,  and  whither  it  goes.  It  might  illustrate 
some  mystery  that  would  be  serviceable  to  pos- 
terity." 

''  I  can  solve  the  problem,  uncle  —  the  bird 
is  a  tame  one.  Behold  !  down  in  the  court-yard 
is  a  man  with  the  self-same  hawk  upon  his 
wrist :  doubtless  he  throws  it  up  for  a  little 
fresh  air,  when  the  stillness  of  evening  is  over 
the  citadel ;  and  the  creature,  with  its  usual 
sagacity,  returns  to  the  lure,  when  it  so  pleases 
its  master." 

Sir  Everard  placed  his  face  close  to  his  pri- 
son grating  —  and  surely  there  was  the  bird, 
now  fluttering,  then  resting  on  a  soldier's  hand; 
then  wandering  a  little  way  —  then  returning, 
and  looking  as  bold  and  beautiful  a  merlin  as 
ever  tracked  a  heron  through  the  skies. 

"  I  do  believe  it  is  nothing  but  a  tame  jack- 
merlin,  after   all,"   said  Sir  Everard,  looking 
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disappointed.  "  Now,  Rosalind,  you  need  not 
smile — for  it  had  a  very  extraordinary  appear- 
ance to  see  that  creature,  or  rather  I  should 
say,  bird,  high  in  the  air,  and  then  dropping 
so  suddenly." 

"  If  you  had  looked  into  the  court-yard, 
uncle,  you  would  have  made  it  out  at  once." 

"  It  might  suit  your  unphilosophic  habits  to 
look  for  a  hawk  on  the  earth,  but  such  is  not 
my  custom  ;  one  would  imagine  you  had  thought 
a  ground  owl  and  a  hawk  to  be  one  and  the 
same  bird." 

"  Oh  no,  uncle!" 

Soon  after  the  hawk  adventure  had  passed 
from  the  mind  of  Sir  Everard,  he  lit  his  small 
lamp,  and  Rosalind  perceived  that  his  hand 
shook  violently  while  so  occupied  —  the  first 
distinct  intimation  she  received  that  confine- 
ment had  impaired  his  strength.  She  remem- 
bered also,  that  as  he  read  aloud  to  her,  as 
usual,  a  portion  of  Scripture,  previous  to  their 
separating  for  the  night,  his  voice  sunk  much 
below  the  usual  tone,  and  his   cheek  and  eye 

l5 
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seemed,  the  one  sunken,  the  other  hollow.     Fer- 
vently did  she  pray,  by  the  side  of  the  humble 
couch  prepared  for  her,  that  her  uncle  might 
be  spared  for  many  years  :   and  she  lay  awake 
till  long  past  midnight,  revolving  in  her  own 
mind  the  best  mode  of  acquainting  Sir  Everard 
of  the  mystery  cast  by  the  Outlaw  upon  her 
birth.     She  also  desired  to  talk  with  him  of  Mar- 
garet Raymond,  though  she  hardly  knew  why. 
Moreover,    she  had  missed  Alice  Murrough's 
attentions,  as  one   always  misses  the  kindness 
of  an  ancient  servant,  who  is  more  than  half  a 
friend  ;  and  she  wondered  why  Alice  had  told 
her  she  should  encounter  peril  by  water  on  her 
birth-day,  when  her  birth-day  passed  without 
danger ;  and  yet  she  was  near  suffering  death 
by  the  blue  waters  of  Beaulieu,  so  soon  after- 
wards.     And   then    she    thought    of   Rachel 
Brown ;  and  if  night  had  not  thrown  her  man- 
tle over  the  chamber,    something  of  a  proud 
and  angry  expression  would  have  been  observ- 
ed to  gather  her  brows  more  closely,  as  she 
thought  that  perhaps,  at  that  very  hour,  the 
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maiden  of  the  city  was  conversing  with  the 
high-born,  and  high-spirited  Basil.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  lip  tuned  to  religious  phrases, 
to  say  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  conflict- 
ing feelings,  "  God's  will  be  done!"  but  it  re- 
quires the  full  strength  of  Christian  faith  and 
hope  to  feel  the  trustfulness  which  the  words 
imply.  Rosalind  at  last  did  feel  them,  and 
then  she  slept. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


How  may  a  maiden  be  assured  of  love 

Since  falsehood  late  in  every  swaine  excelleth  ? 
When  protestations  faile,  time  may  approve 

Where  true  affection  lives,  where  falsehood  dwelleth. 
The  truest  cause  elects  a  judge  as  true : 

Fie,  how  my  sighing  my  much  loving  telleth  ! 
Your  love  is  fixt  in  one,  whose  heart  to  you 

Shall  be  as  constancy,  which  ne'er  rebelleth. 

None  other  shall  have  grace, 

None  else  in  my  heart's  place. 

Browne. 

Many,  many  miles  separated  Rosalind  Syd- 
ney from  Margaret  Raymond;  and  though 
they  both  continually  thought  of  each  other, 
there  was  little  affectionate  feeling  between 
them.  The  bent  and  quality  of  Rosalind's 
intrepid,  yet  perfectly  feminine  and  devoted 
nature,    has   been    sufficiently    shown    by    her 
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actions.  But  Margaret,  to  whom  we  must  for 
a  while  refer,  like  the  deep  and  mysterious 
gnomes  of  fabled  history,  was  working  her 
purpose  :  her  resolve,  partly  from  interest  and 
partly  from  woman's  will,  was  to  be  the  wife  of 
Basil  Sydney,  although  her  quick  and  pene- 
trating mind  had  discovered,  before  it  was  sus- 
pected by  themselves,  that  the  hearts  of  the 
cousins  were  interwoven  with  each  other. 

Having  ingratiated  herself  into  the  good  opi- 
nion of  Lady  Sydney,  she  felt  that  little  more 
was  necessary  to  establish  her  dominion  over 
the  household,  particularly  as  Sir  Everard  was 
absent.  Not  that  Lady  Sydney  was  by  any 
means  an  inactive  or  inert  person  ;  but  she  was 
too  much  occupied  by  her  favourite  science  of 
astrology,  too  anxious  as  concerned  the  conse- 
quences of  her  husband's  captivity,  to  note  the 
stepping-stones  of  which  Margaret,  with  wo- 
man's tact,  and  far  more  than  woman's  mean- 
ness, availed  herself.  In  everything  she  did, 
in  everything  she  said,  she  had  but  one  object 
in   view.      Paley   affirms,    and    we   believe  it, 
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"  that  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  are  most 
fired  with  ambition.'"  It  is  certainly  so  with 
women.  Her  talents  were  of  the  very  finest 
order,  expanding  and  contracting  as  suited  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  ;  but  she  lacked  the 
necessary  moral  principle  which  curbs  the  pas- 
sions in  their  headlong  course.  She  had  never 
been  subject  to  restraint ;  for  in  the  convent 
at  Beaulieu,  while  seeming  to  yield  implicit 
obedience  to  its  laws,  she  persuaded  many  to 
bend  to  her  influence;  even  the  abbess  was 
not  free  from  the  spells  and  power  of  her 
witcheries.  Her  wit  was  less  ready  than  that 
of  Rosalind,  but  it  was  more  acute;  and  though 
she  was  the  superior  of  that  exquisite  girl  in 
strength  and  mental  power,  she  was  her  in- 
ferior in  all  that  renders  woman  lovely  and 
loveable.  The  religion  she  professed  was  her 
tool,  not  her  guide. 

It  is  seldom,  indeed,  either  in  romance  or 
in  real  life,  a  mind  so  grand,  yet  so  morally 
debased,  has  been  found  dwelling  in  so  beauti- 
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ful  a  person.  Her  character,  from  its  early 
maturity,  may  be  described  as  having  never 
been  young ;  and,  as  she  was  installed  chief 
favourite  at  Sydney  Pleasance,  it  was  more 
than  a  matter  of  doubt  to  those  who  loved 
Rosalind  best,  whether  her  meek  star  was  not  to- 
tally obscured  by  the  shadow  of  the  new  planet. 
There  was  one  person,  and  one  only  within  her 
orbit,  whom  she  had  neither  dazzled  by  her 
beauty,  overpowered  by  her  wit,  or  blinded 
by  the  earnestness  of  her  devotions.  Rosalind 
could  not  make  her  out  during  their  com- 
panionship at  St.  Mary's;  but  Father  Frank 
set  himself  in  battle  array  against  her  from  the 
first  moment  of  her  domestication  at  the  Plea- 
sance. A  new  light  appeared  to  have  broken 
in  upon  him,  and  openly  and  secretly  he  com- 
bated her  dominion. 

Margaret  had  the  tact  to  perceive  that  the 
priest,  though  kind-hearted  and  good  in  the 
main,  was  nevertheless  bitter  and  determined 
in    his    animosities;    and    she    conciliated,    or 
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rather  endeavoured  to  conciliate  him,  by  every 
means  in  her  power.  The  father,  like  all  of 
weaker  minds,  was  frequently  unjust  in  his  ani- 
madversions and  reproofs;  and  at  such  times, 
particularly  when  Lady  Sydney  was  present, 
Margaret  would  throw  her  beautiful  features 
into  an  expression  of  martyrdom,  that  ren- 
dered her  at  once  an  object  of  deep  and  ap- 
parently reasonable  sympathy  to  her  patroness. 
Father  Frank  suffered  no  rival  near  the 
throne  of  his  priestly  dominion,  and  he  con- 
sequently felt  that  Sir  Everard's  return  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  an  equili- 
brium ;  for,  although  of  an  opposite  faith,  he 
felt  assured  he  would  think  with  him.  He 
had  previously  received  a  pledge,  through  a 
friend  at  court,  from  the  renowned  Father 
Petre,  that  Sir  Everard's  life  should  be  safe ; 
yet  this  went  but  a  small  way  to  satisfy  both 
his  friendship  and  his  zeal,  and  he  therefore 
undertook  a  journey  to  the  great  city.  Certain 
reports,  stating  that  the  authority  of  the 
priesthood  was  on  the  wane,  had  reached  even 
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the  confines  of  the  New  Forest.  Father  Frank 
had  reasons  for  belief  that  the  reports  were 
not  unfounded  ;  for,  though  unusual  care  had 
been  bestowed  upon  his  dress,  he  was  not 
greeted  with  the  same  respect  as  he  had  been 
a  little  time  before.  The  foresters  remained 
covered  as  he  passed,  and  the  peasants  at  the 
hostelries  by  the  way-side  muttered  something 
approaching  to  a  prayer  that  the  rider  and  his 
mule  might  find  a  grave  in  the  Southampton 
water. 

Margaret  was  now  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  ear  of  the  lady  of  Sydney  Pleasance, 
and  never  candidate  for  popularity  strove  for 
its  attainment  more  than  did  she.  She  visited 
the  neighbouring  poor,  became  the  redresser  of 
grievances,  and  soothed  the  haughty  wayward- 
ness of  Lady  Sydney.  She  read  to  her,  worked 
for  her,  followed  her,  wrote  for  her,  sang  to 
her,  and  was  like  the  bud  on  the  stem  of  a 
full-blown  rose,  emulating  her  in  all  things 
while  overshadowed  by  her  leaves.  Some- 
times the  turbulent  disposition  of  the  woman 
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would  prevail  too  much,  and  she  would  burst 
into  one  of  those  ungovernable  storms  of 
passion  that  had  withered  and  overthrown 
the  gentle  and  true  affection,  which  once  was 
the  very  spirit  of  Sir  Everard's  existence: 
this  too  would  Margaret  Raymond  bear,  curb- 
ing her  own  fierce  temper  with  a  curb  of  iron, 
but  swearing  in  her  own  soul  to  be  avenged  ! 
Avenged — when  ?  When  her  end  was  accom- 
plished. Sometimes  she  carried  this  patience  so 
far  as  to  startle  even  Lady  Sydney,  who  could 
not  account  for  her  forbearance,  when  com- 
pared with  her  high  and  lofty  nature.  In  a 
fit  of  passion  she  had  so  far  forgotten  herself 
as  to  strike  Margaret ;  the  dark  purple  blood 
swelled  the  veins  of  the  maiden's  forehead 
almost  to  bursting,  and  she  tightened  the 
muscles  of  her  arm,  and  held  it  close  to  her 
side,  to  prevent  its  returning  the  foul  insult. 

Lady  Sydney  saw  she  had  gone  too  far ;  and, 
as  she  paced  up  and  down  the  chamber,  she 
cast  ever  and  anon  a  glance  at  the  proud  girl, 
whom    she   felt    she   had   injured.      Margaret 
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looked  fixedly  from  the  window,  and  at  last 
large  bursting  tears  rushed  from  her  sparkling 
eyes,  and  rolled  down  her  burning  cheeks  in 
torrents;  yet  she  forgot  not  her  purpose — 
the  beautiful,  graceful  Basil  rose  to  her  imagi- 
nation, and  by  that  vision,  her  pride,  though 
not  overthrown,  was  quelled.  Lady  Sydney, 
when  she  saw  her  favourite  in  tears,  pressed 
her  to  her  bosom,  and  prayed  for  forgive- 
ness in  tones  so  tender,  and  so  kind,  that 
with  any  other  they  would  have  ensured  it ; 
but  Margaret,  while  her  head  rested  on  the 
lady's  bosom,  vowed  again  in  her  heart  to  be 
revenged.  No  word  escaped  her  lips,  no  sigh, 
no  fresher  tears  relieved  her  burning  eyes  ;  but 
Lady  Sydney  thought  she  grasped  her  hand 
with  an  affectionate  emotion  that  did  much 
credit  to  the  generosity  of  her  nature.  Rosa- 
lind had  escaped  astonishingly  from  her  aunt's 
violence,  not  from  any  forbearance  on  that 
lady*s  part,  but  by  keeping  continually  out  of 
her  way.  Sir  Everard  had  grown  insensibly 
to  need  all  Rosalind's  attentions ;   and,  from 
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that  circumstance,  she  became  the  companion 
of  his  wanderings,  and  seldom  saw  lier  proud 
ladyship,  except  during  the  hours  of  dinner  or 
supper,  saving  thus  many  an  heart-ache,  and 
rendering  her  dependence  more  tolerable  than 
it  could  otherwise  have  been. 

The  great  object  of  Margaret  Raymond's 
care  was  now  so  to  manage  that  Basil  and  her- 
self might  frequently  meet :  she  saw  the  im- 
possibility of  accomplishing  this  purpose  under 
existing  circumstances,  but  it  in  no  degree 
quelled  her  inventive  powers  ;  and  every  little 
act  or  word  tended  to  excite  a  desire  in  Lady 
Sydney's  mind  to  leave  the  Pleasance  for  a 
time,  and  join  the  court.  She  sounded  her  care- 
fully on  the  subject  of  her  affection  for  her  hus- 
band, fancying  that  the  chord  might  respond  ; 
but  it  was  silent  as  the  grave.  She  hinted  that 
Lady  Sydney's  influence  might  excite  James  to 
overlook  Sir  Everard's  imputed  disaffection  ; 
but  Lady  Sydney  could  not  compromise  her 
own  dignity.  She  then  bore  upon  another  tack, 
and  expatiated  on  the  great  service  which  Lady 
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Sydney^s  talents  and  experience  might  render 
to  the  Queen,  particularly  in  her  present  emer- 
gency, when  the  people  had  dared  to  doubt 
that  she  was  the  mother  of  the  child  sent  by 
the  Almighty  as  the  reward  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  Virgin's  shrine  ;  this,  she  readily  perceived, 
flattered  Lady  Sydney's  vanity,  though  she 
had  propriety  enough  to  see  that  it  would  ill 
become  her  to  play  a  principal  part  at  court, 
whilst  her  husband  remained  in  prison.  "  Wars 
and  rumours  of  wars'"  sounded  through  the 
New  Forest,  and  Rosalind's  often  talked  of 
disappearance  from  Beaulieu  was  a  source  of 
much  greater  anxiety  to  Margaret  than  she 
cared  to  express. 

It  so  happened,  that  two  days  after  Rosalind 
had  cheerfully  shared  her  uncle's  prison.  Major 
Raymond  received  a  serious  injury  in  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  rescue  from  danger  the  King, 
who  had  incautiously  mounted  a  vicious  horse  in 
the  court-yard  of  Whitehall.  The  circumstance 
was  communicated  by  Basil  Sydney  to  his  mo- 
ther, in  an  express  which  he  despatched  to  the 
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New  Forest,  for  certain  documents  proving  his 
father's  kindness  to  several  of  the  partisans  of 
Charles,  and  the  then  Duke  of  York,  during 
the  Commonwealth  disturbances.  Father  Frank 
had  hinted  to  Basil  how  very  useful  these  pa- 
pers would  be ;  and  although,  from  the  aspect 
of  things,  Captain  Sydney  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  a  change  of  dynasty  would  soon 
set  his  father  at  liberty,  yet  he  felt  a  deep 
desire  to  prove  to  James  that  Sir  Everard,  at 
least,  was  no  traitor. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  Major 
Raymond''s  accident,  Margaret  was  possessed  by 
a  new  and  uncontrollable  affection  for  her  bro- 
ther. She  talked  of  her  beloved  Cuthbert  —  of 
their  being  alone  in  the  world  —  of  his  likeness 
to  his  sainted  mother —  of  his  many  virtues  — 
of  her  agony  at  his  mischance — of  her  fears 
lest  it  might  be  worse  than  it  was  represented — 
in  fine,  of  her  resolve  to  tear  herself  from  the 
only  home  she  had  known  since  deprived  of 
her  paternal  one,  and  to  brave  the  turmoils  and 
disturbances  of  the  land,  until  she  waited  by 
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her  brother''s  couch,  and  watched  and  prayed 
for  his  recovery  :  and  upon  this,  the  thought 
recurred  to  her  noble  hostess  more  powerfully 
than  ever,  "  that  if  Margaret  was  so  devoted  as 
a  sister,  what  would  she  not  be  as  a  wife." — "  If 
Basil  could  but  be  once  enchained  by  her  sur- 
passing beauty,  and  vanquished  by  her  extra- 
ordinary wisdom  and  sweetness,  there  was  little 
doubt  but  that  in  the  end  he  would  worship 
with  her  at  the  same  shrine,  and  kneel  at  the 
same  altar !" 

Lady  Sydney  (except  in  her  son)  recognised 
nothing  good — nothing  excellent — without  the 
pale  of  her  own  church  ;  yet  had  her  catholicity 
this  great  advantage  over  that  of  Margaret,  it 
was  sincere :  never  was  there  a  more  earnest, 
a  more  devout  follower  of  her  church  —  never 
one  who  worshipped  and  trusted  with  more  im- 
plicit faith.  The  hypocrisy  of  Margaret  Ray- 
mond was  not  for  a  moment  suspected  ;  her 
affection,  her  anxiety  for  her  brother,  appear- 
ed so  natural,  so  praiseworthy,  that  the  lady 
could  not  refuse  her  sanction  to  the  resolve  she 
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had  formed  of  watching  by  his  side  during  his 
ilhiess.  Moreover,  the  accident  to  Major  Ray- 
mond had  occurred  while  in  waiting  on  the 
King.  Margaret,  therefore,  set  forth,  attended 
by  one  of  Lady  Sydney's  own  servants,  and 
protected  by  the  same  escort  that  conveyed  the 
precious  papers  to  Basil  Sydney. 

Lady  Sydney  and  her  charge  parted  with 
tears;  on  the  lady''s  part  they  were  real  and 
unaffected,  but  those  of  Margaret  were  of  joy 
and  triumph — ^joy  that  she  had  escaped  from  a 
thraldom  which,  notwithstanding  all  its  advan- 
tages, had  been  most  wearisome — and  triumph, 
that  so  much  of  her  part  had  been  well  played. 
She  threw  herself  back  in  the  carriage,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  deciphering  a  portion  of  the  letter  to 
Basil  which  the  lady  had  entrusted  to  her  care ; 
notwithstanding  her  skill,  she  could  only  make 
out  detached  portions,  but  they  compensated 
for  her  trouble. 

"  I  cannot  see  in  the  same  light  as  you  do 
the  conduct  for  which  you  say  Mistress  Rosa- 
lind is  admired — her  running  from  the  convent 
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was  SO  bold — so  impious,  and  her  journeying 
as  she  did,  so  degrading,  that  it  quite  does 
away  with  the  goodness  of  the  motive  that 
caused,  or  you  at  present  believe  caused,  her 
exertions.  I  have  conversed  with  Mistress  Mar- 
garet much  about  her;  and  though  she  is  so 
generously  desirous  of  concealing  her  faults, 
yet  she  can  make  no  excuse  for  the  artfulness, 
which,  like  the  'poison  of  the  asp,  pervades  her 
wJiole  character.''^ 

"  Good !"  exclaimed  the  mischief-maker,  as 
she  endeavoured  still  further  to  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  a  sealed  letter  ;  "  good  !  the  poison — 
my  poison,  works ;  so — what  is  this  ?  my  name 
again !" 

"  I  could  not  have  parted  with  one  so  dear, 
were  it  not  that  you  will  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  for  yourself  how  far,  how 
very  far,  she  is  above  all  praise — so  gentle — so 
noble — so  forbearing." 

Margaret  Raymond  at  first  smiled,  and  then 
a  sickness  came  over  her,  when  she  contrasted, 
as  she  did,  the  sweet  fair-dealing  of  the  injured 
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Rosalind  with  the  desperate  duplicity  she  had 
already  so  successfully  practised  ;  and  as  she 
pressed  the  letter  into  its  original  folds,  she 
thought  within  herself,  "  Let  no  one  talk  to 
me  of  the  dues  awarded  to  unsophisticated  in- 
nocence and  truth." 

Margaret  Raymond,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
said,  was  not  one  to  look  upon  vice  and  argue 
it  into  virtue;  she  had  the  courage  to  call  it 
by  its  proper  name,  and  yet  persevere  in  her 
course  without  flinching.  Reclining  in  the 
luxurious  carriage,  she  meditated  much  on  the 
events  of  the  past,  and  indulged  in  dreams  of 
the  future. 

Her  position  in  life  had  been  such  as  little 
suited  her  ambitious  nature ;  her  fortune  li- 
mited, her  family  ruined,  leaving  to  her  but 
the  poor  legacy  of  a  proud  name ;  she  had  seen 
all  that  was  to  be  coveted  in  the  world,  with 
but  very  small  chance  of  obtaining  aught  for 
which  her  soul  most  ardently  longed.  It  was 
only  by  self-denying  economy  that  her  brother 
had  been  enabled  to  secure  for  her  a  safe  and 
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respectable  asylum  at  St.  Mary'*s.  She  endured 
her  imprisonment — to  her  it  was  nothing  else, 
only  that  she  might  the  better  prepare  herself 
for  the  conspicuous  part  she  expected  to  play 
in  the  game  of  life. 

The  contrast  between  the  fortunes,  it  would 
seem  the  destinies,  of  these  two  girls,  was  at 
that  time  very  striking.  One  had  escaped 
from  what  was  to  her  a  prison,  and,  without 
friends  and  without  money,  journeyed  on  foot 
to  tend  and  companion  an  aged  relative,  who 
was  not  only  the  inmate  of  a  prison,  but  char- 
ged with  a  capital  offence ; — even  this  generous  ' 
and  unselfish  action  had  been  misconstrued,  and 
the  admiration  she  excited  engendered  malice. 
The  other,  whose  evil  thoughts  and  evil  actions 
sprung  from  the  hot-bed  of  a  corrupt  and  ill- 
directed  mind,  was  pursuing  her  course  with 
praise  and  prosperity ;  even  at  Sydney  Plea- 
sance, — particularly  amongst  the  lower  orders, 
who  judge  by  the  quantity,  not  the  quality,  of 
the  benefits  they  receive, — the  remembrance  of 
the  modest  and  affectionate  attentions  of  Rosa- 
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lind  to  the  comforts  of  her  inferiors  was  lost  in 
the  showy  yet  bizarre  gifts  which  Margaret 
lavished  with  more  zeal  than  discretion  in  her 
efforts  to  obtain  popularity  of  all  kinds.  The 
step  she  had  now  taken  was  the  most  daring 
she  had  ever  ventured — for  the  extreme  eager- 
ness she  felt  made  her  doubtful  of  success. 

Major  Raymond  was  all  chivalry,  all  ear- 
nestness, all  truth ;  nothing  little,  nothing 
mean,  nothing  suspicious  ever  found  a  mo- 
ment's resting  within  his  bosom  :  he  was  in 
heart  and  spirit  a  soldier ;  a  frank,  brave  fel- 
low, who  cared  nothing  for  pay,  and  all  for 
honour.  He  would  long  since  have  devoted  the 
affections  of  his  heart  to  his  sister ;  but  she 
had  repressed  them,  and  forced  him  bitterly 
to  regret  that  her  disposition  was  so  un- 
yielding. 

So  opposite,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  in 
mind,  in  character,  and  in  disposition,  was  the 
gallant  and  generous  soldier,  to  visit  whom  his 
sister,  for  purposes  of  which  our  readers  are  in 
part  aware,  had  now  left  the  hospitable  roof  of 
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S3^dney  Pleasance,  and  passed  in  stately  gran- 
deur through  the  New  Forest. 

A  sudden  turning  in  the  road  brought  the 
carriage  into  the  midst  of  a  motley  group; 
consisting  principally  of  catholic  devotees, 
intent  upon  some  short  pilgrimage;  but  they 
were  accompanied  by  beggars  and  chaunters ; 
the  former  soliciting  alms,  the  latter  singing  at 
intervals  a  low  monotonous  hymn  that  occa- 
sionally swelled  upon  the  air  like  the  wail, 
which  in  Ireland  rises  over  the  dead :  the  words 
at  intervals  struck  upon  Margaret's  ear,  as  the 
carriage  slowly  proceeded  ;  they  had  been  made, 
familiar  to  the  English  ear  by  the  pen  of  the 
kindly  Crashaw  : — and  were  as  follows : 

Hear'st  thou,  my  soul,  what  serious  things 
Both  the  Psalm  and  Sibyl  sings, 
Of  a  sure  Judge  from  whose  sharp  ray 
The  world  in  flames  shall  pass  away  ? 

O  that  fire  !  before  whose  face 
Heaven  and  Earth  shall  find  no  place  ! 
O  those  eyes  whose  angry  light 
Must  be  the  day  of  that  dread  night  I 
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O  that  trump  !  whose  blast  shall  run 
An  even  round  with  the  circling  sun, 
And  urge  the  murm'ring  graves  to  bring 
Pale  Mankind  forth  to  meet  his  King  ! 

Horror  of  nature,  Hell  and  Death  ! 
When  a  deep  groan  from  beneath 
Shall  cry  "  we  come,  we  come  !"  and  all 
The  caves  of  night  answer  our  call. 

Two  of  the  foremost  carried  the  picture  of  a 
saint,  dangling  from  the  top  of  a  long  pole, 
which  was  encircled  by  wreaths  of  withering 
leaves  —  a  type  of  the  decay  which  their  faith 
experienced.  One  or  two  of  the  servants, 
staunch  catholics,  took  off  their  hats  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  saint;  while  others  suffered 
theirs  to  remain  quietly  on  their  heads. 

Margaret  dropped  so  large  a  donation  into 
the  pewter-plate  that  one  of  the  foremost  waited 
behind  the  rest,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  edge 
of  the  open  window. 

He  was  a  stout,  well-built  person,  with  a 
half-grown  grizzly  beard,  and  would  have 
passed  very  well  as  a  stern  religious  man,  but 
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for  the  merry  twinkle  of  his  bright  grey  eyes, 
which  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  in  order. 
Of  all  eyes  in  the  world,  grey  are  at  once  the 
most  mischievous,  and  the  most  intelligent. 
Your  blue  are  holy,  heavenly,  as  the  sky 
they  reflect;  your  large  brown,  sluggish  and 
indolent.  We  never  knew  an  energetic  person 
with  soft  brown  eyes.  Your  black  are  ever 
keen,  piercing,  and  fault-finding;  but  your 
grey  !  Commend  us  to  a  clear  grey  eye,  either 
in  man  or  woman.  Such  a  one,  bright  and 
deeply  set,  intent  rather  on  seeing  than  being 
seen — though  when  seen  it  is  never  forgotten — -. 
such  an  eye,  beneath  a  well-defined  brow,  can 
obtain  whatever  it  desires ;  and  such  an  eye 
gleaned  upon  Margaret,  while  thanking  or 
rather  blessing  her  liberality. 

There  was  a  steep  hill  to  ascend,  and  the 
horses  went  slowly  forward,  the  chaunt  con- 
tinuing at  intervals,  and  the  same  pilgrim,  priest, 
or  whatever  he  was,  walking  by  the  carriage-win- 
dow.   The  scene  forcibly  recalled  to  Margaret's 
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memory  the  processions  she  had  read  of,  when 
the  pious  journeyed  from  province  to  province, 
offering  a  gift  at  one  shrine,  a  prayer  at  another, 
a  thanksgiving  at  a  third. 

The  Queen's  mother  had  been  but  recently 
engaged  in  a  pilgrimage  for  her  daughter's 
benefit ;  and  Margaret,  despite  herself,  felt  the 
question  perpetually  recurring  to  her  mind, 
whether  such  an  offering  would  be  accepted, 
whether  such  prayers  would  be  replied  to. 

She  had  read  much,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
in  the  small  bible,  which  she  had  warned  Rosa- 
lind to  conceal  at  Beaulieu,  and  which  she  had 
afterwards  hidden  from  her ;  and  the  simple 
declarations  therein  contained  had  rendered  her 
sceptical  as  to  the  creed  of  the  catholic  church, 
without  fixing  any  belief  in  another.  She  felt 
that  there  was  no  religion  so  picturesque,  so 
poetic  as  her  own ;  none  where  the  imagina- 
tion could  wander  free  and  unfettered  without 
the  dread  of  being  recalled  by  the  realities  of 
reason ;  none  that  afforded  so  much  scope  for 
sin,  and  such  easy  pardon  for  sinners ;  and  she 
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preferred  uncertainty  to  the  painfulness  of  dis- 
covering, what,  perhaps,  when  discovered, 
would  yield  her  more  pain  than  pleasure. 

Her  mind  was  reverting  to  the  enthusiasm 
which  characterized  the  rehgion  of  former  days, 
when  she  was  interrupted  by  the  man  we  have 
before  mentioned,  saying, 

"  You  journey  from  Sydney  Pleasance, 
lady?" 

"  I  do  —  and  in  such  perilous  times,  I  hope 
you  will  put  up  an  additional  prayer  for  the 
wayfarer." 

"  Undoubtedly.  Such  beauty  and  such  pie- 
ty deserve  a  true-hearted  benison  !  How  fares 
the  noble  Lady  Sydney  ?  She,  of  a  truth,  is  one 
of  the  most  blessed  !  Did  she  know  that  you 
would  have  encountered  me  on  your  journey, 
she  would  have  sent  double  her  usual  gift,  for 
in  times  of  tumult  we  need  much  more  than  in 
times  of  peace." 

"  Do  you  then  know  her  ?"  enquired  Marga- 
ret, again  withdrawing  the  string  from  her  deep 
and  silken  purse. 
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"  The  blessed  Virgin  be  praised,  I  do  !"  A 
second  donation  followed  the  first,  which  Mar- 
garet saw  was  dropped  into  a  slit  in  the  lea- 
thern girdle  of  the  holy  man,  and  apparently 
he  read  Margaret's  mind,  for  he  promised  her 
that  Lady  Sydney  should  be  informed  of  her 
bounty.  Suddenly  the  whole  company  halted, 
and  another  of  the  foremost  came  from  his 
post. 

"  There  are,"  he  said,  "  as  many  as  fifty 
armed  foresters  on  before  us,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  they  will  attack  and  make  prisoners, 
for  they  are"  —  and  his  voice  sank  into  a  whis- 
per, so  that  she  lost  the  conclusion  of  the 
sentence.  Those  who  had  left  Sydney  Plea- 
sance,  with  Margaret,  appeared  confused. 

"  They  will  search  the  carriage,  I  am  cer- 
tain," said  the  coachman ;  "  for  of  a  surety  they 
are  Williamites." 

"  And  what  of  that .?"  replied  Margaret, 
standing  up,  determined  courage  sparkling  in 
her  eyes ; — "  And  what  of  that  ?  you  are  nearly 
as  many  in  number,  and  the  greater  part,  I  will 
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answer  for  it,  carry  arms.  I  myself,  saw  the 
butt-end  of  a  pistol  project  from  beneath  your 
cloak,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  person 
on  whom  she  had  bestowed  charity. — "  You 
will  not,  nor  will  your  companions,  I  am  sure, 
shrink  from  encounter  with  those  who  would 
destroy  your  religion,  and  trample  on  your 
liberties !" 

"  Bravely  spoken,  by  the  mass  !"  exclaimed 
the  pilgrim ;  —  "I  never  would  shrink  from 
encounter  with  those  who  would  ttample  upon 
the  liberties  of  Englishmen.  I  wish  for  every 
man  to  hold  steady  to  his  religion,  let  it  be 
what  it  will.  I  dread  nought,  not  the  de'el  him- 
self !  And,  so  by  your  leave,  gentle  lady,  we 
will  inspect  certain  records  which  are  in  your 
keeping,  and  then  bestow  upon  you  a  forest 
pass  which  will  preserve  you  from  further  in- 
terruption." 

While  he  was  speaking,  those  whom  Basil 
thought  it  necessary  in  these  turbulent  times, 
to  send  to  Sydney  Pleasance,  to  bring  up  the 
documents    he   required,  were    overpowered ; 
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in  truth,  no  struggle  ensued,  for  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  pilgrims,  beggars,  and  chaun- 
ters,  were  all  of  the  same  mind  with  the  fores- 
ters, having  only  adopted  their  disguise  to 
lull  suspicion,  and  enable  them  to  escape  the 
scrutiny  of  whatever  parties  connected  with 
James  they  might  encounter.  Margaret,  de- 
spite her  heroism,  found  her  cheek  pale  at 
the  rude  figures  and  loud  words  that  passed 
around  her. 

"  Sir,  sir  !""  she  exclaimed,  addressing  him 
on  whom  her  charity  had  been  bestowed,  "  be- 
lieve me,  there  is  nothing  in  this  carriage  con- 
nected with  state  intrigue :  if  you  are,  as  you 
seem,  aware  of  what  is  going  forward,  and  in- 
terested therein,  you  will  know  that  Sir  Eve- 
rard  Sydney "" 

"  Ay,  madam,  ay ;  but  I  pray  you  spare 
yourself  any  trouble  ;  —  I  pray  you,  be  neither 
alarmed  nor  offended ;  but  we  must  see  with 
our  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  our  own  ears. 
Sprit,  my  boy,  —  the  red  tin  case  is  under  the 
seat ;    do  not   disturb  yourself  more   than   is 
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necessary,  young  lady.  That  is  it, — now  haul 
out  the  trunks.  Never  fear,  madam  ;  —  hold 
your  hand,  Frost,  that  is  filled  with  woman's 
frippery,  and  they  do  not  like  to  have  their 
fineries  rumpled."" 

While  the  boxes  were  undergoing  examina- 
tion, the  ci-devant  pilgrim  looked  at  a  docu- 
ment which  he  pulled  from  his  vest,  and  which 
Margaret  supposed  contained  —  (however,  he 
had  obtained  it,)  a  list,  whether  accurate  or  not, 
of  the  documents  that  related  to  Sir  Everard 
Sydney. 

"  Ah,  hum  !"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "Ah, 
— simple  and  safe  enough,  they  were  all  in  Lady 
Sydney's  dressing-closet  with  her  shrines,  and 
her  Madonna,  and  her  rosaries,  —  put  'em  up. 
Sprit." 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry,"  exclaimed  Sprit,  tear- 
ing open  the  letter  which  Margaret  had  only 
dared  to  peep  into,  "  if  here  isn't  a  Romish 
charm,  sent  by  the  Papist  old  lady  to  her  chip- 
in-porridge  son; — here  beasty.?  Whew!  whew! 
whew  !"  and  he  whistled  to  a  curish  dog  that 
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had  followed  some  of  the  company,  and  tied  the 
small  scapular  round  the  dog's  neck.  "  Run 
away,  my  beauty  !  now  you  're  invulnerable  — 
away!  and  if  you 're  stuft  into  the  muzzle  of 
Blue  Bill  himself,  he  can't  harm  ye,  —  isn't  it 
so,  young  Mistress  ?" 

Margaret  did  not  condescend  to  reply,  but 
when  she  saw  the  young  tyro — 

"  In  arts  rebellious — not  divine," 
tear,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  scatter  to 
the  winds,  in  sheer  wantonness,  the  letter  upon 
which  her  future  success  so  much  depended, 
she  appealed  to  her  forest  acquaintance  against 
the  outrage  with  a  spirit  and  dignity  that  asto- 
nished the  wild  youth  who  had  committed  the 
transgression — 

"  I  know  not  that  better  was  to  be  ex- 
pected," she  said,  "  from  those  who  dread  to 
appear  what  they  are,  and  terrify  weak  women 
with  the  show  of  arms ;  but  you,  sir,  who  seem 
to  know  the  private  matters  of  the  house  of 
Sydney,  ought,  methinks,  to  have  more  respect 
for  their  concerns  than  to  permit  a  violation  of 
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the  sacred  seal  which  a  mother   stamps  upon 
her  letter  to  a  son." 

"  I  don^t  know,"  retorted  Spritsail,  whose 
reckless  words  and  habits  we  have  already 
recorded  —  "I  don't  know;  the  letter  looked 
odd  and  pufFy,  as  if  it  had  been  tampered  with. 
When  I  meet  Captain  Sydney  he  shall  pay  me 
for  my  trouble,  or  I  will  pay  him  for  his  weak- 
ness. He  is  never  to  be  depended  on,  and  you 
may  tell  him  I  say  so." 

Margaret  had  sunk  back  abashed  into  the 
carriage  when  the  first  speaker  advanced,  and 
respectfully  apologised  for  the  course  he  had 
been  obliged  to  pursue,  adding,  that  he  must 
return  the  money  she  had  bestowed  with  so 
liberal  a  hand,  as  he  only  begged  in  character. 
"  We  expected  other  papers,  lady,"  he  added ; 
"  papers  which  some  other  person  has  doubt- 
less been  entrusted  with.  We  lament  the 
trouble  we  have  given,  and  I  regret  the  de- 
struction of  the  letter.  However,  I  dare  say 
Lady  Sydney  will  remedy  the  misfortune." 

Margaret  was  too  pained,  too  mortified  to 
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reply,  or  to  note  that  her  party  were  permitted 
to  resume  their  way,  laden  with  the  jests  and 
jeers  of  the  merry  foresters  and  masquers. 
She  had  been  charged  to  deliver  that  letter 
with  her  own  hand  to  Basil  Sydney.  She  had 
calculated  on  the  effect  it  would  produce.  She 
had  anticipated  a  triumph,  and  bitter,  most 
bitter,  was  her  disappointment.  After  a  tedious 
and  wearisome  journey,  she  arrived  in  London, 
and,  sooth  to  say,  caring  very  little  whether  her 
brother  lived  or  died. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Hope !  thou  first-fruit  of  happiness  ! 
Thou  gentle  dawning  of  a  bright  success  ! 
Thou  good  prepar'tive,  without  which  our  joy 
Does  work  too  strong,  and,  whilst  it  cures  destroy ; 
Who  out  of  Fortune's  reach  doth  stand, 
And  art  a  blessing  still  in  hand  ! 

Cowley. 

How  -very  true  it  is,  that  a  man's  friends  are 
seldom  of  his  own  kindred :  interest,  habit, 
convenience,  and  a  certain  respect  for  the  pre- 
conceived opinions  of  the  world,  are,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  links  which  bind  together 
brother  and  sister,  uncle  and  nephew.  How 
rarely  are  even  father  and  son  friends ;  the  one 
is  too  often  a  watch  upon  the  other.  We 
choose    our    associates,    our    intimates,    from 
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amongst  the  mass,  but  we  cannot  choose  our 
relatives;  they  are  thrust  upon  us,  and  we 
upon  them,  without  our  consent  being  either 
requested  or  required;  and  a  woful  bequest 
it  often  is  to  both  parties,  —  if  not  to  both, 
certainly  to  one  or  the  other.  A  family  is  sel- 
dom a  community  established  for  mutual  ad- 
vantage—  rivalry  amongst  the  girls,  competi- 
tion amongst  the  boys,  destroys  harmony,  and 
provokes  jealousy ;  and  then,  like  the  ancient 
mariner,  we  are  left  in  the  end, 
"  Quite,  quite  alone  " 

in  the  wide,  wide  world. 

We  must  not,  however,  do  Nature  injustice  : 
There  is  one  tie  of  such  pure  and  immaculate 
strength  as  to  be  never  violated,  except  by 
those  whose  feelings  are  withered  by  the  per- 
petual refining  of  vitiated  society — the  bond 
between  mother  and  child.  Holy,  simple,  and 
beautiful  in  its  construction,  is  the  emblem  of 
all  that  we  can  imagine  of  fidelity  and  truth ; 
the  blessed  tie,  whose  value  we  feel  in  the 
cradle,  and  whose  loss  we  lament  on  the  verge 
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of  the  very  grave,  where  our  mother  moul- 
ders in  dust  and  ashes.  In  all  our  trials,  amid 
all  our  afflictions,  she  is  our  friend  ;  let  the 
world  forsake  us,  she  is  still  by  our  side ;  if 
we  sin,  she  reproves  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger.  Often  while  suffering  under  the  pain 
and  lassitude  produced  by  his  unfortunate  ac- 
cident, did  Cuthbert  Raymond  wish  for  the  re- 
existence  of  that  dear  mother,  whose  voice  ever 
spoke  to  him  in  tones  of  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion, whose  warm,  cheerful  face  he  remembered 
leaning  over  him  with  looks  of  endearment  and 
love;  then  he  would  sleep,  and  dream  that 
Rosalind  Sydney  and  his  mother  were  one  and 
the  same  person,  and  wake  to  monstrous  lone- 
liness. It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for 
him,  that  the  news  of  his  illness  had  reached 
the  ears  of  another  more  heartily  interested  in 
it  than  his  plotting  sister.  Alice  Murrough,  in 
her  gloomy  and  unsuited  retreat,  at  the  Black 
Swan  and  Bible,  had  hpard  of  it ;  for  it  had 
been  greatly  talked  of,  because  of  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  it  had  arisen.     The  King 
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possessed  the  common  ambition  of  wishing  it  to 
be  supposed  that  he  rode  well,  when,  in  truth, 
he  was  not  only  an  ungraceful,  but  an  unsafe 
horseman  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Major 
Raymond's  prompt  and  ready  assistance,  he 
would  never  have  fought  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  brtiit  and 
eclat  attending  the  matter,  for  Raymond  was 
idolized  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  be- 
loved by  all  his  acquaintances ;  the  King  too 
complimented,  and  felt  warmly  interested  about 
him. 

"  I  trust  there  is  no  danger  of  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  arm,"  quoth  his  Majesty, 
"  though  the  malicious  charger  pressed  him 
closely  to  the  wall.  Raymond  is  a  good  lad,  a 
very  noble  lad ;  but  I  could  have  managed  the 
horse  if  he  had  let  it  alone,  notwithstanding 
that  the  girth  broke." 

Basil  Sydney,  for  some  purpose  best  known 
to  himself,  had  spent  more  than  two  hours  at 
Daniel  Brown's,  and  was  leaving  the  yard  by 
his  usual  passage,  when  the  tall  and  stalwart 
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form  of  Alice  offered  a  substantial  bar  to  his 
progress. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Captain  Sydney Z" 
she  said,  "  only  a  little  minute.  The  peo- 
ple here  think,  because  I  ''m  Irish,  I  've  neither 
ears,  eyes,  nor  senses.  God  help  them,  they 
know  little  !  but  I  forgive  'em  the  ill  compli- 
ment on  account  of  the  knowledge  it  gives  me 
into  things  going  on,  which,  though  some  of 
them  are  no  concern  of  mine,  are  pleasant  to 
know  about." 

"  True,  true,  Alice.  But  what  want  ye 
with  me  ?  The  night  grows  late,  and  I  would 
fain  be  at  home.*" 

'^  Ay,  you  are  part  of  the  King's  body- 
guard ;  —  they  may  well  say  body-guard  — 
guards  with  a  body,  but  no  soul  for  the  cause 
— and  that 's  little  matter  now,  I'm  thinking  : 
but  what  brings  you  here  ?  afther  Rachel, 
Mistress  Rachel  Brown.?  —  or  maybe  it's  a 
hiding-cloak  you're  making  of  the  poor  inno- 
cent printer  of  a  girl,  to  cover  other  intentions. 
Well,  you  see,  sir,  I  followed  Mistress  Rosalind 
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here,  with  all  the  willingness  in  life  of  tending 
her  in  the  prison,  as  I  have  tended  her,  egg 
and  bird,  these  nineteen  years.  But  it's  a 
quare  place  altogether  she 's  in  now ;  they 
won''t  let  me  into  it :  and  my  next  duty  is  to 
tend  Major  Raymond,  who  I  have  just  heard 
is  hurt,  striving  to  save  the  King  from  injury- 
God  for  ever  bless  him  for  it! — and  I'm  thinking 
that  maybe  he  has  none  of  his  own  people, 
none  that  can  speak  his  own  language, — the 
language  of  the  heart,  I  mean,  to  him  ;  nor 
no  handy,  careful  ould  body  about  him  to 
make  him  comfortable ;  so  I  thought  I  'd  like 
to  nurse  him  —  and  it 's  I  that  ought  —  for  it 's 
kind  they  were  to  me  and  mine  in  the  poor 
counthry  that  I  shall  never  see  again.  God 
forgive  us  our  sins  !  and  the  sins  of  our  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  that's  to  be  put 
upon  us,  though  we'd  no  hand  in  'em.  Sure 
it's  glad  I  am  I've  no  grandchildren,  for  I'd 
break  my  heart,  striving  to  pray  the  sins  away 
for  their  sakes." 

*'  Have  you  sinned  so  heavily  then.?"    en- 
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quired  Basil,   half   smiling  at  the  oddity  and 
quaintness  of  her  expressions. 

*'  Sure  then  I  Ve  had  my  share  of  the  sin, 
like  other  women,  sir  ;  and  now  that  she  is  gone 
from  me,  it's  little  consolation  I  have  in  this 
mad  town,  barring  the  trifle  of  prayers  to  keep 
my  hand  in,  and  the  lock  of  her  hair  that  I 
talk  to  by  day,  and  by  night,  as  if  it  was  her- 
self was  in  it."" 

"  The  lock  of  whose  hair  ?"  enquired  Basil, 
eagerly. 

"  Of  Mistress  Rosalind's,  to  be  sure,"  re- 
plied Alice,  with  well-feigned  simplicity. 

"  Alice,"  pursued  Basil,  "  I  will  give  you 
four  gold  nobles  for  that  tress  !" 

-**  Not  if  you  gave  eight  gold  angels,  would 
I  sell  a  hair  of  her  head,"  replied  Alice ;  "  sell 
he?'  hair  !     No,  no  !" 

"  Then  give  it  to  me." 

"  Give  it  you,  sir !  —  And  what  should  I  do 
for  myself.?" 

"  Share  it  with  me  then,  good  Alice ;  share  it 
with  me  ;  and  I  will  give  you " 
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"  What  ?" 

"  Anything  you  require.  Oh,  Alice  !  I  would 
value  it  as  my  dearest  treasure." 

"  And  for  what  ?"  cried  Alice,  slowly  with- 
drawing from  her  bosom  a  small  packet,  tied 
carefully  with  green  ribbon — "  for  what  should 
I  give  a  part  of  her  hair  to  you  ?  though 
you  are  of  her  kin,  yet  do  you  grudge  her  the 
very  name  she  bears.  You  think  she  lives  upon 
the  charity  of  your  house." 

"  I  never,  thought  it  —  T  never  said  it  —  I 
never  imagined  it." 

"  Your  mother  did." 

"  My  mother  and  I  are  not  one." 

"  You  say  the  truth  ,  it 's  the  truth  you 
say,  sure  enough ;  the  woman  with  the  heart 
of " 

"  Give  me  the  hair,"  interrupted  Basil,  fear- 
ing with  reason  that  Alice  was  about  to  say 
something  that  would  jar  upon  his  feelings  as  a 
son.     "  Give  me  the  hair." 

"  There  it  is  —  bright  and  beautiful.  Oh, 
well  do  I  mind  the  evening  I  cut  it  with  my 
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own  two  hands  from  her  head,  on  which  the 
moon-beams  of  a  May  night  were  dancing: — 
sure  there's  a  spell  in  every  hair  of  it,  to  drive 
away  the  evil  that 's  born  of  sin,  and  so  keep  the 
heart's  trouble  from  off  one !  A  blessing  on 
you,  a-lannan  !  —  though  it's  little  comfort  the 
ould  nurse  will  have  of  you  any  more  in  this 
sad  world,  for  there's  great  fortune  in  store 
for  you  ;  not  that  you  '11  forget  the  poor,  or 
the  ould,  or  the  weary,  or  the  worn." 

"  Alice,"  repeated  Basil,  as  the  sunny  hair 
shone  in  the  cold  moon-beams,  "  for  Heaven's 
sake  give  me  but  half  of  that  beautiful  tress, 
and  anything  you  require  of  me,  that  a  man 
in  honour  can  perform,  will  I,  to  show  my 
gratitude." 

"  Is  it  in  earnest  you  are?"    said  the  sibyl, 

holding  the  braid  towards  him,  and  repeating 

in  a  slow  solemn  tone,  "  Is  it  in  earnest  you 

are  ?    Know  you  not 

'  That  Sydney's  blood 
;     Shall  be  Sydney's  ban  V  " 

The  words  she  uttered  chilled  the  warm  heart 

VOL.  II.  N 
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of  Basil :  —  but  Rosalind,  as  he  rescued  her 
from  the  waters  of  Beaulieu  —  Rosalind  kneel- 
ing at  the  King's  feet,  and  pleading  his  father''s 
cause  with  all  the  fervour  and  eloquence  of 
her  generous  nature —  Rosalind  !  the  beautiful 
Rosalind  !  a  voluntary  exile  from  all  social  and 
domestic  enjoyments ;  the  inhabitant  of  a  pri- 
son, rendering  that  prison  in  his  estimation 
fit  palace  for  the  proudest  monarch — Rosalind, 
in  the  full  beauty  and  holy  purity  of  her  cha- 
racter, rose  to  his  imagination,  and  the  rude 
rhyme  was  forgotten.  In  the  interval,  rapid, 
yet  of  some  duration,  while  these  thoughts 
passed  through  his  mind,  Alice  held  the  tress  as 
at  first :  and  having  unheeded  the  prophecy, 
Basil  held  forth  his  hand  for  his  share  of  the 
desired  prize. 

"  Not  yet,''  said  Alice,  "  not  yet.  You 
said,  that  '  anything  a  man  of  honour  could 
perform,'  you  would,  to  have  for  your  own  what 

here  I  hold.     Well,  then,  promise. Augli, 

my  sorrow !    what  can   a  heretic   promise   by 
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that  he  holds  holy  ?  He  has  no  Virgin,  no 
saints,  no  anything !"" 

"  Alice,"  interrupted  Basil,  solemnly,  "  he 
has  his  God  in  heaven,  his  honour  on  earth  !'*'* 

"  Ah,  ah  !— his  God  !  It's  little  he  thinks 
of  Him,  except  when  it  answers  his  turn.  And 
as  to  his  honour — you  know  your  body  is  with 
one  king,  your  heart  with  the  other:  which, 
young  gentleman,  does  your  honour  serve?'' 

There  was  a  bitterness  about  Alice's  tone 
and  manner,  and  an  insolence  in  her  gestures, 
that  made  Basil  draw  his  cloak  closely  round 
him,  and  take  a  few  steps  towards  the  postern ; 
but  the  woman  knew  her  power,  and  made  a 
feint  as  if  to  fold  up  the  braid.  Basil  as  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  said  angrily — 

"  Name  your  condition." 

"  That,  under  every  circumstance,  you  will 
be  Rosalind  Sydney's  true  friend  in  heart  and 
deed;  and  that  if  anything  you  hear  or  see 
staggers  your  belief  in  her  goodness,  or  — " 
she  paused  for  some  moments  — "  or  in  any- 
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thing  else,  you  will  speak  to  me  about  it  before 
you  make  up  your  mind."*' 

Basil  hesitated,  not  from  an  unwillingness 
to  submit  to  any  conditions  that  would  give 
him  the  prize  he  so  dearly  desired,  but  from 
astonishment  at  the  singularity  of  the  re- 
quest. 

"  Och,  and  it 's  I  that  am  thankful  you 
think  the  condition  too  hard  intirely  ;  for  my 
heart  rejoices  to  keep  all  this  beautiful  lock." 

"  I  do  promise  what  you  desire,  so  hear  me. 
Heaven  !"  said  Basil,  solemnly,  and  lifting  his 
hat  as  he  spoke. 

Without  another  word,  Alice  divided  the 
hair,  and  placed  a  portion  in  his  hand ;  he 
pressed  it  eagerly  and  fervently  to  his  lips, 
and  would  again  have  given  her  gold,  but  she 
scornfully  rejected  it. 

"  God  bless  you,  Alice  !"  he  exclaimed,  pass- 
ing, or  rather  attempting  to  pass,  through  the 
gate  we  have  before  described. 

"  Asy,  young  master,  asy  ;   now  your  turn's 
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served,  you  don't  think  o*  mine.  Will  you  get 
me  to  tend  Major  Raymond  ?" 

"  I  promise  you  anything — everything." 

"  The  moon  and  stars,  I  go  bail  if  I  asked 
for  them,'"'  she  replied  sneeringly.  "  But  how 
am  I  to  know  —  and  where  can  I  go  .?'' 

He  gave  her  a  brief  direction,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  the  gate. 

"  I  wonder  will  he  think  of  it  at  all,  at  all," 
soliloquized  Alice :  "  but  he  will,  for  he 's 
young  in  love — and  the  young  in  that  way  are 
mighty  thrue-hearted  for  a  while.  It 's  quare 
now,  so  it  is,  that  these  two  should  each  have  a 
token  of  the  other,  and  yet  the  other  the  never 
the  wiser :  for  sure,  though  I  didn't  let  on  to 
her,  didn't  I  see  her  put  the  little  coin  into  lier 
bosom  that  he  flung  on  the  highway  —  and 
what  was  that  but  as  a  token  ?  And  sure  he 
has  her  hair  !  God  help  them  and  bless  them, 
and  forgive  me !  for  there 's  many  a  turn  be- 
tween them  and  good-fortune  yet,  I  'm  think- 
ing.     'Tis  a   wild,   strange  place,   this  town  ; 
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those  who  live  next  door  to  each  other  look 
cold  and  dark  as  bitter  strangers.  Oh,  Ireland, 
Ireland !  wouldn't  I  be  thankful  to  the  Al- 
mighty if  I  was  ever  worthy  to  get  back  to 
your  green  fields  and  clear  waters  !" 

Nurse  Murrough  stood  for  a  few  moments 
with  clasped  hands,  looking  up  to  the  sky,  as 
if  expecting,  or  hoping,  with  her  usual  super- 
stitious feelings,  that  some  sign  would  pass 
athwart  the  heavens  to  tell  her  of  her  destiny ; 
all,  however,  remained  as  before,  except  that 
light  fleecy  clouds  careered  along  the  limited 
portion  within  her  gaze.  She  at  last  folded 
her  arms  in  her  usual  manner,  and  walked, 
muttering  as  she  went,  down  the  little  court,  at 
the  termination  of  which  were  two  passages, 
one  conducting  to  the  servants'*  kitchen,  the 
other,  after  sundry  windings,  to  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  printing-office  and  its  connect- 
ing apartments.  Alice  intended  to  go  to  the 
former,  but  she  lost  herself  in  the  mazes  of  the 
latter  ;  and  at  the  instant  when  she  groped  her 
way  within   the   embrasure  of  the   wall,  two 
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female  figures,  muffled  in  servants''  cloaks  and 
hoods,  came  from  the  entry.  She  would  have 
enquired  her  way  back,  but  she  dreaded  being 
made  an  object  of  ridicule  by  the  servants,  who 
would,  she  knew,  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
laugh  at  Irish  blunders ;  so  she  held  her  peace. 
As  they  passed,  she  recognised  Mistress  Rachel 
and  a  young  serving- wench,  who  appeared  deep 
in  her  mistress's  secrets. 

"  It  was  so  unlucky  he  should  be  gone  !" 
said  the  girl,  "  for  he  tells  true  as  Bible." 

"  So  I  have  heard." 

"  Ay,  that  he  does.  He  told  Madam  Gay- 
lord  she  should  have  two  husbands." 

"  And  has  she  ?'' 

"  Lauk  !  no.  Mistress  Rachel,  but  she  will 
have  though,  to  a  certainty,  for  her  good  man's 
mortal  bad  with  the  rheumatis." 

"  They  do  say  though,  Binny,  that  the  astro- 
loger favours  the  grandees  a  great  deal  more  ; 
he  gave  the  lord  mayor's  sister  three  husbands 
in  as  many  years  !" 

"  Ah,  madam,  some  have  great  luck !  tjiough 
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I'd  be  content  with  one  true  heart  at  an^^ 
time." 

"  I  hope  my  father  's  in  bed,"  quoth  Rachel, 
groping  her  way  ;  "  for  he  would  never  forgive 
me  if  he  thought  I  had  been  to  an  astrologer ; 
and  that  puppy  Joseph,  too,  if  he  knew  of  it — 
what  would  he  say  ?  Ah  !  me,  he  would  keep 
me  under  his  thumb  for  a-year  to  come  at 
least." 

"  He  's  a  wonderful  man  that  can  raise  ghosts 
and  spirits  at  a  word,  and  tell  all  that  must 
happen  to  us  for  a  hundred  years,  if  we  live  so 
long ;  and  sure  I  am  that  he  meant  no  evil,  but 
much  good  in  sending  letters  to  the  strange 
wild-man  that  comes  to  and  fro,  about  printing 
and  so  forth." 

"  Hush,  hush !"  exclaimed  the  printer's 
daughter,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  revealing 
secrets  of  her  father's  trade. 

"  Well !"  answered  the  maiden,  "  there 's 
nobody  by  to  hear  us.  And  it  was  I,  and  not 
you.  Mistress  Rachel,  that  carried  the  word 
backwards  and  forwards ;  but  I  know  it  was  all 
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about  the  stars,  and  surely  there  was  no  treason 
in  them." 

"  Hush !  again,"  said  the  maiden.  "  You 
know  not  who  this  astrologer  may  really  be. 
He  may  be  an  impostor — they  may  be  all  im- 
postors.*" 

"  Ah  !  the  astrologer  of  Cheapside  is  dif- 
ferent from  every  other  in  the  wide  world  ; 
and  since  he  has  gone  away,  I  dare  say  he  's 
been  spirited  off  by  some " 

Some  what,  or  some  who,  Alice  never  heard ; 
for  the  maidens,  disappointed  of  their  fortune- 
telling,  arrived  at  the  door  they  sought.  To- 
wards the  same  destination  Alice  bent  her  way  ; 
ere  she  could  arrive  at  it,  she  was  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  the  rear  of  another  buttress;  for  a 
figure,  closely  muffled  in  a  dark  cloak,  and 
bearing  a  lantern,  which  he  carried  so  as  to 
cast  the  light  distinctly  on  the  ground,  ap- 
proached slowly,  and  with  a  step  so  noiseless, 
that  the  superstitious  dread  of  Alice  got  the 
better  of  her  judgment,  and  she  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation  that  did  not  escape  the  ear  of  the 

n5 
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watchful  and  mysterious  person  whose  move- 
ments she  so  anxiously  regarded :  cautiously  he 
paused — listened — while  she  held  in  her  breath, 
fearful  lest  the  slio^htest  noise  should  lead  to  her 
discovery;  then  he  again  moved  forwards, 
again  paused,  trimmed  his  light,  and  it  did  not 
escape  her  observation  that  his  fingers  were 
thin  and  worn :  and  that  he  looked  anxious 
even  to  the  expression  of  pain,  as  he  touched  a 
small  dagger  that  glittered  at  his  side.  Then 
he  lifted  up  the  lantern,  gradually  and  with  a 
noiseless  motion  turning  it  round  breast-high ; 
still  no  object  to  account  for  the  exclamation  he 
had  heard,  encountered  his  vigilant  eye:  he 
raised  his  light  still  higher,  and  Alice  uttered  a 
cry  of  astonishment,  which  sprang  along  the 
covered  way  swiftly  and  sharply  as  an  archer's 
arrow ! 

It  was  the  Outlaw  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Thou  vermin  slander,  bred  in  abject  minds 
Of  thoughts  impure  by  vile  tongues  animate, 
Canker  of  conversation. 

*  *  *  » 

Thou  hast  no  correspondence  had  in  Heaven, 
And  th'  elemental  world  thou  seest  is  free ; 

Whence  hadst  thou  then  this  talking  monster ;  even 
From  hell,  a  harbour  fit  for  it  and  thee. 

Suckling. 

No  further  notice  was  taken  by  the  unfor- 
tunate James  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Everard  Sydney  ; 
indeed,  the  monarch  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  attend  to  aught  but  his  own  most 
pressing  affairs,  which  had  now  arrived  at  such 
an  alarming  crisis,  that  his  flight  from  the  me- 
tropolis was  looked  upon  as  certain  by  those 
who  were  most  in  his  confidence ;  while  others, 
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not  so  deep  in  court  councils,  imagined  that  he 
would  brave  it  out  as  became  a  man  and  a  king ; 
but  the  truth  was,  that,  having  set  the  wheel  in 
motion,  he  lacked  both  physical  and  moral 
strength  to  restrain  or  direct  its  speed. 

"  Alarmed,"  as  the  great  English  historian 
truly  observes,  "  more  and  more  by  the  proofs 
of  a  general  disaffection  ;  not  daring  to  repose 
trust  in  any  but  those  who  were  exposed  to 
greater  danger  than  himself;  agitated  by  disdain 
towards  ingratitude,  by  indignation  against 
disloyalty  ;  impelled  by  his  own  fears  and  those 
of  others,  he  precipitately  embraced  the  resolu- 
tion of  escaping  to  France ;"  this  determination, 
however,  he  prudently  kept  to  himself  for  some 
time,  thinking  it  would  be  impolitic  to  suffer  his 
intention  to  be  known  until  the  time  had  ar- 
rived for  putting  it  in  execution. 

There  was  considerable  tumult  abroad  when 
Margaret  Raymond  reached  her  brother's  quar- 
ters ;  she  was  greatly  mortified  on  seeing  Alice 
Murrough,  for  Basil  had  not  failed  to  remember 
his  promise.     The   accident    to    Cuthbert  had 
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been  succeeded  by  slight  fever,  and  she  soon 
found  that  many  and  fervent  were  his  expres- 
sions concerning  the  beautiful  Rosalind  ;  this 
confirmed  her  suspicion  that  her  brother  had 
been  deeply  smitten  by  the  fascinations  of  her 
rival,  and  she  revolved  in  her  mind  various 
modes  of  turning  the  circumstance  to  account. 
Alice  made  little  effort  to  conceal  her  displea- 
sure at  the  arrival  of  Margaret ;  but  she  was 
not  long  in  ignorance  as  to  its  cause,  for  she 
possessed  all  the  intuitive  quickness  and  sharp- 
ness of  her  sex,  and  of  her  Irish  sex,  if  we  may 
use  the  distinction,  more  especially. 

The  recovery  of  Cuthbert  was  retarded  by 
the  deep  anxiety  he  felt  to  join  and  assist  the 
King  in  his  sore  extremity :  no  impediment  had 
ever  been  in  his  way  that  his  loyalty  and  zeal 
could  not  have  overcome ;  but  now  he  was,  at 
the  time  his  services  could  have  been  really  use- 
ful, "  like  a  sick  girl,""*  confined  to  his  chamber 
by  an  injury  which  each  day  bore  a  more  se- 
rious aspect. 

"  To  see  me  chained  here,  Margaret,  is  be- 
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yond  everything  dreadful  at  such  a  time ;  not 
a  horse  gallops  past  my  window,  not  a  trumpet 
sounds  upon  mine  ear,  that  my  heart  does  not 
beat  an  echo  so  loud  as  almost  to  force  me 
from  this  most  loathed  couch.  Alas !  that  I 
should  be  so  wretched  !  And  Basil — Basil  has 
not  been  here  to-day.  I  fear  he  is  untrue. 
Yet,  Basil  will  be  happy — happy  and  beloved, 
when  the  name  of  Raymond  will  be  forgotten 
in  death.'' 

"  I  cannot  see,"  replied  Margaret,  "  I  can- 
not see  the  happiness  you  contemplate  for  him, 
if  he  is,  as  you  suppose,  attached  to  the  Nassau 
party.  Death  may  be  his  doom  —  a  horrid 
bloody  death !  and  his  father  is  already  in 
prison." 

Margaret  shuddered  as  she  spoke,  for  she 
was  sufficiently  blinded  by  the  information 
they  received  hourly  from  partisans  of  James 
to  believe  that  the  Catholic  cause  would  in  the 
end  triumph. 

"  His  father  is  still  under  restraint  in  the 
Tower  ;  but  the  King  has  given  permission  for 
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Basil,  indeed  for  all  his.  friends,  to  visit  him, 
and  he  will  be  at  liberty  in  a  few  days;  in- 
deed, he  might  be  so  now,  but  that  he  reso- 
lutely demands  a  trial;  and  will  not  accept  his 
freedom  without  it.  I  may  well  call  my  friend 
happy  Basil,  for  he  enjoys  a  privilege  we  both 
value  beyond  earth's  other  blessings;  he  can 
see  and  speak  with  Rosalind  !" 

Margaret  turned  from  the  couch  whereon 
her  brother  lay,  to  the  window  that  over- 
looked the  street.  Much  as  she  disliked  Alice, 
they  had  kept  watch  by  him  alternately  for 
many  hours,  and  the  nurse  noted  every  lool^ 
or  motion  of  Margaret  with  such  unceasing- 
care,  and  yet  with  a  degree  of  tremor  and 
anxiety,  which  must  have  puzzled  an  ordinary 
person,  or  one  indeed  tolerably  skilled  in 
human  character. 

"  Has  Mistress  Rosalind  made  a  conquest 
of  her  cousin  then  ?"  enquired  Margaret,  after 
a  pause  sufficiently  long  to  enable  her  to  col- 
lect her  thoughts  and  recover  from  her  agi- 
tation. 
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"Has  she  not,"  groaned  Cuthbert ;  "how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Heavens  !  if  you  had 
but  seen  her,  as  I  saw  her  last,  kneeling  at 
the  King's  feet,  her  eyes  pouring  forth  tears 
that  rendered  her  beauty  radiant  as  the  sun 
glancing  through  the  silver  showers  of  spring 
— her  silken  hair  trembling  with  each  throb  of 
her  burning  and  noble  brow — her  small  white 
hands,  snowy  and  soft  as  is  the  down  upon 
the  young  swan's  breast,  clasped  with  an 
earnest  yet  bewitching  agony  —  and  then  her 
voice,  rising  and  falling  with  such  soft  ca- 
dence, mocking  with  its  untutored  melody  the 
art  of  music  !  I  see  her  now  —  I  see  her 
always  —  and  yet  'tis  with  a  sort  of  holy  re- 
verence, such  as  I  feel  when  kneeling  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Madonna.  I  cannot  think  of 
Rosalind  with  the  common  love  that  man  bears 
to  woman  !" 

Cuthbert  Raymond  turned  upon  his  couch 
when  his  rhapsody  was  ended,  as  if  exhausted 
by  his  own  energy ;  and,  as  he  turned,  his 
eyes   encountered   the  bright  strange  gaze  of 
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Alice,  who  sat  crouched  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  from  whence  she  watched  her  patient. 
Her  glance  was  so  earnest  and  so  wild,  that 
at  the  moment  it  startled  the  young  soldier; 
but  the  last  sentence  had  scarcely  passed  his 
lips,  when  she,  apparently  forgetting  her  usual 
caution,  exclaimed, — 

"  Now  the  Virgin  keep  ye  in  that  mind, 
and  look  down  upon  ye,  for  ever,  amen  !" 
and  she  crossed  herself. 

"  You  are  quite  poetical,"  said  Margaret, 
addressing  her  brother  somewhat  bitterly. 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  he  replied  ;  "  poetry  is 
the  natural  language  of  our  country,  Mar- 
garet ;  it  may  be  pardoned  in  us.  We  have 
little  we  can  call  our  own  beyond  the  heart's 
warm  feeling,  and  the  tongue's  warm  lan- 
guage." 

"  I  have  something  belonging  to  your  young 
lady,  Alice,"  said  Margaret ;  *'  something  I 
literally  stole  from  her  at  Beaulieu,  to  pre- 
vent her  getting  into  trouble  with  the  good 
abbess— a  Protestant  Bible  !" 
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Alice  rose  up  to  receive  it ;  Margaret 
stretched  forth  her  arm  with  the  gift,  which 
we  may  remember  Rosalind  so  greatly  prized 
as  coming  from  her  uncle,  and  which  Mar- 
garet had  certainly  warned  her  might  occasion 
discomfort  if  it  were  seen  by  the  nuns  ;  but, 
ere  Alice  could  receive  it,  Cuthbert  had  taken 
possession  of  the  precious  volume,  and  with 
a  flushed  cheek  and  a  trembling  hand  thrust 
it  into  his  bosom. 

'''  It  is  the  manual  of  a  heretic,"  said  Mar- 
garet with  increased  bitterness. 

''  Say  of  an  angel,  Meg,"  replied  her  bro- 
ther. "  You  need  not  look  so  wildly,  nurse  ; 
I  shall  keep  it  while  I  live,  and  believe  in  it 
as  in  a  spell." 

The  nurse  offered  no  reply  to  this  observa- 
tion, but  set  about  preparing  some  medicine 
for  the  invalid.  In  a  few  moments  Basil, 
heated  and  unannounced,  entered  the  chamber. 
Raymond  was  occupied  in  turning  over  and 
over  the  leaves  of  the  little  book,  and  read- 
ing sundry  comments  on  passages  of  Scripture 
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that  had  been  written  by  Rosalind's  own 
pencil.  Again  he  thrust  the  volume  into  his 
bosom.  Alice  immediately  left  the  room,  and 
Margaret  would  have  followed,  had  not  Basil, 
whose  attentions  to  her  had  never  exceeded 
those  that  politeness  required  from  him  to- 
wards the  sister  of  his  friend,  requested  her 
to  remain. 

Basil  rallied  Cuthbert  on  his  anxiety  to 
conceal  something  from  his  sight ;  while  Mar- 
garet, with  infinite  dexterity,  insinuated  that 
it  was  a  lady's  token. 

"  Not  a  token,""  said  Cuthbert  earnestly ; 
"  would  to  Heaven  it  were  !" 

"A  lady's  name  is  written  on  the  page," 
said  Margaret,  smiling  one  of  her  blandest  and 
most  bewitching  smiles. 

"  The  name,  lady  ?" 

"  I  must  not  tell." 

"  The  first  letters  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  want  to  read  letters,  as  the  astro- 
logers, of  whom  your  lady  mother  speaks, 
read  stars  !     What  think  you  of  an  R  and  an 
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O  ?     Nay,    spell  me  the  fairest  flower  of  the 

garden  —  the  gift  of but  I  must  not  tell 

—must  I,  Cuthbert  ?" 

"  A  truce  to  this  foolishness,*'  interrupted 
Cuthbert  Raymond ;  "  tell  me  of  the  news, 
3asil ;  my  ears  open,  my  heart  beats  for  news ; 
chained  as  I  am,  tied,  fettered  by  this  cursed 
accident." 

"  A  time  will  soon  come,  Cuthbert,  when 
you  must  explain  to  me  whose  that  book  was, 
or  is,"  said  Basil  seriously,  and  without  heed- 
ing his  question.  "  I  shall  have — indeed,  I 
have  a  right  to  demand  it ;  and,  without  being 
an  astrologer,  I  can  divine  what  Mistress  Mar- 
garet chooses  to  mystify.  I  know  a  lady  whose 
names  begin  with  R.  and  S.  If  there  be  anything 
she  has  lost — '* 

'*  Ladies  may  give  as  well  as  lose,"  said  Mar- 
garet, in  what  she  intended  should  be  an  arch 
and  playful  manner,  but  which  the  agitation  of 
her  feelings  rendered  very  different.  Basil  cast 
upon  her  a  look  so  full  of  scorn — of  disbelief — 
of  almost  loathing — that  her  pride  writhed,  and 
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her  hatred  to  Rosalind  increased  a  thousand- 
fold. The  incident  was  one  of  those  upon  which, 
though  trifling  in  themselves,  hang  many  of 
the  events  of  our  future  destiny.  The  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  told  her  at  once  the 
real  state  of  his  feelings  ;  but  it  did  not  change 
the  purpose  of  her  soul. 

''  The  news,  Basil,  the  news  —  tell  me  the 
news  !  tell  me  when  James  means  to  draw  forth 
his  troops,  head  them  like  a  brave  Stuart  as  he 
is,  and  prove  to  the  lean  and  narrow-minded 
Dutchman  that  he  is  the  King.  Oh,  this  wait- 
ing upon  nought — this  temporizing  !  How  it 
unfits  the  mind  for  noble  deeds  !" 

"  You  had  better  tell  James  so  yourself. 
The  Lady  Anne  is  gone  with  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  Lady  Churchill !"" 

"  His  own  child  !     May  God  punish  her  for 
desertion  of  a  most  kind  father  !"  exclaimed  the 
^  impetuous   soldier,    fiercely;     "  And   may  she 
too,  be  bereft  of  her  children  !" 

"  I  do  pity  the  King,"  said  Basil ;  "  so  truly 
do  I  feel  for  him,  that  though  I  am  now  the 
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•  only  young  Protestant  officer  about  his  person, 
I  cannot  leave  him  in  his  time  of  need.  It  was 
a  piteous  sight  to  see  the  tears  coursing  each 
other  down  his  cheeks ;  while,  from  the  deptli 
of  his  bursting  heart,  he  exclaimed  — '  God 
help  me !  my  own  children  have  deserted 
me!" 

"  Then  take  the  banner  of  St.  George,  call 
out  your  own  company,  and — " 

"  Make  a  fool  of  myself,  and  lead  them  to 
the  slaughter,""  interrupted  the  more  temperate 
Basil.  "  No  :  I  owe  James  no  loyalty  ;  he  has 
violated  the  most  sacred  rights — and  yet,  I  can- 
not— will  not  leave  him,  perhaps  to  be  murder- 
ed by  some  fanatic  in  cold  blood.  I  regard  him 
as  a  man;  but,  Cuthbert,  I  despise  him  as  a 
king.  Nay,  never  shake  your  head,  nor  look 
so  angrily  upon  me — I  have  no  reason  to*think 
gratefully  of  James  Stuart.*" 

"  Begone  from  the  chamber,  Margaret,  and 
let  me  leave  this  couch  !"  exclaimed  Cuthbert ; 
"  by  the  Lord's  grace,  1  '11  not  lie  here  another 
hour  !     My  kind,  kind  master  !" 
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"  You  cannot  aid  him  now.  Mistress  Mar- 
garet, I  pray  you  to  persuade  your  brother 
with  me.  The  Queen  and  the  young  Prince  are 
gone.  The  Prince  of  Orange  has  declined  a 
personal  conference  with  the  Commissioners  of 
James,  and  sent  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and 
Oxford  to  treat  with  them.  The  terms  he 
proposes  are,  an  equal  participation  of  the 
sovereignty." 

*•'  Curse  him  !"  muttered  Cuthbert,  between 
his  teeth. 

"  His  soldiers  are  marching  triumphantly 
towards  London  !" 

"  Curse  them  !"  again  exclaimed  Cuthbert. 
"Margaret,  I  will  up  !  Where  is  Alice  ? — Alice  ! 
— Alice  !"  called  the  young  officer,  impatiently  ; 
"  where  is  Alice  ?""* 

"  Gone,  doubtless,  to  the  successful  party," 
replied  Margaret. 

"  If  by  the  successful  party  you  mean  Mis- 
tress Rosalind  and  my  father,*"  said  Basil,  upon 
whom  his  mother's  opinions  had  apparently 
made  but  very  slight  impression  ;  "  poor  Alice 
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shared  their  fortune  when  they  were  under  very 
different  circumstances,  and  you  know  my  fa- 
ther is  still  in  prison." 

Margaret  bit  her  lip  until  it  became  livid 
and  blue ;  her  love  was  changing  as  only  such 
love  can  change,  not  into  indifference,  but  into 
hate. 

"  Keep  quiet,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Basil ; 
"  I  pray  you  peace — peace  for  your  own  sake  : 
there,  you  see  you  cannot  move.  Some  water, 
lady  ;  he  is  fainting." 

"  I  am  not  fainting,"  replied  Cuthbert,  who 
had  grown  suddenly  pale  from  the  effort  he 
had  made  to  rise ;  "  but  my  blood  is  boiling, 
and  my  poor  body  has  not  strength  to  contend 
against  it.  Tell  me  all — the  worst ;  I  will  not 
rise — not  move." 

"  I  have  told  you  all,  everything  I  know." 

"  No,  Basil,  you  have  not,"  persisted  Cuth- 
bert. "  Do  you  know  who  published  this  De- 
claration, signed,  you  see,  with  the  Prince's 
name.f^"  he  said,  drawing  it  from  under  his 
pillow.     "  A  pretty  hope  it  holds  out   to  us 
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Catholics  ! — every  one  commanded,  under  high 
penalties,  to  seize  and  punish  Papists  who, 
contrary  to  law,  pretend  either  to  carry  arms 
or  exercise  any  act  of  authority.'' 

"  I  only  know  this,  Cuthbert,  that  William 
of  Nassau  disclaims  (and  so  help  me  Heaven  ! 
I  believe  truly)  all  knowledge  of  that  docu- 
ment." 

''  Then  who  has  so  presumed  ?" 

Basil  paused  ;  and,  after  a  few  moments, 
said,  "  Cuthbert,  I  believe  I  know,  but  feel 
myself  bound  not  to  discover ;  this  much  I 
may  say,  it  speaks  neither  the  feelings  of 
William  nor  of  the  Protestants  of  England. 
We  have  learned  liberality  —  charity,  I  should 
say  —  or,  to  speak  far  more  correctly,  justice. 
The  time  is,  I  trust,  gone,  when  men  are  to  be 
made  converts  only  by  the  sword  or  the  stake. 
We  have  been  friends  —  are  friends  —  let  us 
again  pledge  our  truth  that  no  change  of 
rulers  shall  ever  make  us  think  evil  one  of 
the  other." 

Cuthbert   grasped   the   hand   of  his  friend, 

VOL.    II.  o 
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and  pressed  it  to  his  heart ;  and,  as  he  sigh- 
ed, "  Happy  Basil !"  turned  and  hid  his  face 
in  the  pillow  of  his  couch. 

Basil  soon  took  his  departure,  leaving  Cuth- 
bert  in  that  nervous  and  anxious  state  in  which 
strong  and  energetic  intellect  is  trammeled  by 
the  weakness  and  feebleness  of  an  enervated 
body.  Nor  Avas  Margaret  idle ;  she  strove  to 
arrange  her  mind,  and  mature  her  plans  for 
future  enterprise. 
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CHAPTEK  XIV. 

The  next  Sedition  lay,  nor  like  the  rest 

Was  he  attired,  nor  in  his  looks  exprest 

Hatred  to  Heaven  and  virtue's  laws ;  but  he 

Pretends  religion,  law,  or  liberty; 

Seeming  t'adore  what  he  did  most  o'erthrow, 

And  would  persuade  virtue  to  be  a  foe 

To  peace  and  lawful  pow*r. 

T.  May. 

It  was  a  damp  and  gloomy  evening ;  a  mist 
hung  like  a  pall  over  the  great  and  populous 
city,  and  the  atmosphere  seemed  as  if  heavy 
with  threatened  trouble.  Sounds  of  sorrow 
came  with  the  wind  that  flapped  to  the  shutters 
of  many  a  neglected  and  deserted  house ;  the 
lamps  in  the  public  ways  were  untrimmed  ;  yet, 
though  there  was  much  commotion,  there  was 
no  rioting.  The  streets  were  thick  with  mud, 
as  they  are  after  the  rushing  by  of  a  great  multi- 
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tude;  and  the  squares  were  silent  and  lonely 
in  their  grandeur.  Around  the  barracks,  and 
in  front  of  the  public  offices,  where  sentries 
usually  stood,  there  was  an  activity,  a  stir,  an 
orderly  and  well-regulated  excitement — the  only 
excitement  in  which  military  men,  while  on 
duty,  indulge.  At  times  was  heard  a  rolling 
out  of  field-pieces  from  the  army  stores,  and  the 
grating  sound  of  burnishing  up  old  weapons. 
In  the  various  forges,  horses  were  standing  to 
be  shod;  and  good  sober  citizens  were  grouped 
round  the  doors,  waiting  to  have  rusty  rifles 
cleaned,  and  old  swords  made  new :  persons  so 
employed  showed  most  strangely  in  the  garish 
and  uncertain  light  of  watch  and  forge  fires ; 
or  in  the  gleam  of  torches  that  strove  to  dispel 
the  darkness  of  the  coming  and  murky  night. 

After  Basil  Sydney  had  quitted  his  friend, 
he  repaired  as  usual  to  Whitehall,  and  —  the 
prey  of  numberless  contending  feelings — heard 
and  waited,  waited  and  heard,  expecting  some 
movement  would  be  made  for  restraining  or 
meeting   the    army,   which    it  was   positively 
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known  was  advancing  by  forced  marches  to- 
wards London. 

Still  nothing  was  done,  nothing  arranged  by 
the  incompetent  King.  A  privy  council  had 
been  held — ministers,  priests,  and  ambassadors 
were  continually  driving  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  and  from  Whitehall ;  but  many  of 
the  guards,  and  nearly  all  the  Protestant  noble- 
men, had  left  the  unpopular  James  to  his  fate. 

"  Sydney,  why  are  you  waiting  here  ?^'  en- 
quired an  officer,  as  he  passed  our  hero. 
"  The  game 's  up ;  princes,  and  not  kings, 
must  win  the  trick." 

"  That  is  precisely  why  I  wait,"  replied 
Basil.  "  If  James  Stuart  ceases  to  be  a  king, 
he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man :  to-morrow, 
as  to-day,  will  see  Basil  Sydney  at  his  post." 

"  Addio,  Cavaliero !"  said  the  other ;  "  but  I 
thought  you  were  pledged  long  ago." 

"Whatever  pledge  I  have  given,  I  will  re- 
deem," replied  Basil,  proudly;  and  recom- 
menced his  solitary  walk  along  the  great  vesti- 
bule. 
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"Captain  Sydney,  I  believe?"  observed  a 
stranger,  bowing  to  him  as  he  passed  along. 

Basil  also  bowed. 

"  His  Majesty  will  have  no  farther  occasion 
for  your  services  to-night ;  but  your  company 
must  remain  ready  for  immediate  service.  You 
do  not  know  me,  I  believe .?" 

Basil  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  I  am  Sir  Edward  Hales." 

Sydney  bowed  low  to  a  gentleman,  one  of 
the  few  who  had  the  moral  courage  to  befriend 
a  deserted  king. 

Having  seen  that  his  company,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  fearfully  reduced  by  desertion,  was 
under  arms,  he  flew  to  the  Tower,  where,  since 
he  had  received  permission  to  enter,  he  had 
been  a  frequent  visiter :  he  argued  himself  into 
the  belief  tliat  there  was  a  necessity  for  his 
going  daily — his  father  would  be  so  anxious  to 
hear  of  passing  events. 

His  father  certainly  was  anxious  to  obtain 
news ;  but,  perhaps,  he  cared  more  concerning 
the  stuffing  of  the  poor  little  love-bird,  which 
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had  died  in  its  captivity ;  and  to  stuff  it  in  a 
seemly  manner  appeared  the  summit  of  his  am- 
bition. 

"  Rosalind,"  whispered  Basil  to  his  cousin, 
who  had  been  reading  to  her  uncle,  "  Rosalind, 
there  may  be  fearful  work  to-morrow.  Will 
you  not  bid  me  God  speed  ?  We  may  never 
meet  again." 

She  was  seated  in  the  depth  of  one  of  those 
fortified  windows,  whose  walls  seem  built  for 
eternity ;  and  Sir  Everard's  back  was  to  them, 
while  he  descanted  on  the  delicacy  of  the  opera- 
tion he  was  performing.  She  could  not  speak, ' 
but,  with  an  uncontrollable  feeling,  held  forth 
her  hand  to  her  cousin,  who  pressed  it  with  fer- 
vour to  his  lips. 

"  You  will  pray  for  me,  Rosalind .?'"' — she  had 
almost — almost  pressed  his  hand  in  reply  ;  when 
the  vision  of  Rachel  Brown,  leaning  a  la 
Juliette  from  her  window,  flashed  upon  her 
memory,  and,  withdrawing  her  taper  fingers 
from  his  grasp,  she  said, 

"  Request  the  prayers  of  Rachel  Brown." — 
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She  had,  however,  scarcely  uttered  the  sentence 
when  she  felt  shame  for  herself.  The  littleness 
of  such  a  reproach  at  such  a  time  came  in  full 
force  upon  her  mind ;  she  bent  her  head,  and 
covered  her  burning  cheeks  with  her  white 
hands. 

"  Of  Rachel  Brown  !""  repeated  Basil,  in  so 
loud  a  tone  that  the  naturalist  let  fall  his  cot- 
ton and  camphor. 

"  Rachel  Brown  !"  repeated  in  his  turn  Sir 
Everard.     ''  And  who  is  Rachel  Brown  ?"*' 

"  The  printer's  daughter,  of  the  *  Black  Swan 
and  Bible,'  sir,"  replied  Basil. 

"  And  what  discourse  can  you  have  touching 
a  printer's  daughter  ?"  enquired  the  baronet. 

"  None,  sir." 

"  I  thought  not,"  observed  Sir  Everard, 
proceeding  with  his  work — "  worthy  good  peo- 
ple in  their  way,  I  am  sure,  and  very  kind  to 
poor  Rosy." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean,  Rosalind ;  do  not 
let  me  suffer  in  your  good  opinion, — only  say 
what  you  really  mean." 
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**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  one  of  the  ward- 
ers, opening  the  door,  "  but  orders  have  just 
been  issued  for  the  withdrawing  of  all  strangers, 
and  to  close  the  gates  within  five  minutes." 

"  I  go,"  said  Basil. 

"  These  gates  will  not  long  remain  closed,  I 
suspect,"  observed  Sir  Everard. 

"  Rosalind  !  Pray  God  bless  me  !"  whispered 
Basil. 

The  maiden's  heart  was  full,  almost  to  burst- 
ing, her  eyes  swam  in  tears,  the  pure  and  holy 
prayer  came  forth  almost  silently,  but  not  so 
silently  as  not  to  reach  her  lover''s  ear,  who  felt, 
while  hastening  down  the  dark  stone  staircase, 
as  if  joy  and  happiness  were  his  companions. 
When  he  reached  the  postern,  the  light  stream- 
ed upon  him  from  the  window  of  Sir  Everard  : 
he  looked  up,  and  saw  she  had  been  peering 
through  the  dull  evening  mists,  to  watch  his 
departure.  Who  then,  despite  the  agitation, 
the  fearful  tumult  of  the  times,  was  half  so 
blessed  as  Basil  Sydney  ? 

As  he  passed  to  his  quarters,  the  night  dark- 
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ened,  and  at  a  corner  of  one  of  the  narrow 
streets,  a  hand  rested  on,  or  rather  grasped 
his  arm — and  he  heard  the  stern  voice  of  the 
Outlaw — 

"  Come  with  me." 

"  Whither  ?"  enquired  Basil. 

"  Even  to  the  pass  from  whence  evil  would 
fain  issue  from  our  country ;  but  as  Satan  bore 
the  light  of  the  morning  upon  his  wings,  when 
he  escaped  from  Paradise,  so  shall  the  man  of 
Belial  take  with  him  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  although  he  heed  it  not." 

"  'You  speak  in  riddles,"  replied  the  young 
soldier,  who  perceived  that  the  Outlaw  was 
more  than  usually  excited. 

"  All  things  are  riddles  to  the  unwise,"  he 
replied ;  and  Basil  Sydney,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, felt  himself  mortified  by  the  allusion, 
although  he  closely  followed  his  steps.  They 
soon  reached  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
the  young  officer  noted  that  it  was  one  of  those 
unfrequented  spots  where  straggling  warehouses 
stretched  their  gigantic  lengths  along  the  river's 
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brink,  like  long  uncouth  ledgers  on  a  mer- 
chant's desk.  There  was  no  sound  in  the  air — 
no  stir  on  the  lead-coloured  waters — all  was  hush- 
ed and  calm,  but  it  seemed  like  the  cold  calm- 
ness of  destroyed  hopes,  rather  than  the  natu- 
ral quiet  of  an  English  night.  After  remaining 
for  some  minutes  under  the  shadow  of  a  brick 
wall,  a  splash  in  the  river  drew  Basil's  eye 
towards  a  particular  spot,  where  he  saw  what 
had  hitherto  escaped  his  observation — a  boat 
was  close  in  to  the  bank,  but  the  men  had  lain 
down  in  it,  to  avoid  being  seen.  As  he  was 
about  to  mention  the  circumstance,  his  com- 
panion prevented  him  by  placing  his  mouth  to 
his  ear,  and  whispering  "  Silence  !" — and  there 
was  a  silence  so  dread,  so  long,  that  Basil 
sincerely  wished  it  broken,  or  that  he  was  in 
his  own  quarters.  The  Outlaw  stood  like  a 
thing  of  stone  —  his  arms  folded,  his  head 
thrown  back,  his  feet  as  if  rooted  in  the  earth  : 
suddenly  a  low  soft  whistle  crept  through  the 
air,  and  one,  still  lower,  replied  from  the  boat ; 
then  three  men,  or  rather,  two  and  a  youth, 
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came  stealthily  forward — and  Basil  felt  that  the 
Outlaw  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  like  one  in 
a  violent  ague  fit. 

"  The  Lord  hath  delivered  him  into  mine 
hand/'  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  *'  and 
shall  I  not  do  his  bidding  ?" 

Basil  Sydney  saw  him  fumbling  in  his  bosom  ; 
and  knowing  the  earnestness  and  the  dark  na- 
ture of  his  character,  he  feared  lest  some  poli- 
tical opponent  was  now  within  his  reach,  upon 
whom  vengeance  was  about  to  fall.  He  seized 
his  hand,  enquiring  "  What  would  ye  .?"  And 
as  the  Outlaw  shook  him  off  he  said, 

"Peace,  peace! — it  is  the  King!  I  will 
not  lift  my  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed  : 
but  you,  Basil  Sydney,  must  hear,  and  bear 
testimony  to  the  last  lesson  I  will  read  to  him 
who  forgot  the  vows  he  vowed  in  God's  holy 
presence."  He  rushed  forward,  and,  as  the  un- 
fortunate monarch  was  about  to  step  into  the 
boat,  seized  his  mantle,  while  his  trusty  compa- 
nion, Sir  Edward  Hales,  shouted  "  Treachery!" 
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and  the  King,  with  the  brave  courage  of  a  true 
Stuart,  drew  his  sword. 

"  Sir  Edward  Hales,  peace  !  I  seek  to  do  your 
King  no  wrong ;  but,"  continued  the  enthu- 
siast,  "  I  mean  that  James  Stuart  shall  listen 

to  the  truth  from  the  lips  of "     His  voice 

sunk  as  he  named  his  name,  and  the  King 
returned  his  sword  into  the  scabbard. 

"  It  is  not  now  the  time.  You  would  not  have 
dared  this  in  the  open  day,"  replied  the  monarch. 

"  No  ;  because  you  have  hunted  me  as  a  wild 
beast — set  a  price  upon  my  head — dogged  me 
— outlawed  me — and  why  ?  Because  I  had 
been  the  bosom  friend  of  Hampden,  of  Crom- 
well, of  Sydney,  of  Russell — ay,  you  may  well 
shudder  at  his  name  —  the  name  of  your  mur- 
dered victim  !  To  the  end  of  your  days  you 
shall  live  a  mark  of  scorn,  for  the  finger  of 
Europe  to  point  at,  because  of  your  foolish- 
ness ! — your  children  shall  die  childless ;  and  the 
son  you  importuned  God  to  give  you  shall  be 
an  outcast  from,  and  yet  a  curse  to,  his  native 
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land.  James — the  wavering — the  bigoted — 
the  revengeful  King — will  be  wafted  by  curses 
from  the  English  shores." 

"  This  is  unmanly,"  interrupted  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  who  was  paralysed  at  first  by  the  sud- 
denness and  impetuosity  of  the  fanatic.  "  Will 
your  Majesty  proceed,  and  suffer  me  to  deal 
with  him  ?"  He  stood  between  them,  more  than 
half  unsheathing  his  sword,  and  covering  with 
his  body  his  unhappy  master,  who,  without 
reply,  entered  the  frail  boat  that  was  to  convey 
him  to  Gravesend. 

The  Outlaw,  thwarted  in  his  intention  of 
enumerating  the  misdeeds  of  the  monarch, 
continued  his  invectives  after  the  boat  had 
reached  the  centre  of  the  river,  Avhere  James, 
standing  on  the  prow,  flung  the  great  seal  of 
England  into  the  waters,  and  continued  silently 
weeping  tears  of  weak  disappointment  until  he 
arrived  at  the  ship  that  was  to  bear  him  from 
his  crown  and  kingdom. 

Basil  remained  a  calm  but  a  most  interested 
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spectator  of  this  strange  scene  ;  and,  when  the 
Outlaw  turned  on  his  way,  he  followed  his 
wild  friend,  as  a  child  follows  his  mother's 
steps,  without  caring  where  they  lead. 

This  last  act  of  the  besotted  James  was,  in 
every  view,  so  extraordinary  and  so  unex- 
pected, that  Basil  could  not  account  for  it ; 
his  endeavours  to  do  so  were  prevented  by  the 
deep  but  unconnected  observations,  the  specu- 
lations and  wild  theories  of  his  companion,  who 
had  united  to  a  clear  perception  of  what  would 
occur,  an  overwhelming  anticipation  of  what 
was  due  to  his  sufferings  and  services  by 
William  :  not  that  he  coveted  aught  for  him- 
self— his  idol  was  the  people — and  to  that  he 
was  willing  to  immolate  all  kingly  power,  all 
personal  interest.  He  talked  on  like  a  torrent, 
until  they  found  themselves,  at  a  sudden  turn- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  a  tumultuous  crowd. 
Basil  never  could  satisfy  himself  how  it  was 
that  he  heard  no  murmur  of  the  tumult  on 
that  memorable  night  until  he  was  in  the  very 
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midst  of  it.  The  combined  influence  of  the 
King's  desertion  of  his  power,  and  the  flood- 
like energy  of  the  wild  being  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  completely  absorbed  his  thoughts, 
until  the  blazing  torches  and  the  loud  shouts 
of  the  mob,  as  they  yelled  forth  "Jeffreys — 
Jeffreys ! — bring  forth  the  head  of  the  bloody 
assizes  !  bring  forth  the  unjust  judge  !"  burst 
upon  him,  with  the  full  conviction  that  Jeffreys, 
knowing  of  the  King^s  intention,  wisely  thought 
that  London  would  be,  according  to  the  phrase, 
"  too  hot  to  hold  him,'"*  and  was  recognised, 
most  probably,  while  leaving  his  own  dwell- 
ing with  the  intention  of  following  the  King's 
example. 

'*  Gracious  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Basil,  "  if 
Jeff'reys  is  really  in  the  house  they  have  attack- 
ed, they  will  most  surely  murder  him." 

"  It  is  not  murder,  by  the  laws  either  of  God 
or  man,*"  replied  the  Outlaw.  "  Did  not  the 
Lord  permit  the  dogs  to  lick  the  blood  of 
Jezebel  ?  and  Jezebel  might  be  esteemed  a 
saint  compared  to  him.     I  have  seen  him  gloat 
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over  human  suffering :  I  have  heard  his  laugh, 
like  that  of  the  hyena,  mingle  with  the  groans 
of  his  tortured  victims.  Dared  he  to  have  drunk 
blood  and  feasted  on  human  flesh,  it  would 
have  been  the  banquet  his  soul  loved  best. 
Now  let  retributive  justice  deal  with  him;  let 
him  drink  of  the  cup  he  hath  mixed ;  let  de- 
spair upon  earth  be  the  prelude  to  the  eternal 
fire  that  waits  for  him  ;  the  time  of  the  mis- 
creant is  come ;  the  measure  of  his  iniquity  is 
at  length  full." 

And  then  he  raised  a  cry  so  mighty  of 
"  Jeffreys  !  Jeffreys  ! "  that  the  mob  paused 
for  a  moment  in  the  work  of  destruction  they 
had  commenced  against  the  devoted  house  in 
which  he  harboured,  to  ask  "  whose  voice  was 
that  ?"  The  pause  was  but  for  a  moment. 
Burning  torches  were  applied  against  the 
stubborn  doors  and  windows  ;  the  frightful 
yells  redoubled  as  they  gave  way ;  and  the 
miserable  man  was  dragged  forth  to  meet  his 
doom.  Had  he  been  a  thousand  times  the 
wretch  he  was,  Basil  could  not  have  resisted 
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the  impulse  he  felt  to  save  him  from  the  clubs 
and  knives  of  the  infuriated  populace,  who,  to 
render  his  identity  indisputable,  tossed  high 
their  torches  into  the  air,  until  the  atmosphere 
appeared  on  fire,  shouting  "  'Tis  he  !  'tis  he  !" 

Although  his  face  was  already  disfigured  by 
blood,  there  was  a  firmness  and  a  bravery 
about  the  man  that  interested  Basil  still  more 
for  him  ;  he  scorned  the  creatures  who  had 
compassed  his  destruction :  never  was  contempt 
more  strongly  marked  on  human  countenance 
than  upon  his,  as  alone  he  bayed  the  throng 
that  thirsted  for  his  blood. 

Basil  rushed  forward  with  the  intention  of 
rescuing  him,  if  it  were  possible ;  but  was 
effectually  checked  by  the  Outlaw,  still  at  his 
side,  locking  his  arm  within  his  own,  and 
saying  at  the  same  time  "  Are  you  mad  ?" 
He   looked  again,  Jeffreys  was  on  his  knees ; 

they  had  dragged  him  down,  and but  Basil 

saw  no  more — he  felt  the  Outlaw  press  heavily 
upon  him ;  notwithstanding  the  tumult,  he 
heard  him  groan.    As  Basil  turned,  the  head 
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of  his  companion  dropped  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  he  murmured,  "Take  me  away  —  I  am 
stabbed !" 

Basil,  as  he  supported  the  Outlaw  from  the 
scene  of  blood,  thought  he  recognised  a  face 
in  the  crowd  as  one  he  had  before  seen.  It 
was  that  of  the  ruffian  soldier,  who  had  dogged 
his  victim,  like  a  sleugh-hound,  alike  through 
forest  solitudes  and  city  throngs. 
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